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Introduction 


UMOR and the Radio have much in com- 
H mon. Different wave-lengths in each are 

necessary for receptivity. You cannot all 
“tune in’ on the same varieties of wit and humor. 
If your little pointer does not indicate the correct 
figure on the inward or the outward dial, you get no 
laugh and you get no music. The atmosphere about 
you is responsible for whatever static bothers you. 
Matter-of-fact, mercantile ‘“‘code-calls” stop all 
satisfactory results. Probably the majority of per- 
sons are not provided with even a ‘“‘crystal-set,” 
costing one ‘‘smacker,” ‘“plunk,” “‘simoleon,” 
“daric,”’ “ruble,” ‘‘shekel’—-whatever you may 
term the unit. The few are more fortunate and in 
their brains or in their sitting-rooms are installed 
precious and sensitive ‘‘super-anodynes’’—as the 
voluble Mrs. Twickenbury, great-grand-daughter 
of Mrs. Malaprop, calls them. 

This does not explain but it illustrates capacities 
for responding to ‘‘meter-lengths” of humor, so 
variant not only in different nationalities but also 
in different members of the same family. The 
Scotch, as a tribe, have the reputation of being un- 
able to see a joke. So say the English, but the 
Americans are wont to select the English as ‘‘dense”’ 
to American humor. Yet Bobbie Burns, Sir Walter, 
the grouchy Carlyle, and many other of Hieland or 
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Lowland extraction had their own broadcasting sta- 
tions, and one can quickly recall a long list of Eng- 
lishmen, from Chaucer to Owen Seaman and in- 
cluding Shakespeare and Pope. ‘They contribute 
even if they do not so readily receive. 

One might write a long and scientific essay on this 
distribution of the sense of Humor. It may be 
detected in the most ancient times. Indeed the 
Creator must have possessed it, else He would not 
have brought up to Father Adam such a ludicrous 
host of comicalities to be named: the kangaroo, the 
rhinoceros, the camel, the crocodile, to say nothing 
of the Ichthyosaurus Macobbbidoliensis gigas and 
other creatures with appelations as long as their 
necks and tails. Among the Greeks Socrates still 
awakens waves of philosophic amusement, at least in 
conversations reported by Plato; and to Plato is 
attributed a poem of two lines which has been called 
the most beautiful ever written, and yet is so ex- 
travagant that it is even more humorous than it is 
beautiful. Then there was Aristophanes, whose 
Comedies, even when fused in the alembic of trans- 
lation, are as witty, as they were four-and-twenty 
centuries ago. 

There is humor in Arabian and Persian Litera- 
ture, but it is rather likely to be expressed in coarser 
terms, in the devising of physical misadventures, as 
when a man carrying a load is tripped up by a hidden 
string and his wares are spilt or when a goat sends 
a stout lady heels over head in the muddy streets of 
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Bagdad. The same element is found in ‘Don 
Quixote,” when the poor old hidalgo, so generous 
and chivalric in his insanity, is tumbled and bruised 
and generally maltreated. The child in us laughs 
at such brutalities; we can hardly help it even when 
our judgment protests. 

There is far greater subtlety in Sanskrit and 
Chinese humor. New York has only this year 
found some solace for its bad government in a very 
ancient Indian comedy called “The Clay Cart.” 
Much of its humor is as fresh as when it was first 
written. One can go all over the world and find 
instances of humor which are keyed to our wireless 
systems. It is nevertheless true that apart from the 
universal element which in all countries and in all 
times corresponds to the ‘human nature” which we 
are born to share, there are certain special elements 
characteristic of different races, just as there are 
Roman noses, Greek noses, Semitic noses, amor- 
phous noses, dolichocephalus heads, high cheek- 
bones, slanting eyes and complexions white, black, 
red, yellow and brown; languages and dialects. 
Dialects especially give rise to humorous reactions. 
On the misuse of a language depends a large part 
of the laughter evoked in Punch, in Kladderdatsch 
and in La Rire, as well as in the ‘‘Colyums” of 
American dailies. There is something comic in the 
answer given by a Yankee woman to the question 
“Are you going to the church supper tonight ?”— 
- “No, I don’t never go to no such places.” But a 
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Greek or a Russian would see nothing unusual in it 
for the reason that in both Russian and Greek it is 
the custom to multiply negatives to give strength to 
an assertion. 

In America, where there is such a conglomeration 
of emigrants from all the four corners of the earth, 
with more or less intermarriage, there is found 
everywhere a considerable modification of the na- 
tional language. ‘Thus we have a patois composed 
of English, mispronounced in characteristic ways by 
Germans, by Italians, by Swedes, by Negroes and by 
scores of other peoples. Our humorists have been 
quick to seize on these salient strains and there is a 
galaxy of writers, such as James Russell Lowell, 
Artemus Ward, Hans Breitmann, James Foley, 
James Whitcomb Riley, George Ade, and Kurt M. 
Stein, to mention only a few. 

The basis of humor is incongruity. The humorist 
looks through distorting spectacles which produce 
an effect similar to the convex or concave mirrors 
that arouse stomach-convulsing laughter at such 
resorts as Coney Island. Exaggeration enters into 
it. In a letter written by a supposedly solemn Pil- 
grim at Plymouth not long after the Rock became 
famous as a landing-place for Theocracy, the Atlan- 
tic Ocean is called “the ditch.”” That term is not so 
familiar as “‘the Pond” but it contained the seed for 
a luxuriant growth of similar diminutions, or sub- 
introverted exaggerations. In all these successful 
attacks on reality, there is and must be the dramatic 
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element—the unexpected. When a droll turn is 
accompanied by a solemn face, the matter-of-fact 
_ person is deceived and there is often a heightened 
sense of the ludicrous for the quick-witted in con- 
trasting his own appreciation of the absurdity with 
the literal interpretation of the victim. To return to 
our original comparison: the Wireless does not 
work! 

Just as there is always, in all probability, a certain 
amount of electricity active or latent between the 
North Pole and the South Pole, with various mani- 
festations as seen in thunder-showers, in the Aurora 
Borealis, in a cat’s fur, in political eloquence just be- 
fore an election, as well as in the radio, so the 
World-force of Humor continues undiminished. If 
it did not exist there would not be any life. Imagine 
this vale of tears without its exhilarating, cheering, 
heartening flashes! How many millions of despon- 
dent men and women it has saved from suicide and 
grouchiness, how many divorces it has prevented, 
how many wars it has dissolved before they began! 

In every generation there has arisen a group of 
men who have dedicated themselves to amusing their 
fellowmen. This has often been at great expense of 
self-respect, of station in society. There must needs 
be clowns, but woe to those that wear the con- 
trasting pantaloons and the fool’s cap. We know 
well that under the painted faces are the lines of 
care and sorrow. Thomas Hood was a hypochon- 
driac. Even Mark Twain was hungry to be taken 
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seriously. The King’s jester may have been privi- 
leged to say biting truths, but if the King had made 
him his prime minister his throne would have been 
insecure. We have all known men to lose a great 
opportunity by reason of a clever joke. Of course 
this is not always so. Did not Lord Morley owe his 
rise in the diplomatic service to Bismarck’s enjoy- 
ment of Morley’s duplex pun on the Shah of Persia, 
who was seen intoxicated at a great function in Paris 
and the young secretary of legation remarked Tous 
les Shahs sont gris dans la nuit which means “all 
cats are dark in the night? as well as all Shahs are 
‘lit up’ at night.’ One may go back still farther 
and recall the Apostle’s quotation of Christ’s re- 
mark to St. Peter ‘“Thy name is Peter and on this 
rock I will build my Church :’—the pun in the Greek 
being almost perfect; Petros signifying rock. 

Yes, Humor is forever at work around us and 
varies only in its manifestations. Some of it is 
merely transitory, coruscating like a dynamo at 
work, the flashes dying as soon as they dazzle. But 
there is also a good share that deserves to be per- 
petuated, as if a radio-concert were transferred to 
the record of a phonograph. (In this case it would 
naturally be termed a funnygraf.) 

Anthologies of Wit and Humor have abounded 
for a thousand years. Such for one example is that 
enormous collection of amusing stories known as 
the “Gesta Romanorum,” which, composed of the 
gleanings from multitudes of sources, has been ran- 
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sacked by generations of joke-seekers; and _ its 
clevernesses, changed to suit different times, made to 
do service over and over again. That is the way of 
true humor: it never dies but reappears with fresh 
energy. 

The present Collection which embodies ‘‘the Best 
Humor” of a single year, is the first of its kind. It 
cages the lightning-flashes so to speak and keeps 
them on exhibition to be enjoyed at will. 

It must be admitted that in certain instances stor- 
ies and articles that the compiler would have been 
glad to include have been left out because the holders 
of the copyrights were unwilling under any consider- 
ations to allow them to be reprinted. The compiler 
must also face the unpleasant fact that after his 
material has been selected and the book gone to press 
more material of undoubted merit will appear, but 
too late even to consider its inclusion. But he thinks 
that he may say without boasting that he here pre- 
sents a representative cross-section of the humor 
that has been published in this country during the 
last twelve months. There could be of course no 
book-length stories in the collection; neither will the 
reader find any quotations from them. Everything 
is complete in itself. The aim has been to present 
humor in as many aspects as possible and by this 
variety to avoid the monotony that comes with the 
repetition of things that are alike, however worthy 
they may be separately. 

What seems to one person “‘awfully funny” may 

be stale to another. It is a matter of taste. We do 
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not all see and hear alike. That is the dreaded ser- 
pent that lurks in the garden for any flower-gatherer. 
It cannot be helped. The anthologist has done his 
level best and takes off his hat and makes his bow 
with all humility. 
NATHAN HaskKELL DOLE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
October 1, 1925 
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Vamping Till Ready* 


By Nina WiLcox PuTNAM 
From The Saturday Evening Post 


H, MY dear Rosa, you can’t conceive of what 
QO a relief it is to be at home again after that 
horrible affair at Rosemere! Poor darling 
Estelle, what she suffered! And how I suffered 
with her! You can’t realize how a mother suffers 
for her daughter, Rosa, particularly a married 
daughter. But there, I must not blame you, because, 
after all, it is not your fault that you never married. 
But considering that you didn’t, Rosa, you are really 
very unfortunate that poor dear William left me so 
amply provided for, and that I can give you such a 
home as this, where you have every comfort and 
absolutely nothing to do. I recall that when poor 
dear William was ambassador to Carmania under 
President McKinley he often used to say that he 
wished we were back here; the palace at Roninia 
was so much smaller; and besides, he missed the iron 
stags on the lawn. 
Oh, you needn’t thank me again, my dear! When 
I took you in twenty years ago I felt it to be only 
my sisterly duty, and I have never changed my at- 
titude. I only speak of it because one is so apt to 
forget one’s blessings. Are you perfectly comfort- 
able in that chair, Rosa? Splendid! Now if you 


*Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement with Nina Wilcox Putnam, and 


through the courtesy of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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don’t mind closing that window behind me, I'll tell 
you all about the shocking affair. Thank you, Rosa. 
And, oh, my dear, so sorry to get you up again, but 
just hand me my smelling salts. They are over on 
the escritoire—no, I believe I laid them on the what- 
not. Dear me, they are growing rather faint. Re- 
mind me, Rosa, to order more the very first time I 
drive into Boston. 

Well, my dear Rosa, to begin with, it is my opin- 
ion that none of this dreadful experience would have 
occurred had we known in the first place what 
George P. Drake’s middle name was. He kept it a 
secret from everyone, including Estelle, even after 
they became engaged. When they were married, I 
presume that he told her. I know the late ambassa- 
dor never kept anything from me. Of course, you 
can’t appreciate that, Rosa, never having married; 
but-such is usually the case, especially at first. Well, 
as I was saying, if I had known what the P. in 
George’s name stood for, I would have been pre- 
pared, since of course a man called Percy might be 
capable of anything. 

Now you are aware, Rosa, that for ten years 
George had been a model husband to Estelle. He 
had given her everything in the world she wanted— 
jewels, that fine house on Long Island, and all that, 
and he unquestionably slaved to do it. I really 
don’t know any woman who has had more of the 
material things of life than Estelle. She had no 
children, and he allowed her to spend about half the 
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year in Europe or Palm Beach, and altogether it 
seemed to be an ideal marriage in every way. 

But, my dear Rosa, George was not our sort— 
not the kind of man she had been meeting in Europe 
—or even like a son of one of our own set, as I be- 
lieve I told you at the time, Rosa. But Estelle 
wouldn’t listen to me. She said George was a real 
man, and that she loved him just because he was un- 
like the rest. Why, my dear, he isn’t even a Har- 
vard man! I believe he graduated from some small 
Mid-western college, and he is entirely self-made, 
and you know what that means. ... Rosa, I believe 
I will have the window open again—not too much 
now! That’s better. And close the door, please. 

Well, as I was saying, although George is not 
bad looking, still, these middle-class men lack in the 
small essential details. For example, his clothes 
were always ready-made; and he looked, as you of 
course know, just like any other clean, busy, ordi- 
nary man. 

Nothing in the least distinguished about him ex- 
cept his great love for Estelle. 

Of course, that is something you don’t know any- 
thing about, Rosa, never having married. But I do; 
and visiting them so much, why of course I could not 
fail to observe how complete his devotion to her 
was. ... Just hand me that handkerchief, please. 

Well, as I was saying, George lived just for her 
and for his work, and the first intimation I had that 
all was not well between them was at the very begin- 
ning of this last visit of mine, when I happened to 
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overhear a conversation between them. Of course 
you know, Rosa, I would not dream of eavesdrop- 
ping, but the situation was unavoidable. I chanced 
to be seated behind a group of plants in the sun par- 
lor late one afternoon, and when George and Estelle 
came in I did not make my presence known, because 
I perceived at once that they wished to be alone. 
And after their first words, it would have been far 
more painful for all of us had I appeared. So I re- 
mained where I was, in silence, feeling that while I 
could not help overhearing every word, that did not 
really matter, since of course, I would not dream of 
telling anyone. .. . Rosa, I think the window had 
better be put down a little farther—about half an 
inch. 

Well, my dear, George was the first to speak. 

“Estelle, I have asked you to come in here because 
I have something very important to talk to you 
about,” he said. 

“Yes ?’’ said Estelle languidly. 

“You have been to tea with the count again,” said 
George. 

“Well, what of it?” said Estelle. ‘It was in a 
public place. I assure you, George, that my rela- 
tions with that poor young man, whom you delight 
to abuse, are as innocent as yi 

‘““My dearest,” said George, “I’m not questioning 
that. Heaven forbid that you should ever say such 
a thing seriously! But the count himself is not in- 
nocent. He’s a little rotter. Why, I’ll bet he even 
let you pay for the tea!” 
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“T decline to answer such an absurd charge!” said 
Estelle. 

“Aha! Iknew he did!” said George. 

“As for his being a rotter, as you call him,” 
Estelle went on calmly, her manner under these try- 
ing circumstances absolutely perfect, “‘all I can say 
is that he is a gentleman of taste and good manners 
—better manners than some of his critics perhaps. 
This is the second time you have made a fuss about 
my going around with him. Have you some definite 
charge to bring against him? What crime has he 
committed ?” 

“Oh, damnation take him!” exclaimed George. 
“T don’t know a thing about him, and I don’t have 
to. I only have to look at him. The cake eater!” 

“Just because he dresses extremely well and has 
an unusually shining head of hair, you condemn him 
as worthless,” said she. ‘‘Well, he knows the very 
smartest people in Paris!” 

“They are not so smart as they think they are, if 
they allow him to play around with them,” said 
George crudely. ‘And that DuBois man is just as 
bad. I understand that you and Mrs. Post had din- 
ner in town last night with DuBois and the count. 
Is that so?” 

“Certainly,” said Estelle. ‘One must dine some- 
where; and you were not at home, old thing.” 

“T had an emergency board meeting, and you 
know it,’’ George told her. “I’ve no objection to 
your dining out without me, of course. It seems to 
be a pretty general custom in this neighborhood. 
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But I do object to the sort of men you pick as escorts, 
my dear. Lizards, cake eaters—you have them all 
over the place! You even import them from Europe 
—and I’ve had about enough of it!” 

“Georgie,” said my poor darling daughter, ‘‘now 
be sensible, do! DuBois is an awfully clever chap, 
and has helped me enormously in redecorating the 
house. He’s as nice as can be. What I mean is, he 
thinks of the little things that are so important in 
a woman’s life—his manner, the small attentions. 
I’m not in the least in love with any of these men, 
but I must admit I think them perfectly charming.” 

There was a little pause after that, my dear Rosa, 
during which you can imagine my feelings. .. . 
Where did I put my handkerchief? Oh, I’ve dropped 
it. Just pick it up, will you? Thank you, Rosa. 
Well, as I was saying, there was a little pause, and 
then that brute of a husband of my daughter’s spoke 
again. 

“Estelle,” said he, “I wonder if you realize what 
a man feels like to find that while he is working night 
and day to give his wife everything she wants, she 
is playing around with tailor’s manikins who couldn’t 
earn thirty dollars a week. What is it these alleged 
men give you that I can’t?” 

“Oh, you simply don’t understand!” she said im- 
patiently. 

“But I must!” replied George. ‘‘See here, Estelle, 
this is getting to be a serious matter, and it has got 
to be settled between us. Tell me, do you honestly 
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prefer the type of man that DuBois and the count 
represent, to my type?” 

“I most certainly do!” said Estelle. ‘Not but 
that you are a dear, good, generous soul, George; 
but you are that awful creature, the famous Amer- 
ican husband. You all think your women can be sat- 
isfied with material things, whereas we really are 
not. 

““We have had more time to acquire the things of 
the spirit than you have, and so naturally the culti- 
vated American woman is intrigued by the foreign 
man—or by his American counterpart.” 

Wasn't that a beautiful speech, Rosa? My daugh- 
ter certainly makes me proud of the way I brought 
her up. You can’t understand my feeling, of course, 
never having married; but I assure you I wished 
most sincerely that the late ambassador could have 
heard her at that moment. Well, as I was saying, 
George didn’t seem to appreciate the profound truth 
which Estelle had just given utterance to. Instead, 
he walked up and down for a few moments, appar- 
ently struggling to gain control of himself. 

“Fstelle,” he said at last, “would you like to be 
married to a man of that type?” 

“Indeed I would!”’ said she. 

“Fave you the faintest notion of what he would 
be like when you knew him intimately—when you 
saw him every day, and when the eyes of the world 
were not on him?” 

“JT think it would be adorable!” said Estelle. 
“And so do most women in this country. Among 
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the lower classes, they take it out by storming the 
motion-picture houses whenever a popular male star 
of this very type we have been speaking of is being 
shown. Why, Georgie, there isn’t a woman I know 
of who wouldn’t adore such a husband!” 

‘And you yourself would prefer one to a man 
who tries to be regular?” said George. “You didn’t 
use to feel that way, Estelle.” 

“‘T was pretty unsophisticated,” she replied. ‘‘Be- 
sides, you've left me alone a good deal lately. For 
instance, will you be at home tonight ?” 

“Well, no; not until late,” said George. ‘I’ve 
got to meet a man in town about that Goldfields 
deal.” 

Estelle gave a mocking laugh. 

“There!” she cried. “Business again!” 

“But it’s all for you, dear,” George replied dis- 
tressedly. ‘‘How in the world do you think you 
could have your trips to Europe, and all that, if I 
didn’t earn the money? And incidentally, has it ever 
occurred to you that I get mighty lonesome while 
you are away? But never mind that. I suppose 
you'll be playing mah-jongg this evening with some 
of your favorite interior decorators.” 

“Yes,” said Estelle. 

Then Rosa, my dear, the most terrible thing hap- 
pened. George’s face took on a dreadful black 
look, and he seized Estelle by both her wrists. 
Really I should have fainted, except for fear of 
missing something. He looked straight into her 
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eyes and the muscles of his face worked for a mo- 
ment before he could speak. 

“Estelle,” he said, “do you seriously prefer those 
men—those parlor snakes? Tell me the truth—tell 
me!” 

‘‘I—I do!” said she, a trifle hysterically. ‘They 
at least don’t resort to these cave-man methods. Let 
me go, George. Thanks awfully. And by the way, 
when shall I see you again?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said George quite sul- 
lenly. 

“Well, remember, we are giving a large dinner 
day after tomorrow,” said she, moving away from 
him, “Eight o’clock. Do turn up, please.” 

“All right,” said George. 

The late ambassador used always to tell me that 
in diplomacy certain methods of obtaining informa- 
tion which society does not ordinarily countenance 
are perfectly admissible. Of course, I accepted 
poor dear William’s statement literally, and have 
never forgotten his words. If you had ever been 
married, Rosa, you would understand my sentiment 
better. But at any rate, acting on the precedent of 
my husband, I did not emerge at once from behind 
the umbrageous screen which concealed me, but 
awaited further developments. Estelle swept out of 
the sun parlor with a positively regal gesture, as a 
crack in the frond of a palm permitted me to ob- 
serve; and for a few moments after her departure 
George strode about whacking his hands together 
and muttering words which I positively could not 
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repeat to you, my dear Rosa. No wonder that poor 
child of mine was given to occupying herself as much 
as was possible with gay acquaintances. ... Are you 
thoroughly comfortable there, Rosa? Good! Well, 
would you mind getting me a glass of water? 

Thank you, my dear. Well, as I was saying, after 
that we didn’t see George for two whole days. He 
telephoned home that he was detained in town on 
important business and could be reached at the club. 
Of course, Estelle thought nothing of it, but went 
on with her usual heavy social duties. But when 
the second evening came around, that, you will re- 
call, upon which she was giving a large formal din- 
ner, and at seven o’clock George, for all his prom- 
ise, had not appeared, Estelle was distinctly an- 
noyed. 

“Mother, isn’t that exactly like him?” she ex- 
claimed. “I suppose he’ll keep us waiting, and then 
rush in with his dinner clothes thrown on at the last 
moment any old how! I only wish I dared telephone 
to the count. I loathe a vacant seat at table.” 

“Control yourself, my dear,” I said. ‘As your 
poor dear father, the late ambassador, used to say, 
there are situations over which one has no control; 
but by keeping a perfectly blank face and an equally 
blank mind for a sufficient length of time, one can 
often regain mastery of the situation. Just keep 
calm, and perhaps George will fail to turn up, and 
then you can telephone the count.” 

Of course you understand, my dear Rosa, that I 
was not encouraging the count. It is merely that 
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absolutely nothing is so important as good form, and 
positively we couldn’t have a vacant seat at the din- 
ner table. But George did not telephone. 

Before long, however, the guests began to as- 
semble. They were the usual set who entertain one 
another on Long Island, and among them were 
young DuBois and Mrs. Post, an intimate of my 
daughter’s. She was a very handsome young woman 
with an excellent manner—just the proper degree of 
insolence that marks a bona-fide New York family. 
Almost at once Estelle went up to her and spoke in 
a low tone. As I was seated near, I could not help 
overhearing; and, of course, that did not matter, as 
I would not dream of repeating it in any event. 

“Katherine, old dear,” said Estelle to Mrs. Post, 
“I’m frightfully sorry, but I’m going to have to put 
you next to George. I know he’ll talk about golf or 
stocks or something wretchedly dull, but I couldn’t 
work it out any other way. I'll put mother on his 
left, and you'll have DuBois on the other side of 
you. Do you mind awfully?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind poor old George. Husbands 
are all stuffy,” said Katherine Post. “I'll forgive 
you if you’ll promise to take care of my Teddy next 
Friday at the club.” 

“Righto!” said Estelle. 

Well, Rosa, my dear, by this time all the guests 
were assembled. In point of fact, they had been 
for some little time, and as yet there was no sign of 
George. Do you recall the large living hall at 
' Estelle’s house, Rosa? Well, then you will remem- 
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ber that there is a very prominent stairway com- 
manding it at the right, and a long table before the 
fireplace. It was around the latter that our guests 
were assembled for the cocktails, and it was upon 
the stairs, where they could not fail to observe it, 
that the most extraordinary thing took place... . 
Just shut the door part way, will you, please, Rosa? 
And take away my smelling salts. 

Well, as I was saying, down those prominent 
stairs at quarter past eight came what I at first took | 
to be a perfectly strange young man. His dark hair 
was slicked back from either side of a center part and 
shone like patent leather. His evening clothes were 
exquisite, with broad bottoms to the trousers which 
flapped modishly as he walked; and there was an ex- 
treme cut to his entire costume which at once gave 
him distinction even among that exceedingly smart 
group of people. And I assure you, my dear Rosa, 
that it was quite two minutes before I grasped the 
extraordinary truth that this radiant creature was 
George. 

At the foot of the stairs, Estelle was the first to 
meet him, completely silenced for once in her life. 
He took her hand gracefully and kissed it, much to 
her further amazement. 

‘Sorry to hang up the show this way, old thing,” 
he said lightly. ‘But if we’re all here now, we can 
throw the party, eh? Come on, let’s go!” 

Well, my dear Rosa, I assure you that Estelle 
need not have apologized to Katherine Post for put- 
ting her next to George. Just what he did is a trifle 
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difficult for me to describe, but I believe the modern 
term is ‘“‘vamping.”’ At least it is certain that he 
kept her thoroughly engrossed in a lively conversa- 
tion, and that young DuBois was completely over- 
shadowed. He and George had one passage at 
arms—only one, and that was over literature. I 
must confess that I never before suspected George 
of having the slightest interest in the arts. 

“Have you seen Karl Sewer’s new book?” he 
asked, across Katherine—‘Disgusting Details? 
No? You must get it, dear boy; it’s got even more 
pep than the first one.” 

“T never read,” said DuBois shortly. 

“That so?” said George. ‘Estelle led me to be- 
lieve you were frightfully up on all that sort of 
thing. By the way, Katherine,” he went on, turn- 
ing back to his dinner partner, “I’m thinking of re- 
decorating my den—something in mauve taffeta, I 
thought. Won't you help me choose the things? 
You have such ripping good taste.” 

“Oh, I'd simply adore it, George!” said she. 

DuBois turned away with an air of disgust and 
gave all his attention to his food. Of course, my 
attention was somewhat divided. I am exceedingly 
partial to mushrooms; but that evening, though 
they were before me, I must confess I was also par- 
tial to George. He was charming—simply charm- 
ing. And later I was fascinated by his dancing, too, 
for it was revealed that George could dance divinely. 

When the last jazz record had been played, and 
George, in the most perfectly fascinating manner, 
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had seen the women of the party to their cars—Mrs. 
Post especially—it so happened that I had sat down 
to rest a moment on one of the big chairs in the east 
drawing-room. As you may recall, Rosa, it is fur- 
nished with those deep wing chairs which completely 
hide anyone seated, from observers standing behind 
them. Well, as I was saying, I had seated myself 
there, and was meditating on the extraordinary 
events of the evening, when George and Estelle en- 
tered, and not realizing my presence, began a little 
confidential conversation, which I could not avoid 
overhearing. But since I would never under any 
consideration repeat it, that fact was of no real con- 
sequence. 

““George—oh, George,” said Estelle, “you were 
simply delightful tonight, old dear. I didn’t know 
you had it in you. And, dear, forgive me for saying 
so, but I never realized until tonight how very hand- 
some you are. Why, you could rival Valentino, 
dear! All the women went simply mad about you. 
And the way you talked and danced! What on earth 
put you up to it?” 

“You,” said George, evading her embrace, as I 
could see in a mirror, and lighting a cigarette. 
“D’you remember the little chin-chin we had the 
other afternoon when you told me the type of man 
you preferred? I have never yet denied you any- 
thing you wanted, and so I am going to try to be that 
type; not only on the surface but all the way through 
—the genuine article. I wouldn’t offer you anything 
else. I hereby most solemnly promise to be that sort 
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of a man to the best of my understanding. I make 
only one condition, which is that the matter shall not 
be brought up for discussion again. After living ten 
years with me as I was, you certainly ought to know 
your own mind about what you want—and this is 
your choice.” 

“Oh, George, that’s too wonderful!’’ breathed 
Estelle. ‘I’m simply frightfully happy.” 

“Splendid!” said George. ‘‘Well, good night, old 
dear. I'll just take this volume of modern verse 
along and toddle to the feathers. Good night.” 

“Good night, George dear,” said Estelle in rather 
a flat voice. 

Are you thoroughly comfortable there, Rosa? 
That’s nice. And now would you please run upstairs 
and see if you can find my headache tablets? I think 
they are on the marble-topped bureau. Oh, you 
have them with you? Well, then, you needn’t go 
upstairs after all. Not that I actually have a head- 
ache, but I might at any moment—and as the late 
ambassador used to say, in times of peace it is some- 
times diplomatic to stir up a war. 

Well, as I was saying, the next morning after this 
exciting and eventful evening George did not go to 
work. As a rule he was accustomed to taking an 
early train, breakfasting alone, long before Estelle 
had even thought of arising. But this morning, 
quite as a surprise to both of us, who had, of course, 
thought of him as already in his office, he appeared 
at about 11:30, clad in a most exquisite lounging 
robe; and demanding the morning papers, spread 
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himself over a long wicker chair upon the sun porch. 

“Hey, Estelle,” he said, ‘get me my coffee! Be 
sure it’s good and strong and that the toast is thin. 
And be quick—I’m hungry.” 

My poor darling daughter stopped the work of 
arranging flowers, with which she had been occu- 
pied, and stood where she was as if paralyzed. 

“But, George,” she said, “what does this mean? 
Aren’t you going to the office ?” 

“The office be hanged!” said George. “It can 
take care of itself. I want to rest up this morning. 
I’ve a tea date at that new cabaret on Fiftieth Street 
this afternoon, and I’ll need all my strength. Now 
-will you go get that coffee ?”’ 

“George!” said Estelle, scarcely believing her 
ears. 

‘“‘And be sure it’s hot,” said he. ‘Bring it out 
here:”’ 

Then he lit a cigarette, rested his beautifully 
groomed head against the cushions and became ab- 
sorbed in the newspaper. 

Rather to my amazement, Estelle obeyed without 
further comment, and presently returned with the 
tray, which she placed beside him. He took no no- 
tice of her. 

“T think you might allow the servants to do this 
sort of thing,” she said. 

‘In Europe they don’t,” snapped George. There 
was a little pause. ; 

“Who are you taking to the cabaret, if I may 
ask?” said Estelle. 
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“Katherine Post,’’ said George indifferently. 
“Amusin’ little place I just unearthed. I'll stand a 
party there some afternoon if you care to bring Du- 
Bois along.” 

Estelle ignored this. 

“Do you think it’s quite nice to take a woman of 
that caliber out to tea alone?’’ she demanded. ‘‘She’s 
a fearful dumb dora, George.” 

“Why, I don’t agree with you at all!” said he. 
“She seems to me to be a most cultivated girl—so 
sympathetic and intellectual. She’s going to be a 
great help to me in redecorating my rooms, I can 
see that. You undoubtedly have a tea date of your 
own, my dear, so why all the row?” 

“T have,” said she—“with Billy Dubois.” 

“Well, I'll see you at dinner then,” said George. 
“Look decent now. I want you to be up to my stan- 
dard.” 

A little later I accidentally happened to hear 
Estelle on the telephone, breaking her engagement 
with DuBois, and she went to bed early with a sick 
headache. 

Well, Rosa my dear, that was only the beginning. 
To say that during the next month George was en- 
chanting in public is putting it mildly. But in pri- 
vate! The way that man ordered Estelle about, the 
inconsiderateness of his whole attitude toward her, 
was simply shocking. But he was a show husband, 
and women who had never even so much as noticed 
him before began to pursue him; and he seemed to 
have ali the leisure in the world, hardly ever going 
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near his office, and always dragging Estelle or one 
of her women acquaintances on some gay party. He 
even made friends with the count, and DuBois be- 
came reconciled to him, although both men might 
justly have been envious of George, his clothes were 
so much more original than theirs. 

Whether or not he began to lead a double life I 
didn’t know, but it just happened that twice I was in 
the village drug store when George was in the tele- 
phone booth, having long, earnest conversations. You 
will agree with me, I am sure, my dear Rosa, that 
when a man has to go outside to telephone, something 
underhand is going on. I could not hear a word of 
his conversation; but if I had it would not have mat- 
tered, since of course I would not have repeated it. 
However, I did ascertain through the combined me- 
dium of the butler and a little ready money that this 
telephoning business was of daily occurrence. 

And in the meanwhile poor dear Estelle had be- 
come the envy of all her friends. They felt, you see, 
that she had a quite perfect husband, for George 
was never rude to her in public. And during the 
first few weeks of his metamorphosis he even di- 
vulged the secret of his middle name, Percy, and in- 
sisted upon being called by it. But although Estelle 
had now simply everything she wanted, she was not 
happy. 

As the late ambassador used to say, no diplomat is 
free when his government’s eye is upon him; and this 
was rather Estelle’s case. In the old days, before 
George reformed and became the perfect Continen- 
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tal husband, Estelle had a great deal of her time 
to herself. Now all that was changed. George was 
around all the while, and it was he who made their 
plans. 

Of course, also, his continued neglect of his busi- 
ness affairs caused Estelle some considerable wifely 
anxiety—a condition which you, Rosa, never having 
married, and being able to have such a splendid 
home here with me, where you have nothing to do— 
well, of course, that was something you cannot un- 
derstand. 

As bills began to pile up and George showed no 
concern about paying them, Estelle’s worry in- 
creased. George had bought himself a sporty 
little roadster, some rather extravagant jewels which 
he was far from really needing, and I could not but 
sympathize with Estelle’s anxiety. George’s spend- 
ing seemed endless, but it was always charming, 
amusing and in good taste. And when she would en- 
deayor to make him talk seriously on the subject he 
could always cajole her out of the mood. But her 
persistence increased as time went on, Rosa, and 
no wonder; the way money disappeared in the house 
was simply frightful. Why, even I tried to protest; 
but all George did in reply was take hold of my 
chin and tilt my head back. 

“Chére maman,” he said, with that enchanting 
smile of his, “you are growing younger and more 
charming every day. Don’t bother your pretty head 
about finances; leave them to the dull people who 
work.” 
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And of course, Rosa, what could I say to such a 
reply as that? The late ambassador always con- 
sidered me very handsome, and far be it from me 
to go against a confirmation of poor dear William’s 
judgment! Besides, the black velvet ribbon with 
the diamond ornament which I am wearing about 
my throat certainly does make me look younger. 
Well, at any rate, he could put me off almost as 
easily as he did Estelle; but no sooner was he away 
from us than the illusion of his charm also was gone, 
and my daughter and I would consult together about 
what Estelle ought to do. 

What is more, a great deal of the time we didn’t 
have the faintest idea of where he went, Rosa, al- 
though I was sure it was not with other women. If 
he flirted, it was all in the very lightest sense. In 
fact, everything about.\George—or rather Percy, as 
he now liked to be called—had become light, so much 
so that positively Estelle had forbidden the house to 
both the count and to young DuBois, because, as she 
confided to me, she simply could not endure to have 
more than one lounge lizard hanging about the place 
—George was quite sufficient. 

But, my dear Rosa, he didn’t pay the bills, which 
was quite another matter; and at the end of the third 
month of his extraordinary metamorphosis, it so 
happened, Rosa, that one day I quite accidentally 
overheard a conversation between George—Percy 
—and Estelle which enlightened me as to the reason 
for this. As the late ambassador used to say, to pre- 
vent enlightenment is the chief aim of diplomacy; 
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and being ever mindful of his ideals, why, I would 
have closed the door between my sitting room and 
Estelle’s and so cut off my enlightenment, except for 
the fact that I realized closing the door might dis- 
turb her. They had just come in from a big cock- 
tail party at the Posts’, and very naturally I sup- 
posed it was about that which I would hear. But 
George—Percy’s first words disillusioned me. 

“Fstelle, old thing, I’m broke,” said George in a 
casual tone. 

“What do you mean by that, George Drake?” 
said Estelle; and, Rosa, when a woman calls her hus- 
band by his last name as well as his first, you can de- 
pend upon it, she means serious business—a truth 
which you, never having married, can scarcely ap- 
preciate. 

“T mean I’m stony, not a stiver,” replied George, 
throwing himself onto the chaise longue with a 
yawn. “Absolutely flat!” 

“But, George’—Estelle’s voice had a note of 
alarm in it—‘‘you don’t mean to tell me that the 
business has gone on the rocks?” 

“Oh, absolutely, old thing, ages ago!’ said 
George, with about as much feeling as he would be 
expected to express about a perfect stranger’s mis- 
fortune. “So far the old credit has been pretty 
good; but now I think you’d better let me have your 
money.” 

After a little pause, Estelle’s voice came, small 
-and frightened. 
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“T can hardly realize it,” she said. “Yet I might 
have known you'd soon be ruined, playing around, 
idling away your time, as you have been. But I 
didn’t dream things were so bad as that already.” 

“Oh, things aren’t so bad,” said George. ‘We 
still have your little fortune, you know.” 

“But you wouldn’t take that!” 

“Of course I’m going to!” said he testily. “Good 
heavens, haven’t you used up my money? Why, my 
dear Estelle, if we were in Europe, I’d have had all 
your fortune the day we were married, as you very 
well know. And as you have so often said in the 
past, the European men, and those Americans who 
pattern themselves on the same mold, are the only 
ones who know how to live properly.” 

“But it’s outrageous!” said Estelle. “I won’t give 
you my money!” 

“Very well then, my charmer, I’ll clear out,” re- 
plied George. ‘‘Really, if you’re not going to do the 
proper thing by me, you can scarcely expect me to 
stick around this dull hole. I’m off for Paris on the 
next boat.” 

“Oh, no, George—I mean Percy—no!’’ cried 
Estelle, beginning to weep. “Tl give it to you— 
I'll do anything you say.’ 

“That’s my charming, reasonable little wifie!” 
said George, his voice cheerful at once. ‘“‘Curl up 
the pretty mouth now. Um wouldn’t deprive her 
Percy of a few wretched dollars, would ums ?” 

Well, Rosa my dear, I closed the door after that. 
Positively I could endure no more. I was perfectly 
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aware that Estelle didn’t want him to have her 
money—that in less than an hour she would come to 
her senses and bitterly regret what she had done. 
But husbands have a way with them which you, 
Rosa, never having married, can scarcely under- 
stand. You really don’t know how fortunate you 
are in being alone in the world, yet having a home 
with me where you have every comfort and abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Would you mind fixing that 
footstool under my feet? No, a little nearer, 
please. 

Well, as I was saying, with this occurrence I felt, 
Estelle felt, that the worst had been reached—that 
nothing further could happen which would seem dis- 
astrous by comparison. But the perfidy of men, par- 
ticularly those of the charming but decadent type, 
such as George, is infinite. I assure you, Rosa, that 
while these men may have surface charm, they 
usually have black souls, and we had yet to plumb 
the depths of George—Percy’s. I always warned 
Estelle not to marry one of these highly cultivated, 
effeminate, idle men, such as most of the sons of my 
Boston friends are, I regret to say, and who, in- 
deed, exist among many of the best families 
throughout the world; but she would marry him. 

However, my dear Rosa, the climax to the whole 
wretched business took place only a few weeks after 
George—Percy got hold of her money. 

Now, of course, my dear Rosa, you know that I 
- never gamble, that I do not approve of gambling. 
My games of bridge with my intimates are purely 
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a social pastime, and the few dollars which enter 
into it are entirely irrelevant to the occupation. The 
late ambassador was, of course, obliged by the na- 
ture of his calling to gamble. A diplomat always 
does, in a certain sense, yet I have never counte- 
nanced it. But at Rosemere there existed a certain 
club where, I regret to inform you, roulette and 
other equally wicked games of chance were per- 
mitted to members. I believe that the management 
even went so far as to allow gambling at bridge in 
some of the private rooms. This den of iniquity, 
Rosa, was not only open in the evening, a time when 
vice might reasonably be expected to stalk abroad, 
but the club served an excellent luncheon for a nom- 
inal sum, and the gaming rooms were open from two 
in the afternoon onward till dawn. Both Estelle and 
I enjoyed lunching there; we met so many of the best 
people; it was quite the thing to do. And after 
George gave up working in order to devote himself 
to Estelle, he, too, became quite fond of the place. 
Well, Rosa my dear, one afternoon George and 
Estelle had been over at the club without me. I had 
in fact a little bridge game of my own at home, and 
my guests had scarcely left when George and Estelle 
returned, and I at once perceived that something was 
extremely wrong between them. You see, Rosa, we 
had been playing out on the sun porch, which opens 
into the living room, and as there was rather a 
strong draft, I had had a screen placed in such a 
manner as to protect me from the big double doors. 
I was seated alone at the table, playing the last hand 
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over by myself to see how in the world I had man- 
aged to lose two hundred dollars on it when George 
and Estelle came in, and believing themselves to be 
alone, at once began to quarrel. 

Of course, loathing any resemblance to spying, as 
I do, I would have at once removed myself or made 
my presence known except for the fact that I was 
afraid if I were to leave the cards as they were on 
the table, the servants might clean them up and my 
problem remain forever unsolved. So there was 
really nothing for me to do except remain where I 
was. Estelle’s very first words filled me with terror. 

Are you perfectly comfortable in that chair, 
Rosa? That’s delightful! But, oh, my dear, I 
think you had better lower the window. It is grow- 
ing rather chilly, and you know how I hate drafts. 
Really, Rosa, I’m a little surprised you don’t more 
often think of these things yourself. 

Well, as I was saying, Estelle was the first to 
speak. 

“Every cent!’ she said. ‘‘You’ve lost every cent 
we have! Ten thousand dollars in one afternoon, 
and it’s my last! Now the house will have to go, 
and I suppose you expect me to end in the gutter. 
But I won’t, George Drake! I’m through!” 

“But, my beautiful ”” George began in his 
coaxing voice. 

“T’m not your beautiful any more,” said Estelle, 
furious. ‘I’m not your anything. I’ve stood for 
more than any human woman is expected to endure, 
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and I’ve reached my limit. I’m going back to my 
mother for a while, and then 6 

“But chérie, be reasonable!” George protested. 
“We'll get rid of this house and live in a smart hotel 
—the money from the sale will last us quite a while. 
And then perhaps you could open a shop or some 
such thing.” 

“George,” she shrieked at him, ‘‘you don’t seem 
to understand! Here you waste your own fortune 
in an incredibly short time; next you take mine and 
gamble it away. You drag me through every kind 
of misery and expect to rehabilitate yourself in my 
good graces with a sleek head, a pretty manner and 
a smile. I’m through! I’ve had enough of your 
kind! Open a shop and support you, you worthless 
butterfly! Never!” 

“But, Estelle, ma petite, I thought you loved 
pretty butterflies,” said George. ‘You always used 
tors 

“T was a fool!” she said hotly. ‘I never realized 
what it would mean to be married to such a creature, 
and if I’d only known that you were one of them, 
I'd never have taken you in the first place.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you don’t care for 
me any more?” he asked, a note of anxiety creeping 
into his voice. ‘‘Haven’t I done everything in my 
power to please you?” 

“You are a worthless scalawag, and I am going 
to divorce you just as quickly as the law allows,” re- 
plied Estelle coldly. ‘I'll do it as decently and 
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quietly as possible, but I’m going to do it; and I shall 
begin by leaving this house tonight.” 

“Estelle! Don’t do that!” cried George. “Stay 
with me—I’ll do anything you like.” 

“There is no use in trying to persuade me,” 
Estelle replied. ‘My mind is made up. When I 
married you, I thought I was marrying a real man, 
the sort who would take care of me—a natural, fine 
person with high ideals, and in every way quite dif- 
ferent from the lightweights I met among my 
mother’s friends, and the titled foreigners who hung 
around usin Paris. I thought you would be depend- 
able, steady, true in every best sense of the word— 
and now look how you have turned out! A worth- 
less spendthrift, handsome and charming, of course. 
Why, all my friends envy me my fascinating hus- 
band and try their best to steal him from me! Well, 
they are welcome to you now! Please do me the 
courtesy of allowing me to get my divorce as quietly 
as possible.” 

“‘Fistelle,” said George hoarsely, “is there any 
other man?” 

All of a sudden Estelle broke down and began to 
cry. But through her sobs there was no mistaking 
the sincerity of her speech. 

“No, no!’ she said. ‘“‘A thousand times no! I 
have never loved anyone but you, George, and I 
don’t suppose I ever shall. But it was the old you 
I loved, not the man you are now. Oh, George, if 
. only by some miracle you could be made over into 
your old self I would never leave you! But it’s too 
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late to hope for that. My mind is firmly made up 
about the divorce, and I shall go through with it.” 

And with that she went slowly and sadly out of 
the room, leaving him standing there with bent head, 
the very picture of sorrow. Rosa, I assure you, even 
at that moment my heart was wrung with pity for 
the poor boy, his hair was so beautifully sleek and 
his clothes were so well cut. 

Rosa, I think you’d better open the window a little 
again; it’s growing too warm in here. Thanks. 

Well, as I was saying, as soon as Estelle had gone, 
my impulse was to fly to her and commend her on 
her attitude toward that decadent creature, her hus- 
band. Of course, Rosa my dear, he was perfectly 
fascinating until it came to a question of money; and 
then, as the late ambassador often said, in diplomacy 
money is the root of all evil, especially when you 
can’t pull it up by the roots. But now I felt that my 
duty was with my daughter, and I should have gone 
to her at once had it not been for the fact that 
hardly had she left the room when George’s entire 
manner underwent an extraordinary change. His 
shoulders went back, his head up, and a fighting 
spirit, one might almost call it, seemed to pervade 
his entire being. 

“Hot dam!” he said aloud, and with a single 
stride he reached the telephone. 

Well, Rosa my dear, under such circumstances I 
could scarcely move from where I was. 

The late ambassador always felt that nothing was 
quite so rude as to interrupt a telephone conversa- 
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tion, and I still maintain the greatest respect for his 
sayings. So I kept my seat in perfect silence while 
George put in his call, which proved to be to his 
office in New York, and I heard him ask for his busi- 
ness partner, Mr. MacPherson. 

“Hello, that you, Mac?” said George in quite his 
old voice. ‘Did Cotton Textile go to 96? Good! 
Did you sell as I told you? Attaboy! Now, Mac, 
listen carefully! I’m in a hole, and you’ve got 
to drop everything and rush right out here. 
Hstelle’s threatening to divorce me. Yeh, I car- 
ried the thing too far, and she’ll never believe me 
if I tell her the truth all alone. Nix on that, old 
man; I need you. Sure, she’s had her lesson—she’s 
cured all right; but she’s pretty near smoked me out. 
You’ve got to witness how I’ve been in touch with 
the business every day, and how it’s stronger than 
ever, and all that, and how I only staged the show 
for her own sake. And, Mac, listen, you’ve got to 
pull some gag to the effect that it was all because I 
loved her so. Sure you can; it’s the truth, and you 
got to square me with her or I'll break your neck, 
old hoss. And, Mac, bring me out a decent suit of 
clothes from my locker in the office. I can’t stand 
these trick pants another moment.” 

Rosa, hand me the smelling salts, and I believe I 
will have a headache tablet too. I might have a 
headache any moment. As poor dear William used 
to say, getting the drop on the enemy is one of the 
chief secrets of diplomacy, so I'll take a tablet as a 
preventive. 
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Well, as I was saying, the very minute that per- 
fidious George hung up the receiver of the telephone 
he literally bounded from the room; and as soon as 
my strength permitted I gathered myself together, 
instructed the butler to leave the cards on my table 
exactly where they were, and then went straight to 
my daughter, whom I found in her boudoir, weeping. 

‘Estelle,’ I said, coming to the point at once, 
“George is a scoundrel. He has mistreated us shame- 
fully.” 

“Oh, mother, I know it!” she exclaimed, raising 
her tear-stained face; “I have decided to divorce 
him. There isn’t anything you can tell me about 
him, mother!” 

“Oh, yes, there is,” I said firmly. “And when I 
have finished you will be even more completely dis- 
pusted with him than you are now.” 

“Then don’t tell me!” she said. “I am too utterly 
miserable as it is. I can’t stand the way he has been 
going on any more, and I’ll go through with this; 
but it does seem hard that it had to come on top of 
everything else.” 

And now, my dear Rosa, I am sure that I do not 
wish to offend your delicate sensibilities, and indeed 
I scarcely know how to explain the situation to you 
in full, you never having married. But as a matter 
of fact, as she spoke in her hysteria and distress, 
Estelle waved about the object which was clasped 
in her hand, and Rosa, it was an infant’s sock! I do 
hope, my dear, that I have thus explained to you the 
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situation in a manner which would not offend the 
severest censor. 

“Estelle!” I at once exclaimed. ‘‘My dearest 
daughter, does George know anything of this?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied tearfully; ‘and I am 
going away with you tonight. Oh, mother, mother, 
tell me what the brute has done now!” 

“My dear,” I said solemnly, ‘“‘he has been deceiv- 
ing you horribly. But wait—not as you so hastily 
assume !”’ 

And then, my dear Rosa, I explained to her all 
about that wretched man’s perfidy—how he had 
been making a fool of her all the time, and how his 
business was in better condition than ever. And will 
you believe it, Rosa, instead of being perfectly furi- 
ous, she at once threw both her arms around my neck 
and kissed me with a demonstration of enthusiasm 
which, had it occurred in public, would have been 
positively bad form. f 

“Oh, mother, you make me so happy!”’ she cried, 
with the tears streaming down her face. “Now I 
won’t have to divorce him or leave him, or anything 
horrid, after all! But he certainly has put me in 
the position of a perfect fool. I simply can’t allow 
that! Something must be done to prevent his get- 
ting away with it. What shall I do, mother? You 
make a suggestion.” 

Well, Rosa, my dear, I did. I gave her some 
sound advice which you, never having married, could 
scarcely appreciate. But we who have had that 
sacred experience know only too well that husbands 
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must be kept in their place, and that it can be done. 
I told Estelle exactly what I would do under the cir- 
cumstances and, my dear Rosa, she actually followed 
my advice. I happen to know, because just a few 
moments before George sent the butler up to say 
that he and his partner, Mr. MacPherson, wanted to 
see her downstairs on a very important matter, I 
helped her to powder her nose, put on a charming 
négligée, sprayed her with George’s favorite per- 
fume and in general got her ready for the ordeal. 

Furthermore, my dear Rosa, it so happened that 
just as she started down the stairs to where George 
and his partner were waiting in the hall, my foot 
caught in the carpet of the upper landing, right at 
the stair rail, and I was unable to move. And 
Estelle was quite perfect, following my advice in 
every detail. She looked fresh as a flower, there 
was a sweet yet mocking smile upon her face, and 
she came gayly down the stairs with a pretty little 
gesture. 

“Why, you poor old dears, how glum you both 
look!” she cried.. “I suppose you’ve come to break 
the solemn news to me that George has been pre- 
tending all the time, and that he has all the money 
in the world, and so forth. But cheer up, boys, I 
knew it all the time. I simply had to bring things 
to a head this afternoon. George was becoming 
quite too silly.” 

Well, Rosa my dear, they were both too dumb- 
founded to speak, until Estelle went up to George 
and wound an arm around his neck. 
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“It was an awful test of my love to allow you to 
try such a silly trick,” she said kindly. ‘‘But I’ll for- 
give you, dear, if you’ll forgive me for playing you 
along like that.” 

“Td forgive you anything!” said George. 

Mr. MacPherson said nothing, but sat down sud- 
denly, as if someone had struck him. 

And that is the substance of the whole affair... . 
Are you quite comfortable, Rosa? Well, my dear, 
that’s nice. And now if you'll just jump up and 
ring, we ll have some tea. And fix the fire a bit too. 
The door is open too far, Rosa. Shut it a little—no, 
that’s too much. And while I think of it, please be 
sure I have everything I need at my bedside tonight. 
Ah, Rosa, you don’t appreciate, I’m afraid, how you 
are blessed in the fact that, although you never mar- 
ried, you have this splendid home here with me, 
where you have absolutely nothing to do! As the 
late ambassador used to say, marriage is much like 
the diplomatic service—you can’t always speak the 
blunt truth in either. 


(et 


A bank takes on a number of young men during the 
summer. On their salary receipts is printed a legend some- 
thing like this: 

“Your salary is your personal business—a confidential 
matter—and should not be disclosed to anybody else.” 

One of the new boys in signing this receipt added: 

“IT won’t mention it to anybody. I’m just as much 
ashamed of it as you are.”—Literary Digest. 
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His Turn at Last 


Doctor (after removing his barber’s appendix) : 
And now, my dear sir, how about a little liver or 
thyroid operation? And your tonsils need trimming 
terribly.—Judge. 


Let Well Enough Alone 


He: Now I want to show you how to change 
gears. 

She: Oh, Jack, let’s not change them—they are 
just right as they are.—Judge. 


All Furnished 


“Oh, Mr. Jones,” said Miss Dash, “I saw an 
advertisement saying that you could furnish your 
home by soap premiums. Every time you buy a 
piece of soap you get a furniture certificate. I am 
going to be married, and do you think I could get all 
my house furniture that way?” 

‘Why, yes, Miss Dash,” replied Mr. Jones. “I 
had a friend who got all the furniture for a six-room 
house that way. The company only had to send him 
furniture for one room, the other five rooms were 
full of soap.” —Judge. 


Fond Mother: This is my daughter Gwendolyn; 
such a bright little girl. 

Gwendolyn: What was that clever thing I said 
yesterday, mother ?—Boston Transcript. 
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Diary of a “Mammy” Singer 
By Au JoLson 


10 a.M.—Aroused by six black-face singers strum- 
ming on banjos. 

10.30 a.M.—Breakfast on Virginia ham and buck- 
wheat cakes. 

11: a.m.—To gymnasium for setting-up exercises. 
Song writer plays new number while instructor dem- 
onstrates the exercise to go with it. 

12 m.—Receive song writers with new “Mammy” 
songs. Reject those with excellent rhymes. Ar- 
range for transportation of the writers ‘“‘who want 
to go back to that dear old Dixie home.’ Have 
assistants carry those who “‘want to be carried back 
to Ginny.” 

1 p.m.—Lunch on watermelon surrounded by an 
artificial cotton field. 

2 p.M.—Pay royalties to “‘Mammy”’ song writers 
and arrange to have their parents brought here 
from Russia. 

3 p.M.—Study map of the South to familiarize 
self with several of the places mentioned in songs. 

4 p.M.—Train new staff of expert penmen in 
duplicating signature in order to sign testimonials, 
photographs and autographs. 

5 p.M.—Order press agent to send reporters and 
photographers away. 

5.10 p.M.—Fire press agent for song reporters 
and photographers away. 
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6 p.M.—Visit the buyers at the local department 
stores to gather new jokes from the traveling sales- 
men. 

7 p.M.—Spend time rearranging jokes so that 
they can be told before a mixed audience. 

7.30 p.M.—Dine on Virginia ham and buckwheat 
cakes. Send assistant to the Winter Garden to sing 
“Mammy” songs with view of discovering if acous- 
tics are all right for performance. 

8.30 p.M.—Final setting-up exercises before go- 
ing on. 

9 To 11.30 p.m.—Perform, dislocating knee and 
spraining both arms. 

12.30 a.m.—Lulled to sleep by ““Mammy”’ song 
while sitting on mother’s lap.—Judge. 


Lots of people 

Do not like 

Statues and 

Paintings of 

Figures in the 

Nude. But I do. 

I don’t know why. 

I guess it is because 

I was just born that way.—Judge. 


First Sheik: How did you get that cauliflower 


ear? 


Second: My girl’s father threw me out into the 
vegetable garden.—Judge. 
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The Peters’ Try the Lit’ry Life* 


By RoBerT BENCHLEY 
From The Red Book Magazine 


R. AND Mrs. WALTER PETERS, of Dyke, 
M Ohio, had been in New York almost half 
a week now, and had still seen nothing of 

the literary and cultural life of the metropolis. 

“Well,” you might say, ‘“‘what of it?’ If gar- 
rulous, you might add: “‘Who does?” 

But the Peters’ were not just ordinary transients. 
At home in Dyke they were considered torchbearers 
in the city’s march toward the ancient Athenian 
ideal of civic culture. They followed the book- 
reviews in the Times; and Mrs. Peters had once 
even written in to that publication asking if any of 
its readers could tell her who wrote, and the final 
three lines of, the poem beginning, “It sometimes 
seems as if this life were meant—.” Every Thurs- 
day afternoon fifteen ladies gathered at the Peters’ 
and told each other what, in their opinion, was Gals- 
worthy’s idea back of ‘The White Monkey” and 
whether or not Christopher Morley was sincere. 

So, you see, the Peters’ took nobody’s dust in 
literary matters, and so long as they were in New 
York, they felt it more or less incumbent on them 
to snoop about a bit and see how things were done 
in the great cultural center of the country, with per- 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of Robert Benchley. 
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haps an idea of taking a few little suggestions back 
to Dyke. 

It was something in the nature of a godsend, 
therefore, that Harry Everson offered his services. 
Harry Everson was the son of a Dyke merchant and 
had come to New York several years before to enter 
the newspaper ‘“‘game.”’ So successful was he as a 
reporter that he had left the newspaper and become 
what his father described in Dyke as a “‘director of 
publicity.” With New York’s passion for condensa- 
tion, he was known there as a “press-agent.”’ In 
this capacity, Harry moved in the very highest lit- 
erary circles of the metropolis, and was able to offer 
to the Peters’ an entrée to ringside seats at almost 
any representative belles-lettres affair. 

Not that he was particularly excited by taking the 
Peters’ about, but a letter from his father had ex- 
plained that Mr. Peters was a vice-president of the 
bank which held the bouncing second mortgage on 
the Everson lot at Center and Maple streets, and 
that any little attention which Harry might show the 
Peters’ would probably be reflected in a general ton- 
ing up of the Everson credit all along the line. 

So Harry was nice and suggested luncheon. The 
rendezvous designated was a hotel in the early 
Forties which had acquired a reputation for being 
the stamping-ground at noon-time of the cogno- 
scenti, where one might sit at a wall table and watch 
the literary history of the country being made over 
the finnan haddie. One sat here and heard snatches 
of conversation which later would be incorporated 
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in books like ‘““Tales of the Mermaid Tavern,” or 
“Dr. Johnson and His Circle.” One basked in the 
presence of writers and artists, actors and actresses, 
explorers and critics, and then went home and told 
one’s grandchildren about it. At least, so Harry 
said. 

A table was secured over by a pillar, from which 
the Peters’ could not only see the impressive layout, 
but could overhear what went on at a large round 
table next tothem. Harry explained that this round 
table was the hub or center of the literary activity 
of the room. 

‘“The men and women who sit at this table,’’ he 
said, ‘‘do nothing but talk about each other’s plays 
and books and writings. They are most of them 
critics and playwrights and authors of one kind or 
another, and they come here each noon and talk 
shop. They decide here what new plays shall be 
allowed to live. They settle the fate of any new 
book. ‘They sit and praise each other and make 
smart literary references. You'll probably overhear 
some pretty good stuff, although it may be a little 
over your head at first. They’re a dangerous bunch, 
however, and exert a bad influence on literature... . 
Listen, now. ‘That’s Grammick, the critic of the 
Eagle, talking. Get this. It'll be good.” 

It was not Grammick of the Eagle who was talk- 
ing, but Dennig, column-conductor of the Dispatch, 
but never mind. 

‘and so,’ Dennig was saying, “I drew to my 
pair of sevens and got a pair of nines. Inside of 
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ten minutes the whole thing was over, and I was at 
home and in bed.” 

“How late did it last?’ asked one of the intel- 
lectuals. 

“T left at four. I wanted to get to bed early so 
as to be fresh the next day.”’ 

“Since when did you have to go to bed early in 
order to be fresh the next day?” 

“Tt must have been two other guys.” 

“That's a fine tie you’ve got on there, Louie. 
Who made it, Betsy Ross?” 

“That was given to him by the Bokhara people. 
It’s one of their by-products. The rest goes into 
pincushions.” 

“That's all right. That tie lights up at six o’clock 
and spells ‘Dentone.’” 

Mr. Peters leaned over and said to Harry: 

“Who did you say these are?” 

“They are the literary dictators in the theater and 
book world. They sit here and flatter each other 
and decide who outside their own circle is going to 
be allowed to live. Wait a minute, and they’ll begin 
to pull the intellectual stuff.”’ 

‘““We have to be out of here by four,” said Mr. 
Peters. ‘Will we have time?” 

“Here comes Refus, the critic of the New 4ge,” 
whispered Harry. ‘“He’s sort of the ringleader. 
He'll start things.” 

As Refus sat down, he looked about him inquir- 
ingly. Mr. Peters leaned forward to catch what he 
was going to say. The eminent critic placed his 
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hands on either side of his plate and cleared his 
throat. 

“Well,” he said, ‘would anyone here be inter- 
ested in a little game of stud this afternoon? Begin- 
ning at three and ending on Thursday sharp.” 

“Tl just drop in and pick up a few cards around 
five. But I have to quit by Wednesday. This is my 
busy week.” 

Mr. Peters leaned back. “I'll have some apple 
pie,” he said to the waiter. 

“They don’t seem to be in very good form this 
noon,” apologized Harry. 

‘“‘Are you sure this is the right hotel?’ asked Mr. 
Peters. ‘‘Perhaps they aren’t feeling dangerous to- 
day. Not enough red meat!” 

Harry said something about their doing most of 
their real talking in private and added that these 
so-called ‘‘poker-parties” which were being planned 
were probably juntas at which the dirty work was 
done. 

“What else does New York do in the literary 
line?’ asked Mr. Peters. 

“Well,” answered Harry, “I have a real treat in 
store for you later this afternoon. There is a studio 
tea being given by a friend of mine, a girl who is 
press-agent for one of the big pictures in town and 
who writes novels on the side. She knows all the 
famous people in the literary world, and we can 
drop in there and catch a glimpse of them as they 
eat.” 
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“I thought we were catching a glimpse of big 
literary people eating here,” said Mr. Peters. 

‘These are just critics,” replied Harry. ‘“Dan- 
gerous, in a way, but not creative. At this tea you 
will see people who are really doing things.” 

Mr. Peters turned to his wife. 

“What do you think?” he asked. 

“T would like to see the literary lights,” replied 
Mrs. Peters, “but I am afraid you would rather 
take a nap, Walter.” 

“T can take a nap while we’re at the tea,” said 
Mr. Peters grimly. ‘If you want to go, we'll go. 
Harry seems to know what’s what.” 

And, as he said this, Mr. Peters looked at their 
young guide with a glint in his eye which his wife 
had come to know so well and to fear so heartily. 
For in it she saw signs of the old homicidal mania 
stirring to life. She had a terrible feeling that the 
ranks of New York’s literati were in for a thinning 
out and feared that the process would begin with the 
extermination of the son of their old townsman. It 
would really be too bad if Mr. Peters were to kill 
Harry, but she knew enough of her husband’s little 
weakness to know that neither friendship nor civic 
spirit would stand in the way of his putting out of 
the way anyone who had irritated him beyond what 
he was pleased to call “a certain point.” 

Harry, however, having failed to produce his 
startling effect with the log-rolling clique at the 
round-table, was eager to redeem himself and in- 
sisted that they come to the tea. He seemed pretty 
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sure of the tea. So Mrs. Peters murmured a low 
prayer for the sailors at sea, and they agreed to 
meet Harry in the lobby at four. 

“‘Tsn’t there something we can do in the meantime 
to keep up the literary flavor of the luncheon?” 
asked Mr. Peters. ‘“‘We might play a little three- 
handed rummy.” 

But they had stayed so long in the dining-room 
listening to the fabrication of the belles-lettres, that 
they had barely time to watch a steam-shovel at 
work in a building excavation before it was the hour 
when Harry was to lead them into the field of real 
constructive literature and art. 

The tea was held in a studio in a district of New 
York which used to be the wholesale garment sec- 
tion, and which, as a matter of fact, still was the 
wholesale garment section. One of the old aristo- 
cratic houses of the town had been closed and sealed 
and thoroughly chilled until it was ready for con- 
version into studio apartments. The party was on 
the top floor, which meant that Mr. Peters’ old 
gasping trouble came back at the top of the third 
flight, and it looked for a while as if he never would 
make it. But something, perhaps the lust for blood, 
buoyed him up, and at the top of the flight they were 
greeted by their hostess. She evidently did not 
know Harry at all, but was under the impression 
that she was well acquainted with the Peters’. In 
fact, she even called them Mackintosh. 

“What will you have?” she asked. ‘You'll find 
the Scotch over there, and the poisoned-punch right 
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here. You know Aubrey Regis, don’t you? Of 
course, you do.” 

Aubrey Regis said that of course he knew the 
Peters’ and placed himself very close to Mr. Peters’ 
chest. 

“T think, in a way,” he said, “that I have done 
what Joyce failed to do in ‘Ulysses.’ I have given 
my hero not only three dimensions, but a certain 
tonal quality which carries through right to the 
end.” 

“‘T see,” said Mr. Peters. 

“Do you agree?” urged Aubrey. 

‘““Why not?” said Mr. Peters. 

“T can see that you’ve been fighting a fixation,” 
continued the author, pushing Mr. Peters into a 
corner. “Now, don’t deny it—” 

“Tt was a traffic policeman I fought,” said Mr. 
Peters significantly: ‘I killed him.” 

“Walter,” said Mrs. Peters, ‘don’t you want to 
come over and look at these books? They have 
some lovely books here.” 

‘What are you all talking about ?”’ said a middle- 
aged lady with bobbed hair, pushing her way into 
the little group. “Something to do with sex, I'll 
bet. 

“Naturally,” said Aubrey. ‘Every conversation 
is about sex if you know how to analyze it. Mr. 
Rogers, here” (indicating Mr. Peters), ‘‘was just 
saying that to his mind, I had outjoyced Joyce in my 
‘Exclamation,’ which, if I am not mistaken, shows 
that Mr. Rogers has hidden away in the back of his 
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brain just a tiny instinct toward flagellation. Am I 
right, Mr. Rogers?” 

“If it means what I think it means,” said Mr. 
Peters, ‘you never were more correct in your life.”’ 

“You should read my new book of verse, Mr. 
Rogers,” said the bobbed-haired matron. ‘It will 
be out in a limited edition next week, of which yours 
will be Number Four. But you must promise not to 
show it to the police.” 

“T promise,” said Mr. Peters. 

“Do come and look at the books, Walter,” said 
Mrs. Peters. 

“Don’t you take him away from me,” said the 
lady poet. ‘“‘You are a bad woman. Mr. Rogers 
and I have struck up quite a friendship, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised it he came home and lived 
with me until October; would you, Mr. Rogers? 
Or perhaps you are living with this lady already?” 

“Well, we have been going around together for 
some time,” said Mr. Peters. ‘“‘Where’s Harry?” 

Harry was discovered near the punch-bowl with 
a young lady who was plying him with its contents. 

“Harry,” said Mr. Peters, “I’ve got a lot of work 
to do before dinner. Do you suppose you could 
help me find my coat?” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Harry. ‘‘There are 
lots of people here you have to meet yet. ——Miss 
Wenkle, I want you to know my very good friends 
the Peters’. They come from my old home town, a 
terrible burg, but all right as a place to come away 
from—eh, Mr. Peters?” 
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Miss Wenkle pulled her dress up over her shoul- 
der and turned to Mr. Peters. 

“Are you fond of Proust?” he asked. 

“IT wouldn’t say fond,” replied Mr. Peters grimly. 

“That’s too bad,’ said Miss Wenkle, ‘‘because 
somehow I thought you would be. You Jook like a 
Proust fan.” 

“T look like my father,” said Mr. Peters. ‘My 
father is still alive.” 

“You think a great deal of your father, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, I said that he was still alive, didn’t I?” 

“T thought so. Your father has always been your 
favorite parent, hasn’t he. Did you ever recognize 
the CEdipus complex in yourself?” 

“Do you mean my kidney trouble?” asked Mr. 
Peters. ’ 

“Well, that might be a sign, too. Come over 
here and let me talk to you. I want to tell you about 
the thing that I am working on now—a book which 
will express just the things that you have been try- 
ing to express all your life but haven’t been able to. 
We have had lots of books dealing frankly with sex, 
but no one has ever taken it up from the chromatic 
standpoint—that is, no one has ever put sex into 
colors satisfactorily. It has been done in painting— 
perhaps. But never, so far as I know—” 

‘Will you excuse me for just a minute ?”’ said Mr. 
Peters. ‘I want to speak to my wife.” 

“You old-fashioned dear, you!’’ said Miss 
Wenkle. ‘Do you know, I think that we are on the 
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brink of a new form of irregularity, in which hus- 
bands and wives are going to go about together 
and—”’ 

But Mr. Peters had gone. He had taken Mrs. 
Peters by the arm and led her downstairs. 

“You get into a cab and go back to the hotel,”’ he 
said. “I have a few things to attend to here, and 
I'll be up in half an hour.” 

“Please, Walter,” said his wife, ‘“come along with 
me. Remember old Mr. Everson. He thinks the 
world of Harry.” 

“Pll be up in half an hour,” was all that Mr. 
Peters said, and slammed the door of the taxi on 
Mrs. Peters’ heel. 

A big fire, in which a lot of people were trapped 
on the top floor, is not a pleasant thing to write 
about. If you are interested in the details, how- 
ever, you can find them in the daily papers of the 
morning after the Peters’ introduction into the 
literary life of New York. 


“Fellow citizens,” said the candidate, “I have fought 
against the Indians. I have often had no bed but the 
battle-field and no canopy but the sky. I have marched over 
the frozen ground till every step has been marked with 
blood.” 

His story took well till a dried-up looking voter came to 
the front. 

“T’ll say you’ve done enough for your country. Go home 
and rest. I’ll vote for the other fellow.” 

—Literary Digest. 
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Dolce Far Niente* 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
From The Saturday Evening Post 


Oh, I'd like to spend a season 
Where there is no rime or reason, 
Where the armadillydoodle dawdles round among 
the trees; 
Where the kitty-katy-diddums 
Play at hidy-seeky-hiddums, 
And the parallelepipedon is piping in the breeze. 


Oh, how sweet ’twould be to lie 
Underneath a scurrying sky, 
While the myrmidons are murmuring and the flit- 
terbatters fly; 
On a musky afternoon 
When the bibblebobadoon 
Goes a-hunting young green cheeses for to make a 
harvest moon! 


And oh, wouldn’t it be pleasant 
If a pheasant, as a present, 
Brought some lovely little eggy-wegs and laid 
them at our feet; 
And a wary cassowary 
Brought a comical canary 
To trilly-rill a roundelay and make our joy com- 
plete? 


*Oopyright by the Curtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Carolyn Walls and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Oh, Id love to shilly-shally 
In a Vallombrosa valley, 
Where the wanderoo is wandering and the willow- 
walys weep; 
Where the behemoth is beaming 
And is seeming to be dreaming, 
. While the salamanders sally and Virginia creepers 
creep. 


Just Imagine! 


Stephen Leacock was traveling out West, and in 
the day coach in which he was sitting was a very 
inquisitive and chatty passenger whose curiosity was 
keenly aroused by the peculiarly constructed type- 
writer case at Leacock’s side. He eyed it for a long 
time and then burst into his hundredth question. 

“Say, I never saw a valise like that before. Would 
you mind telling me what’s in it?” 

“Well, if you must know,” said Leacock resign- 
edly, “I'll tell you. That box contains a mongoose.” 

“For pity’s sakes! What are you toting that 
around for?” 

“The fact is,’ drawled Leacock, “I’m going to 
visit a friend who has delirium tremens and he 
fancies he sees snakes. The mongoose, you know, 
kills snakes, so that’s why I’m taking it to him.” 

““Yes—but them snakes of his are imaginary, 
ain’t they?” 

“Of course they are,” said Leacock, “and this is 
an imaginary mongoose!” —Judge. 
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A revival was raging in a Virginia colored church. 
The fruits had been considerable. One obdurate 
soul, however, resisted the efforts of the elder. 
Called to account for his reluctance, he replied: 

‘Yo’ see how it is, Elder. I’se got a problem. I 
don’t see how I’se gwine git mah shirt on ovah mah 
wings when I gits to Glory.” 

“Dat ain’t yo’ problem,” retorted the exhorter 
promptly. ‘Yo’ problem is how is yo’ gwine git yo’ 
hat on ovah yo’ horns.” —Everybody’s Magazine. 


Sam, impaneled for jury service at a murder trial, 
had seemed a little too anxious to serve. 

‘Do you know the accused ?”’ he was asked. 

““Yassuh—dat is, nossuh,” he replied, realizing 
that if he made an affirmative answer he would be 
disbarred from serving. 

“Have you made up your mind as to his guilt or 
innocence.?”’ 

“Oh, no, suh.”’ 

“You think, then, that you could give his case a 
fair hearing?” 

“Yassuh,” replied Sam. ‘‘Leastways, ez fair ez 
de ole scamp deserves.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


‘What is your chief worry?” 
“Money.” 
‘T didn’t know you had any?” 
“T haven’t.” 
—Jacksonville Florida Times-Union. 
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The Memoir Aristocratic* 
As Done by the English Upper Classes 
(Typed by Ellis Parker Butler) 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


DDLY enough my first meeting with Queen 
() Victoria— (“The Queen,” as my dear old 
friend the Duke of Coffanspit called her— 

but not, of course, until after the Boer War, for, as 
Walter, the sixteenth Earl of Ofilsouse, told me, the 
Duke always wore yellow spats before that fatal 
affair with Madame Pompadour, who, as everyone - 
knew, was the mother sub-rosa of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, he and she being twins, a fact few suspected 
because of her much greater age. I had this direct 
from little Kate Knipps, the third daughter of that 
frightful old bore, Edelbertus Knipps, the American 
ironmonger fellow, she later making that unfortu- 
nate alliance with Wally, Viscount Odealot, the be- 
ginning of which it was my fortune to see, for I 
remember we were having five o’clock tea in the 
tennis court at Weemps, Lord Alfred Tennyson’s 
delightful country house near Weemps-Weemps, the 
own house of Edbert—‘‘Snooty’—Rimcut, later 
made Earl of Freydham, who always had ortolans 


*Copyright by the Ourtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Ellis Parker Butler and The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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for breakfast, from the King of Serbia’s estate, with 
boiled onions. 
But that, of course, was not generally known.) 


II 

And speaking of my first meeting with Queen Vic- 
toria, which did not take place until our third meet- 
ing, we both being absent on the first two occasions 
and only the Queen present on the second, the Queen 
(‘Her Majesty,” as the Earl of Soorgaz called her 
affectionately, his Second Footman being the notor- 
ious Harry Hurlingham, formerly employed by the 
Prince de Blakleg who had the affair with little Rosa 
Oppelduckheim, so long the favorite of the Czar of 
Persia, Mustapha Kamal, I having myself seen the 
letter that dear old Spoofy—as I called the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—did not write to George 
Washington, asking whether the Duchess of Ritz 
actually had the German measles as reported or 
merely the divorce. However, I think the matter 
was never settled, my dear friend Sappho—the poet, 
not Baron Loggerbier’s seventh wife—dying before 
the Earl of Pifflemere could find the hairpins, but 
perhaps the least said about it the better). 


III 


And speaking of my first meeting with Queen Vic- 
toria—a cultured lady but one whom I never had the 
pleasure of meeting—I recall a very laughable in- 
cident told me by the Prince de Blakleg, which 
occurred to him just before his first marriage and 
a few weeks after he had divorced his third wife, the 
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beautiful Duchess de Camembert, when we were 
both guests at the Palace of Versailles, which had 
not then been built, the site being occupied by the 
hunting lodge of Count Dugbert Pfimps (‘‘Nosey,” 
as we called him) although the hunting lodge was 
not there at the time, not having been erected until 
much later, the Duke having lost both legs at the 
battle of Prague, a sad affair that brought about his 
downfall although fortunately he escaped without 
injury. It seemed that the Earl of Hoboken, who 
was extremely fond of stewed prunes, which he had 
sent to him by the crate by special courier every 
morning from the estate of the Hetman of Meso- 
potamia, Ghengiz Khan (the Second, not the First) 
who had married Emma, Duchess of Killemkwik, 
after the death of her husband (that silly Georges 
Wrottenwayze, whose shop in the Rue Camphenol 
was owned by Rachel, the actress who made such a 
stir when she played in Peter Pan, her husband being 
the third Duke of Dischewottor). 

Dischewottor, by the way, was almost ridiculously 
particular about his trousers, always insisting that 
they have two legs, one on each side extending up- 
ward and downward, with buttons here and there on 
the upper portions of the trousers, but otherwise— 
except in that affair of the fried potatoes and Lady 
Rahmanners—not a bad fellow. 


IV 


And speaking of my first meeting with the Queen 
(her name was Victoria but she was so friendly with 
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me she always let me call her ‘““Your Royal High- 
ness’) I have always regretted that she died before 
I was born, for we had many good times together. 

I recall one incident that may not be without 
interest to those who remember the scandal created 
by the loss of the Kohinoor. On that afternoon I 
was wearing a hat, an article of apparel which the 
dear Prince (Wales) seldom appeared on the streets 
without, one of his best friends being Lord Brayn- 
luss, the same who afterward married little Jane 
Spiggott, Lady Muffinbutter’s daughter (“Old Hoss 
Muffnbutter’”’) who was then confined to her palace 
with a severe attack of corns, which, by the way, was 
also the affliction of the Duke of Toulouse (‘‘Flim 
Flam’”’) whose daughter, the beautiful Lady Wiffus, 
made the sixth in four, playing against the Duchess 
of Nomunny. I was not there at the time. 


Vv 


But speaking of my first meeting with Queen Vic- 
toria (‘‘the wiff,” as dear Prince Albert never called 
her) I well remember what she said to me just after 
shaking hands with Gladdy( Mr. Gladstone, inven- 
tor of the valise) at Windsor Castle. I was then in 
South Africa (“Affy,” as the Duke of Kummel- 
Leven prettily nicknamed it) stopping at Orstable- 
on-Alley, Lord Fathed’s beautiful estate in Djebt, 
he having just married the late Baroness Epsumsalz, 
at whose dinners my dear friend the Earl of Jacque- 
kasserie, was never present. I mean, of course, Lady 


Wurst-Manners (of the club-footed Wurst-Man- 
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ners, of Cussalot, not the one with the glass eye, for 
that was Lord Ellupus’ fault). 

At any rate it seems that there were two Irishmen, 
one named Pat and one named Mike, but the latter 
was not, if I remember rightly, the celebrated 
Michael O’Mike, of Ossory, for he was the one who 
eloped with little Sue Fralomony, who had been 
Count Emout’s mistress. However, the Emperor 
—I refer, of course, to His Imperial Highness— 
denied it at the time, but I was not present and can 
only say what I was told. Personally I have never 
had any reason to doubt it. 


> Oi 


The relative importance of small things is illustrated in an 
incident described by Admiral Bacon in “A Naval Scrap 
Book.” It concerns a destroyer that had been through a 
stiff engagement. After the fight the stokehold hatches were 
lifted and up popped the heads of two grimy stokers. One of 
the officers, thinking he would like to hear a stokehold 
opinion of the action, listened to their remarks. All he heard 
was: “Well, all I can say, Bill, is that he ought to have 
married the girl.” —Life. 


“You say you come from Detroit,’ said the doctor to his 
fellow passenger; ‘that’s where they make automobiles, 
Pit it! 

“Sure,” replied the American with some resentment; ‘“‘we 
make other things in Detroit, too.” 

“Yes, I know,” retorted the doctor; “I’ve ridden in ’em.” 

—Literary Digest. 
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The two commercial travelers were discussing 
the careless way in which trunks and suitcases are 
handled by some railway companies. 

“T had a very cute idea for preventing that once,” 
said one of them, smiling reminiscently. ‘‘I labeled 
each of my bags ‘With Care—China.’ ” 

‘‘And did that have any effect?” asked the other. 

“Well, I don’t know; you see, they shipped the 
whole darned lot off to Hong-kong.” 

—Pittsburgh Telegraph-Chronicle. 


I have just learned of an editor who started poor 
twenty years ago and retired with a comfortable for- 
tune of $50,000. This was acquired through in- 
dustry, economy, conscientious effort, indomitable 
perseverance, and the death of an uncle who left 
him $49,990.—Santa Fe Magazine. 


Six-year-old Billie found a pocketbook and made 
haste to return it to its owner. 
‘“You’re an honest lad,” the latter told him, mag- 
nanimously. ‘Here, [ll give you a dime.” 
‘Aw, you don’t hafta,” replied Billie, turning 
away. “I kept a quarter out.’ 
—The American Legion Weekly. 


Phoner: Hello, Central! I want Blank 5497— 
and say, get it quick, like they do in the movies. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Mother Goose for Antique Collectors* 


By KENNETH CARRICK 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


Sing a song of auctions, 
Pile the car with junk; 
Four-and-twenty warming pans 
And a horsehair trunk. 


When the car is started: 

“Catch that spool-turned bed!” 
“Bobby, take the bureau 

Off your sister’s head!” 


Father’s at the steering wheel, 
Lapp’d in luster wares; 

“Mercy! Was that grandma 
Or those Windsor chairs ?” 


“Mother, hold the highboy!”’ 
Shades of Duncan Phyfe, 
Tomorrow comes another sale; 


Gosh, what a life! 


*Oopyright by the Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reproduced through the courtesy of Kenneth Robinson, Alice VanLeer 
Carrick, and The Saturday Evening Post. 
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I saw the Mayflower sailing in, 
Sailing in, sailing in; 
I saw the Mayflower sailing in, 
On Forefathers’ Day in the morning. 


The Brothers Adam were at the wheel, 

J. Wedgwood piped with a tarry zeal, 

While Sheraton frisked in a sailor’s reel, 
On Forefathers’ Day in the morning. 


The hold was heavy with bumper crops 

Of gate-legged tables with inlaid tops. 

Said the captain, “Steer for the furniture shops,” 
On Forefathers’ Day in the morning. 


‘We'll leave our load on this rock-bound shore, 
Yo-ho, my hearties, and go for more.” 
‘We want antiques!” the Indians roar; 
“It’s Forefathers’ Day in the morning.”’ 


* * * * 


Simple Simon met a shy man 
Going to a sale; 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 
“Brother, why so pale?” 


Says the shy man to Simple Simon, 
“T’ve got to bid, and dread it.” 

Says Simple Simon to the shy man, 
‘Tm married too. You said it!” 
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Tilly was a mean thing, Tilly was a cat! 
Tilly came to my house, and grabbed a braided mat. 


I went to Tilly’s house, Tilly wasn’t there; 
Tilly came to my house, and snitched a Wainscot 
chair. 


I went to Tilly’s house, Tilly was in bed, 
I pulled out the fluted posts and beat her on the head. 


There was a man in Our Town 
(The hero of my verse) 

He dashed into an auction room 
And emptied out his purse. 


And when he found his purse was flat, 
With all his might and main, 
He had an auction of his own, 


And filled it full again. 


This is the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 

And filled up the attic that Jack built. 
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This is the burnt-wood ping-pong set 

That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 


And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


This is the burnt-leather pillow cover 

With a Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 


And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


This is the basket of raffia grass 

That followed the burnt-leather pillow cover 
With a Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 


And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


These are the book ends hammered from brass 
That followed the basket of raffia grass 

That followed the burnt-leather pillow cover 
With a Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 


And filled up the attic that Jack built. 
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This is the space all cozy and snug 

Reserved for the antique-style hooked rug 

That will follow the book ends hammered from brass 
That followed the basket of raffia grass 

That followed the burnt-leather pillow cover 
With a Gibson girl and her heavy lover, 

That followed the burnt-wood ping-pong set 
That followed the hand-painted taboret 

That was made by the wife who went plumb daft 
Over each All-America art and craft, 

And filled up the attic that Jack built. 


“Dirty-Shirt”” Dan came riding down the main street of 
Cactus in a cloud of dust. He was riding a panther with a 
cactus saddle, a wild cat was under his left arm, and he was 
beating the panther with a rattlesnake. He dismounted with 
a flourish in front of July and August’s, swaggered in, and 
bellowed in a loud voice, “Gimme me favorite drink: lye, 
sulphuric acid, a couple o’ shots 0’ arsenic and some nitro- 
glycerine.” 

He downed his drink with a gulp. 

“W-where do you come from?” quavered the barkeep. 

“Aw,” said “Dirty-Shirt,” “I come from up on the hills. 
The tough guys run me out.”—Brown Jug. 
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“Do you ever take anything?” asked the old 
roomer casually. 

“Sometimes,” replied the new boarder, brighten- 
ing up. 

“Then be careful,” advised the old reprobate, 
“for our landlady is very finicky about missing 
towels and silverware.’—American Legion W eekly. 


“So you wish to leave to get married, Mary. I 
hope you have considered the matter seriously ?”’ 

“Oh, I have, mum. I’ve been to two fortune- 
tellers and a clairvoyant, and looked in a sign-book, 
and dreamed on a lock of ’is ’air, and I’ve been to 
a medium and a asterologist, and they all tell me 
to go ahead, mum. [I ain’t one to marry reckless 
like, mum.’’—Literary Digest. 


Jones: Excuse me, sir, are you Sir George Comp- 
ton-Keen?” 

Famous Actor: Yes, I am. 

Jones: I thought you must be—you’re so like 
him.—Literary Digest. 


“My poor fellow,” said the lady, “here is a quar- 
ter for you. Goodness gracious, it must be dreadful 
to be lame, but just think how much worse it would 
be if you were blind.” 

“Yer right, lady,” agreed the beggar, “when I 
was blind I was always getting counterfeit money.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 
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Americana* 


By H. L. MENCKEN and G. J. NATHAN 


From The American Mercury 


CALIFORNIA 


TRONG and sarcastic words of the Hon. Ted 
S W. Goodyear, of Lankershim, directed at him 
who stripped his automobile, as set forth in 

the Los Angeles Times: 


Mere words are incapable of expressing my heartfelt 
thanks to you for leaving the paint on my car, and the air 
in the tires. 

But I double dare you to return for that. If there is in 
you any of the spirit of Jesse James and Rube Burrows, 
whom you so earnestly try to emulate, and you should try to 
return and get the dust and bills on the car, you will find an 
automatic shotgun that can empty five charges of buckshot 
over ninety degrees of Lankershim in nothing flat. If that 
isn’t hospitality enough for you, maybe some soft noses will 
suffice. 

In my estimation you are lower than whale tracks on the 
bottom of the ocean. You would sell your dead grand- 
mother’s skin for sausage casings. 

Only the censorship of this newspaper prevents me from 
stating how, why and just what I really think of you. 

Mispah, Kismet, Selah and Auf Wiedersehen! May the 
Lord forgive you as I do—not! I hope I have made myself 
sufficiently clear. 


*Oopyright by The American Merury. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of The American Mercury. 
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GEORGIA 


Apothegms of Mrs. Mary Harris Armour, presi- 
dent of the Georgia State W. C. T. U., as reported 
by the Georgia Cracker: 


The Volstead Act is a part of God’s plan. 

Prayer is a greater force than electricity. 

When the Bible speaks favorably of wine, it means un- 
fermented wine. When it speaks unfavorably of wine, it 
means fermented wine. 


How the lovers of the drama in white, Protestant, 
100% Atlanta received the boob-shocker, “Simon 
called Peter,’’ as described by the moral Georgian: 


The audience sat there all quivering for situations, and on 
every occasion—and there were many of them—when it 
seemed likely that the bounds of decency were to be over- 
stepped, it noisily voiced its approval with certain intimate 
ejaculations, such as “Oh, boy!” to make it very plain that 
it understood the very minutest detail of what was going 
forward. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patriotic protest in the eminent Philadelphia 
Bulletin: 


Sir: Just a word relative to the cross-word puzzles of the 
Bulletin. It is very tantalizing to me, and I am sure to 
others also, to complete the entire puzzle except some word 
in a foreign language. I am purely American and, of course, 
delight in things American. The cross-word puzzles if con- 
fined to English will enlighten me and enlarge my vocabu- 
lary, but if the foreign element is injected, I fear I will get 
disgusted and quit, thereby losing the effect which cross-word 
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problems are supposed to exercise. I know no foreign lan- 
guages and there are many in my class. I have only a dic- 
tionary and it does not tell who are the Greek gods, what 
the Latin is for so-and-so, who was the Roman Emporer 
300 B. C. or the Arcadian God of Shepherds. Please do not 
consider me intelligent when I make the assertion that I 
master the English section every night, because I am only one 
of the many products of public schools. We see the foreign 
element stuck into everything today, so try to keep the cross- 
words purely American. —B. P. 


From a report of an address by the Hon. Joseph 
A. Turner, of Roanoke, Va., before the Philadelphia 
Rotary Club: 


He quoted an English Rotarian as saying that Rotary was 
more than a luncheon club; it was a posture of the soul. 


TEXAS 


Psychological exhibit from Col. Mayfeld’s 
Weekly, a Ku Klux journal published at Houston: 


Dear Editor: I hope you will forgive me for writing 
to you. I ama true Protestant of America. I see in your 
paper that the Ku Klux Klan gives protection for women. 
I have lived in Marshall for 35 years, and there is not a man 
in Marshall or anywhere else that can point the finger at 
me. I have lived an honest life and I just want to know 
why it is that some people can get protection from the klan 
and others can not. Now, I have believed in the klan. I 
think they do a good work. I voted for a man just because 
I was told he was a klansman. Now there was a Negro 
named Levie Butts lives just across the street from me. He 
brought some groceries here. I met him at the door to take 
the groceries. He says, “I will take them in,” or he was 
coming in. He asked me how I felt. I told him I was not 
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well. I felt bad. I moved back the things that were on the 
table and then got back from the table. He leaned over on 
the table and looked at me and says: “Mrs. Morris, you are 
fat” and grabbed at the front of my dress. I jumped back 
and said: “You must not talk to me and do that way.” 
Then he eased up and said, “Excuse me.” And when I saw 
he had changed I said no more, for I thought it best to get 
off if I could, for he is a mean Negro. I saw him go ona 
white man’s place and take his gun from him and jump on 
him. I would have you to law, but I have never seen any 
justice in law. They might have fined him and let him out 
and I wanted him to leave. I don’t want to live by that 
Negro. So I was so sure that the klan would make him 
leave I didn’t ask them to kill him, although he needs it. 
Mr. Morris wanted to go to him, but I would not let him, 
for I knew that he would have to go to kill or be killed, and 
he is not a good shot, and he has no health. He is weak. We 
did not know the klan, and no one would go with my 
husband. 

Then the Negro went to a white man to get him to help 
him out, and said that I mistook his meaning. The man 
would not do it. Then another man, the nearest neighbor 
that we had, came and said he knew some of the klan and he 
would see them. Just let it die down and they would get the 
Negro. So we waited. Every day or two he would come to 
see what we had done. Mr. Morris told him that he was 
going to try to see some of the klan. He says, “No, I have 
done that. You are not to know anything about it. They 
will do it.” So we waited and nothing done. He kept putting 
us off. This man’s wife said she would not ask anyone to go 
with her. She would do it herself; that the Negro would not 
have done her that way. How was I to know that the Negro 
was going to do so, and this man’s brother’s widow said there 
was nothing to it. I got afraid and mistook the Negro’s 
meaning. 

I call on God, Jesus Christ and heaven that I told the 
truth, and God knows it nearly kills me to see white people 
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put me down worse than the Negro. I feel like I was going 
crazy. I can’t look out of my door without seeing Negroes. 
When I saw they were not going to make him leave I told 
the Negro’s wife that the mob was talking of taking him, 
and the best thing for them to do was to leave. She said, 
“Oh, they won’t do anything to Mr. Butts.” 

A friend of mine has been giving me your paper to read. 
I read every word of it. I think just like your paper says. 
As soon as I can I am going to take your paper and get those 
Catholic books. I don’t like the Catholics, but I do believe 
in the klan, and I think that Negro paid that man to help him. 
If you say anything about this, please don’t call my name, as 
it would do no good. Please tell me, was I right or wrong, 
and forgive me for troubling with this. I could not help 
writing. =-Marshall, ‘Tex,, oe 3; Box 7s. 


.€O JN NE CTICUT. 


The clean, i siecaie amusement of Ciitatian 
business ’ivven, as reported by the nye ReULREE New.’: 
Haven Register: Seren 


Four Ibundred members of he Hoey: Club, who Rolls- 
Royced and Forded to the McAlpin Hotel, New York, last 
week for the club’s weekly luncheon, looked at Ned Way- 
burn and listened to him tell how he picks chorus beauties 
that completely satisfy the exacting demands of Ziegfeld and 
other producers. “The members were extremely attentive. 

“A girl’s throat is the same circumference as the calf of her 
leg,” confided Wayburn. . . . He explained the close 
scrutiny that a girl endures when applying for a position in 
the merry-merry. It is necessary to “look right through” 
the applicant, deciding at a glance whether she has the needed 
symmetry of body. . . . The age of the applicant is told by 
looking at the back of her hand... . 

The members all pronounced the talk as having been 
highly educational. ‘They passed out of the dining room 
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singing, “Hello, Hello, Hello” with full chorusian gestures, 
and returned to their offices to look at the backs of their 
stenographers’ hands. 


INDIANA 


Lesson in 100% Americanism, credited to Travis, 
C. J., of the Supreme Court of Indiana, by the 
learned Indianapolis News: 


Young people, do not be led astray by the theory of voting 
for the man and not for the party. Vote the straight Re- 
publican ticket regardless of the qualifications of the candi- 
date for office. If your parents told you, and you knew it to 
be true, that the mail carrier who delivers letters at your 
door was an immoral man, would that prevent you from 
accepting a letter front Hira? “(he same proposition holds in 
politics. « Ever. chough ‘you krow:a man-to be incompetent, 
ever’ though you know him to be immoral, vote for him be- 
_ cause he represents the Republican ticket.» 


: NEW: JERSEY 
Rewards of the heroes of democracy in seaboard 
New Jersey, as revealed by the Somers Point corres- 
pondent of the Atlantic City Gazette-Review: 


The ladies of the Civic Club have been planning for a 
long time to erect some kind of a memorial to the boys of the 
Point who lost their lives in the World War. Several prom- 
inent ladies suggested that a comfort station would be a fit- 
ting memorial. 


~ KENTUCKY 
Exultant gloat of the boosters of Louisville: 


If eight men started from their respective homes in New 
Orleans, Dallas, Omaha, Minneapolis, Toronto, New York 
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City, Charleston and Jacksonville, and traveled by the short- 
est and quickest routes until they met, they would shake 
hands sixteen and one-half yards north of the Customs House 
on Fourth street, Louisville, on a sewer cap midway between 
a trolley pole and a fire plug. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Results of a questionnaire sent to students at the 
University of North Carolina by the editor of the 
Carolina Magazine: 


No. of different 


girls had dates Necked 
with during Tried at first 
Cases Summer to neck Necked attempt 

1 17, 17 14 13 

af 8 1 1 1 

3 2 Z 1 1 

4 1 — — — 

5 5 3 3 0 

6 + 2 1 0 

7 6 Ss 3 3 

8 12 5 5 5 

9 6 6 5 4 
10 13 5 + — 
11 1 — — — 
{2 0 0 0 0 
13 8 4 4 0° 
14 8 1 1 1 
15 1 — — — 
16 14 7 7 4 
Vi 7 1 1 1 


The average number of girls each man had dates with 
was about 6; the average number of girls each tried to have 
a petting party with was about 4; and the average number 
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of girls petted was slightly less than 4. Thus 87.7% of 


those tried were necked. 


MINNESOTA 


Editorial amenities along the Rum river, as re- 
vealed by a front page leader in the esteemed Osseo 
Press: 


J. T. G. Roe, editor of the Anoka Beacon, should be 
lynched, parboiled, vitriolized, quartered and his remains 
hung on a fence to dry. In flaming headlines he accuses us 
of attempted suicide in his last issue of his 2x4 measly, 
mangy sheet. 

This long, lean, lanky, lantern-jawed, lop-eared, lop-sided, 
long-faced, hollow-eyed, pot-bellied, carping, whimpering 
wampus, this cross between a jelly-fish and a cur will answer 
to us, not in a libel suit, but personally. 

We admit that we were ill last Wednesday evening. But 
to accuse us of self-destruction could only originate in the 
mind of an imbecile. 

We have always safeguarded our health. It has been our 
custom after a hard day’s work to step to the kitchen cabinet 
and take a tonic before retiring and upon arising in the 
morning. 

We were about to retire and from custom reached into 
the cabinet and took a large, healthy swig and after quite a 
draught we noticed that the taste was off. Our better half 
had been housecleaning and accidentally placed a bottle of 
O’Cedar in the cabinet. This is what we got hold of, but 
we wish to say that we were only slightly indisposed for a 
short interval. 
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Kohn & Léwe* 
By Kurt M. STeIn 


From Die Schonste Lengewitch 
Androcles Kohn von Keokuk 
Iss nw’ schon dreizehn Woche’ 
Mitaus a Job und abgelegt, 
Und derfor flach gebroche’. 


Da kommt a Circus in die Town. 
Necessity tut presseh: 

“Ich try’s! Might be da iss a Job,” 
Denkt Kohn. ‘Ich muss doch esse’.” 


Er beatet’s raus zum Circus lot 
Und tut kei Time net loseh 

Den Manager zu frage’: ‘‘Please, 
Konnt enny Help Ihr useh?” 


Der Circus guy gibt Kohn a Look 
Und sagt: ‘Wei, yes, wir needah 
A Man wo in die Cages geht 
Und tut die Lions feedeh.” 


“Oxcoos me,’ sagt der Kohn und tut 
Sei Head hart sidewise shakeh. 

“Tch bin sehr much oblidged, jedoch 
Den Job kann ich net takeh.” 


“Why not?” replite der Circus guy. 
“Hast d’ net die Bible g’lese’ 
Von Daniel und die Lions’ Den? 


,>”9 


’*S iss auch a Yidd gewese’. 


va *Oopyright by Pascal Oovici, Publisher, 1925. 
Reprinted by special permission. 
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“Von Daniel und die Lions’ Den? 
Vell, Mister Ringelling, 

Die Lions DENN und Lions NOW 
Dass iss a differenz Ting!” 


Perspective 


Voice from out the eternal mists, to the soul: 

“Flere are a billion universes; choose one! In 
that universe are a trillion planetary systems;— 
choose one! In that planetary system are ten mil- 
lion worlds;—choose one! Now in that world are 


a million souls waiting to be born. Choose one!” 
ee Feta 


Forty years later, the soul, addressing a banquet: 
‘“‘—_and in conclusion, allow me to say, gentlemen, 
that my life’s ambition will have been fulfilled if the 
elevated spur is extended past Sterett’s department 
store. It is to this end that I have devoted my en- 
ergies for so many years 
—Arthur Train Jr., in Life. 


Mary Anne gave notice she was going to be mar- 
ried. Her mistress, perturbed, said: “Of course, I 
don’t want to put any obstacle in the way of your 
getting married, but I wish it were possible for you 
to postpone it until I can get another maid.” 

“Well, mum,” Mary Anne replied, “I ’ardly 
think I know ’im well enough to arsk ’im to put it 
off!”—The Christian Register (Boston). 
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A Hibernian lady, being brought to court charged 
with assault upon a neighbor, pleaded not guilty. 
The prosecutor leaned forward, shook his finger in 
her face, and shouted: 

“If we prove your guilty, which we will do, will 
you tell us why you committed this offense?” 

“T will not!” retorted the defendant hotly. “I 
had me own reasons.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Jock’s bagpipe playing was the one thing that 
mattered to him in life; it was a rival even to whisky 
and religion. One night, while he was strutting 
about the room, skirling for all he was worth, his 
wife attempted a mild and very belated protest. 
‘‘Jock,”’ said she, ‘‘that’s an awfu’ noise you’re mak- 
ing.’ Jock sat down and took off his boots, then got 
up and resumed his piping in his stocking-soles. 

——— —Life. 

Sandy: Hoo is it, Jock, that ye mak sic an enair- 
mous profit off yer potatoes when ye gie a special 
price to each freend? 

Jock: Well, I tak a half-crown off the price be- 
cause he’s a freend o’ mine; then I tak ten pounds off 
the hunderd weight because I’m a freend o’ his. 

—_———— —Literary Digest. 

We wish to thank neighbors and friends, and 
especially the members of the K. K. K., who so 
kindly assisted in the death and burial of our father 
and uncle-—Card of Thanks in the New Castle 
(Pa.) News. 
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A man once rented a plot of ground to a negro 
neighbor, upon which corn was to be planted, and 
at harvest time the renter was to receive one-fourth 
of the yield. Meeting the negro during harvest 
time, he asked: 

“Took here, Sam, have you harvested the corn?” 

“Yes, sah, boss, long ago!” 

“Well, wasn’t I to get one-fourth?” 

“Yes, boss, that’s the truf, but there wasn’t no 
fourth! Der was jes’ three loads, and dey was 
mine.”’—The Christian Register. 


Teacher: We are going to have a little talk on 
wading birds. Of course, the stork is one—what 
are you laughing at, Elsie? 

Little Elsie: Oh, but, teacher—the idea of there 
being any storks!—Literary Digest. 


“The only worker I ever knew who would work 
when the boss was away was the old-fashioned 
American hired man,” declared a professor at Grand 
Rapids. We have known a couple of them to sit 
on a fence at such times and work until their jaws 
were totally exhausted.—E. C. 4., in Detroit News. 


Con: The radio will never take the place of 
newspapers. 
Denser: Why? 
Con: You can't start a fire with a radio set. 
—Science and Invention. 
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The Disentangler* 


By Hoitworrny Harr 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


eas were only two of us in the club living 


room and the other man wasa Frenchman. I 

could hardly blame him for it, of course, since 
both of us were in France. What I did blame him 
for, however, was his attitude toward the weather. 
Regularly, at three-minute intervals, he glanced at 
the streaming panes and whickered softly. Each 
quarter hour he rose, went to the window and 
cramped himself with laughter as he gazed out at 
the drenched landscape, and this annoyed me exces- 
sively. 

It was two years since I had last swung a club. 
Even my niblick was cold and rusted in the bag. 
But my friends had finally persuaded me to join the 
Golf at Tache-sur-Grenouille. I had then traveled 
forty bumping kilometers from Paris for my first 
practice round, and when I arrived at the chalet of 
the Golf it was raining doggedly, in shaking blan- 
kets of water. The fairways were everglades, the 
greens looked like eel fisheries, and there was no 
train back to Paris until half past four. 

My companion, with another great laugh, turned 
from the window. 


*Oopyright by the Ourtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement with Holworthy Hall. 
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“What a villain time!’’ he remarked cheerfully. 

“But yes,’ I responded, in pure Yale French. 
“But yes. Truly, it falls of the water.” 

He moved toward me. 

“T demand pardon, sir, but do you just come from 
making party of this club?” 

“Yes, I said, “I do. Just at the.hour. I'ma 
new member.” 

His smile was engaging. 

“Then permit me to clear myself up. I am Mr. 
the Count of Vineuil, and of the committee on the 
ondecar.”’ 

At length it percolated. 

“But yes! Iam enchanted. And I am Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Smith, of the Great Western Fertilizer 
Company.” 

“Since Mr. Smiss is American,”’ he remarked, “‘it 
would be superfluous to inquire if he is a good 
player.” 

“Well, at home,” I said, “my ondecar was ten. 
But, Mr. the Count, it is since two years that I have 
not played; and also I have lately developed rheu- 
matism; and furthermore I have been obliged to 
adopt spectacles; and in addition I—” 

‘Oh, la, la!” he said compassionately. ‘‘My pro- 
found regrets. But yet—ten? An _ excellent 
player!” 

Now although it is always better to begin with a 
generous ondecar, it is seldom wise to bicker with the 
committee; so that for the moment I accepted his 
compliment and fed it back to him. 
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“And you, no doubt? Your own ondecar, for 
example?” 

He pushed several cubic feet of air away from 
him. 

“It is four. But you must not prejudice me. I—” 

“Four!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Ta-ta-ta! A veritable 
ace!” 

He shook his head. 

“No, no, no! I play the golf like this, like that. 
We other French, we are still young at these sports 
in plain air. Yet once—” He sighed, and then 
laughed. ‘Well, it is finished; but once, I confess 
it, I have done a round of the golf so formidable that 
it finds itself in history. Hence my ondecar—all 
from that special round.” He eyed me experimen- 
tally. ‘‘And if perhaps monsieur bores himself—” 

“TI should be honored,” I said with resignation, 
“to hear the narrative of Mr. the Count.” 


We found ourselves—said the count—on the ter- 
race—myself and my friend the Duke of Bléran- 
court. I had just returned from six months alone 
in our Indo-China, on affairs. I was asking what 
had passed at the club. He frowned. 

“Too much. For example, one has at last ad- 
mitted Dumont.” 

“What! I said, startled. ‘But no! It is im- 
possible! Dumont has the entrance here? How the 
devil did that arrive?” 

He shrugs his shoulders. 
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“One asks of himself. But it is so. He was 
candidate during six years. Then one day—pouf! 
And the fact is accomplished.” 

Now this Dumont was a type of an individual. 
He was a veritable disentangler. And how! A 
richissime, but always the braggart and the bluffeur. 
I did not know him in person; I have only his eye 
acquaintance, but that was plenty. 

I say, ‘‘Well, how does he behave himself?” 

‘What would you expect? He makes the flirt at 
all the dames. He offers bets too high. He 
But speak of the wolf, and one sees his tail! There 
he comes!” 

In truth, this very Dumont approaches himself, 
and without invitation he sits at our table. The duke 
introduces us. Dumont, as usual, is mounted on his 
grand horses, and he has not given himself the 
trouble to hear correctly either my name or my title. 
He calls me Mr. Vermeil—Mr. Silver-Gilt! I am 
very much piqued. 

“Duke,” he begins, with impudence, ‘“‘I come from 
seeing in the dining room the most beautiful woman 
who still exists in France.” 

“Flite! says the duke wearily. ‘Just as you 
likes: 

“But yes,” recites Dumont. ‘Ah, but she is ex- 
quisite!”” Then he addresses me, all condescending. 
‘Do not dispute me, Mr. Vermeil,’ he warns, in 
laughing. 

“I declare that she is the queen of beauty.” 
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Now, myself, I am piqued. Suddenly I put my- 
self in anger. I lean myself on both the two elbows 
and say sweetly, “Sir, I regret that you are so badly 
informed. Indeed, I wonder if the really most beau- 
tiful woman in France would not be absolutely ignor- 
ant of you.” 

This Dumont always has his head near his hat. 
That is to say, he is very quarrelish. 

“Sir,” he returns, “I am not used to contradiction. 
I recount again a time that I ——” 

“To a good listener—salute!” I interrupt him. 
It means that if he had understood me well he had 
better watch out for himself. 

“What?” he bristles. ‘“‘You deny me—you? But 
among the blind, the people with one eye are the 
kings—no ?” 

The duke is urging me to be gay and disposed, but 
I avoid him. I am piqued. 

“Oh, to the railroad station, you bundle!” I say, 
furious. 

He bounds up. 

“What? This to me? I will make you see 
thirty-six candles, imbecile!” 

The duke has attached my arm, but I escape. 

“Why, you package,” I say, “I will pull your nose 
so far around you would sneeze in your ear!” 

“Zut, alors!” he says, with foam. “I have dined 
enough on this! This means the prairie!” By 
which he would imply the duel. 

My friend the duke is also upright. 
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“Hold, hold!” he protests. ‘To what effect so 
idiot a performance? The duel is unnecessary, and 
often comes to no decision. Name me as your 
referee, you two, and I will arrange everything. 
There shall be plenty of satisfaction, but no blood. 
I urge you to put the matter between my hands.” 

I regard this type Dumont. 

“Mr. the Duke,” I say, “I accept your sugges- 
tion.” 

Dumont has the wrinkled front. 

“Oh, well, me also,” he says at last. 

The duke is pensive, but at the bottom of a minute 
he speaks. 

“Gentlemen, I have trapped an idea. At the golf 
you have the same ondecar. You will therefore con- 
test a tourney of eighteen holes. He who loses will 
confess that the dame mentioned by his opponent 
is the most beautiful and will pay twenty thousand 
francs damages. And he must also carry the sack 
of the lady of him who gains for one round of the 
golf, on a day selected by me, or forfeit another 
twenty thousand francs damages. There, gentle- 
men!” 

Me, I exclaim, “‘Ravishing! To hurt this fat 
one with a rapier would be difficult; he is too uphol- 
stered. But to hurt him in his treasury—ah, that 
would be ten times double more tragic for him. And 
at the golf I could beat him into flat seams!” An 
expression from old times, when the winners of the 
battle, in chasing the enemy from the field, beat them 
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with their sabers until they flattened the very seams 
of their clothing. 

“Parbleu!” shouts Dumont. ‘But at the golf, 
after me, you can take away the ladder!” A locu- 
tion of the circus; for the chief acrobat, he always 
comes down the last. 

‘The proof will be contested,” reports the duke, 
“to-morrow morning at seven hours. Each princi- 
pal will bring one supporter, and the affair will then 
be concluded in the strictest intimacy. At seven we 
shall be isolated.” 

This Dumont then disappears, and I go and 
search madame my wife. 

“Well, little cabbage,” I say, “I am going to rest 
here tonight, because tomorrow at a very good hour 
I have a rendezvous. I am desolated not to invite 
you to rest also, but I have an urgent need to be 
sole.” 

She is a very good wife. She knows I am serious. 
She returns to Paris, and I search my friend the 
Colonel Lemoine, to be my supporter. 

The colonel, who was officer of liaison during the 
war, is very correct. He replies, “But this is not at 
all according. to the code! ‘To substitute for the 
weapons of a gentleman these instruments of golf? 
And to arrange it yourselves, instead of through 
your seconds? Sangdieu! I don't seize it!” 

“Yet it is so arranged. Will you support me?” 

“T suppose, yes,” he answers gloomily. “It is not 
in the code to refuse, even if you were to battle your- 
self with shovels or kindling wood. But I notify 
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you that from now on I shall insist on the proper 
formalities, as far as they can be applied to so fan- 
tastic a ceremony!” 

“Good!” I acknowledge. And after a light din- 
ner I compose myself by drinking two cups of linden 
tea and I then couch myself. 

At seven in the morning we all meet together. 
For supporter, Dumont has brought one Maillet. 
All of us go out among the fresh morning. 

“For you, old sausage,’ says the Colonel Le- 
moine, “I do this from friendship. But I think you 
have a spider on your ceiling.””’ He means what in 
English you call bats in your steeple. ‘You should 
have picked him in the ribs with a sword.” 

‘T shall pick him in his pocket,” I say back, ‘‘and 
that will wound him much more permanently.” 

So we go out, and there, ready to assist at the 
combat, is a—a—how do you call the spectators at 
the golf? Ah, yes, the balcony! Well, there is a 
balcony of thirty people. From where had come the 
news? From Dumont? Hardly, for, with three 
exceptions, they are all my friends. And I had said 
nothing to anyone. What then? A mystery! 

‘The Duke of Blérancourt comes near. 

“It is curious,” he says, ‘this balcony, yet not a 
misfortune. Witnesses are witnesses.” ; 

I comprehend. He himself had published the 
news to my other friends. He desires me to erase 
this Dumont so publicly that they will laugh him out 
of the club. : But that was bright! 
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Well, it made a very encouraging noise, that bal- 
cony. It cried out, “Hourra! Vivat encore!’ which 
was very pleasant. They swarm around me, urging 
me to excel. But however the same, I was thinking 
of all those francs, and that carrying of the sack, 
and rehearsing to myself that I cannot afford to lose. 
No! This Dumont is a pig, and presently I will 
spell it for him. 

The balcony withdraws; the duke throws a coin 
at the air and it comes down to my advantage. It is 
for me to commence. 

Sir, the first hole is established at one hundred 
fifty meters, with one only obstacle. So I take my 
grand iron; but by hazard I spoil the blow. Pouah/ 
That ball flies into that one only boonkaire! The 
whole world groans—all but the three Dumontists, 
who jump about like silly sheeps—and I go apart 
and complain of myself. But the colonel is beside 
me. 

“Courage, my brave!” And he adds the famous 
Berittish war shout: “Steady, the Buffs! And give 
them some hell!’ For he had been Jiaison officer. 

And Dumont, what doeshe do? Aha! His man- 
agement is too quick; he draws his ball over to the 
left, in among the herbs, and the balcony—all but 
the three Dumontists—hugs itself and shakes hands © 
in contentment. 

They all follow me, running and happy, to the 
neighborhood of my ball. After some distinguished 
consideration I demand of my cadet my mashie, and 
I stroke her with that mashie—four times. I am on 
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the pelous d’arrivée—the lawn of arrival. But this 
Dumont, he now has the ball lying killed. Dead! 
But I demand the poteur and I pote. Pan/ Iam 
sunk in seven! Dumont, he also potes. Vlan/ 

‘“‘Partaken,’’ says the duke, ‘in seven.” 

“What, then?’ I ask of the Colonel Lemoine. “I 
thought that Dumont had gained it easily.” 

“No,” he says, ““Dumont required four coups in 
the thick grasses.”’ 

We proceeded. So did the balcony, and they pull 
the Dumontists’ hats over their noses very gayly. 

Well, I elevated that ball on the thimble and fixed 
it with all my eyes. I have for Dumont an infinite 
contempt, for any player who has needed seven 
blows for that first little hole is no good; so I knew 
I had him fried. Well, I balance my stick with 
plenty of form and I accomplish a very good stick- 
ing. Dumont also projects a good one, and my 
friends cry, “Boo! Evidently, how lucky!’ I then 
recommend my brassie to myself. But curse! The 
ball, she goes only a little ahead and sits down in a 
very bad pose. But | take a firm handle on my jig- 
gaire, and | jiggaire that ball right onto the lawn! 
A marvel! But this type Dumont, after one awful 
miss, blows his ball with God knows what stick, and 
succeeds also to the lawn. . 

Well, we order our poteurs, and we pote. At the 
beginning I pote. Then Dumont potes. Then I 
pote. Then Dumont potes. Then I pote. Then 
Dumont potes. Then we both pote together. 
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‘‘Partaken,” says the Duke of Blérancourt, ‘in 
seven. The match is still equality.” And the bal- 
cony, keeping step in chanting “Un, deux, trois, 
quatre! Un, deux, trois, quatre!’ pursues us to the 
third elevation of departure—+tertre du départ. 

In effect, that third hole prolongs itself by a for- 
est. In the middle of the parcours a profound boon- 
kaire is crossed, and you have put your foot in the 
plate, believe it, if you arrive there. And in ap- 
proaching the hole there are still some more boon- 
kaires, and a precipice at the left. 

“Attention!” says my dear colonel. ‘The enemy 
will weaken. This is a long way from the code, but 
we will disperse him, nevertheless. Up, Guards, 
and at ’em, by Judas!” For he had been officer of 
liaison. 

Come! I carve that ball clear out of the limits— 
out of the boundaries. I die. And the balcony 
makes a sound of funerals, the most doleful. And 
while still my friends are mourning at me, Dumont 
sticks his ball right through the middle of the golf, 
crac! like professionals. 

From the elevation I play three. Superb! Then 
it is Dumont’s turn, and he cuts the ball so that she 
enters the woods. Aha! I take my jiggaire again. 
But oh! I jiggaire myself down that sharp preci- 
pice. Unhappiness! But wait! Over in the forest 
I see the stick of this Dumont rise and descend—oh, 
often! Again, courage for me, and imitations of 
cats from that balcony. It was a very spiritual 
assistance. 
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When Dumont has emerged I say to the colonel, 
“Will you kindly ascertain from Maillet how many 
blows Dumont has now blown?” 

So he goes formally and puts his question, and 
presently he has a communication for me: ‘‘Maillet 
states that Dumont has blew three, and is about to 
blow four.” 

I inspect him with wonder. 

“But this Dumont should mix a little water in his 
wine! Three? Why, with my proper eyes I saw 
him make eight coups at least! Have the kindness 
to inquire again a time.” 

By and by the colonel returns. 

“But this Maillet declares that Dumont was only 
killing a serpent. Over there in the thicket he saw 
one and executed it with his niblick. But of coups he 
admits only three.” 

I am upside down. Evidently this Dumont has 
lied like a tooth puller. But I swallow my chagrin 
and cling down that precipice. Well, I demand the 
mashie, and with grounded teeth I make that ball do 
a beautiful hairpin right to the mouth of the hole. 
But in five—and down in six. Dumont rolls in his 
ball in five honest strikes, and I don’t know how 
many cheats in supplement. 

‘Mr. Dumont is now one in advance,” says the 
duke. 

‘Such crookery will not happen again,” says the 
Colonel Lemoine, and he is perfectly sober. “If this 
fellow mistakes the moon for a pancake, he will find 
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it rather indigestible.”” And he breathes like a heav- 
ing horse. 

I am now full of the strongest intentions. Seven, 
seven, six—that is not too adept a begining. But I 
assemble me. ‘The balcony is whistling at Dumont 
to insult him; I have Blérancourt and Lemoine; and 
I am not exactly absent, myself. 

Well, this Dumont performs the next three holes 
in eight, nine and twelve, and credit me, sir, he won 
all three! But listen! 

The emplacement of the fourth hole is on the 
summit of an actual small mountain. I arrive there 
in three frightful successes. This Dumont comes 
limping along in six. I am in train to pote my ball. 
Sudden, Dumont shrieks, “It has budged!” 

Sir, it has not budged. But at this awful yell I 
touch it, and she does it. At once excitement im- 
proves everywhere. This Maillet, however, makes 
the book of rules come out of his pocket. He indi- 
cates it to Blérancourt, in saying ,‘“‘Ha! Look! ‘One 
considers a ball as budged if it quits its place, how- 
ever lightly!’ ” 

Then he turns some pages. ‘‘And again, Mr. the 
Referee, look! ‘If a ball in play budges, after the 
player has seated his stick on the ground in giving 
it a visa, he will be decreed to have made it budge, 
and the punishment is one blow!’ But Mr. Vermeil 
budged it twice.” 

“Colonel Lemoine,” I observe with dignity, ‘“‘what 
does it say in that book about a species of tripe that 
shrieks while his adversary is poting?” But I still 
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have Dumont by two blows. ‘Mr. the Duke,” I 
say, “I concede that I budged the ball after this 
person shroke at me. But before, not.” I then 
motion my hand gracefully and retire—and by acci- 
dent I march backwards on that same stupid ball! 

“Another blow of punishment!” yelps Dumont. 

I am so piqued that I snatch up that ball to lance 
it at him, but the Colonel Lemoine holds my arm. 

“Oh, my dear,” he says, ‘‘now you have thrown 
up another hole! And why? Old species of sauer- 
kraut, because you will not adhere to the code! You 
must not address the referee in person, or Maillet, 
or Dumont. I am your supporter, and you have 
got to strain all your conversation through me! For 
God’s sake, let’s be gentlemen, even if we play golf!” 

“Mr. Dumont is now two in advance,”’ says the 
duke, and my friends moan like a painful bull de- 
prived of her parents. 

The fifth! To commence, Dumont errors himself 
into a bowl of sand. I strike brilliantly, and the 
balcony all runs after me, skipping with joy. Then 
another brilliant, and I am on the lawn. Dumont 
arrives in six. He potes. 

The ball sits down on the very border of the hole. 
At once I pote. Why not? But this Maillet cries 
out, “Dumont has won it!” 

In verity, his ball has just now decided to pene- 
trate that hole. 

“But still,” the Colonel Lemoine shouts up—“‘but 
still, how the devil has Dumont won it? He is 
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seven; we are three. Poor old ship, you Maillet, 
have you lost your compass?” 

This Maillet blushes with dissatisfaction. 

“Mr. the Duke,” he says, “I take offense at Mr. 
the Colonel. I should now be very happy to slap 
his face. But since, both the two, we are already 
supporters in a proof of honor, what can I do? 
Am I obliged then to endure this secondhand zouave 
all the way to the eighteenth green?” 

“Following the code,” says the duke, ‘“‘you are 
not privileged to enjoy any personal pleasures until 
you have completed, as a loyal undertaker, the duty 
towards your principal which you undertook.” 

“T yield to your decision,” says this Maillet. 
‘Allow me to advertise, then, that on the lawn the 
player must not play before the ball of his adver- 
sary is completely arrested, or he shall be deprived 
of the hole. And how then, if Mr. Dumont’s ball 
had been completely arrested, could it have set itself 
in march again? There is no wind, and there has 
been no earthquake. Therefore the ball of Mr. Du- 
mont must have been continuously in imperceptible 
motion; and since Mr. Vermeil has played, he loses.” 

“Mr. what ?”’ demanded the Colonel Lemoine. 

“Sh-h-h!’? I said. ‘‘These little animals deceive 
themselves of me!” 

The Duke of Blérancourt is pale. 

“You have right, Mr. Maillet. Mr. Dumont is 
now three in advance.” And the balcony cry hou- 
hou at Dumont for this chicane. 
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“Never mind,” says the Colonel Lemoine. “Bite 
their heads off and eat them living. Let’s leave!” 
For he had been officer of liaison and understood 
American. 

Well, the sixth is only a hundred meters. Du- 
mont is down in a sand trench, while I am just over 
the lawn, in some slight herbs. Dumont is finally 
on the lawn in ten. My cadet and I cross in the 
direction of my ball. “Ca y est!” says the cadet at 
once, and points in grasses about six inches tall. 

So I conduct it almost into the hole, and this 
Dumont plays carelessely and is just preparing to 
resign, when suddenly he pauses. 

“What?” he says. ‘‘Maillet! Demand of the 
Colonel Lemoine since how much time does his prin- 
pal play this contest with a Blue Bullet, then?” 

The colonel makes reply, ‘“My principal is not 
serving himself with a Blue Bullet at all. He serves 
himself with a Red Pimple.” 

Meanwhile one of the Dumontists in the balcony 
cries out, “But here again is a golf ball, quite near 
to the other! Anda Red Pimple, as well!” 

It was true. My cadet had mistaken himself of 
the ball. He had merely seen one, and exclaimed it. 
But it was one which somebody else must have lost 
there previously. For on the lawn was assuredly a 
Blue Bullet, and back there in the herbs was my Red 
Pimple. But heaven! Here is Maillet reading 
some more rules. 

“Listen, Mr. the Referee,” he says. “ ‘If a player 
play a ball that was a stranger to the party, and if 
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the error shall be recognized and signaled to his 
adversary before this one shall not have played the 
following blow, then there will be no amend; but if 
the error is not thus discovered and signaled except 
when the adversary has played the following blow, 
the camp of the player will lose the hole.’ ”’ 

So Dumont wins it with twelve blows, and I feel 
as if I had eaten a steak from a mad beef. But I 
am a sportman; and besides, my colonel is whis- 
pering, “Always forward, old cheese! Come on, 
remorse! Much pepper!’’ Did I say he had been 
liaison officer in the war? 

Sir, I do the seventh in a normal five. Dumont 
achieves a four—by chasing the ball out of the limits 
onto a rock, which kindly expedites it back on the 
lawn. ‘The eighth I do in a thundering four, and 
Dumont in three—by rolling in his approach from 
out of a banquette. The ninth—ah, that was for- 
midable! You recall to yourself, perhaps, the rule- 
ment that if the ball shall strike the player himself, 
he shall lose? Well, had you ever heard speak of it 
happen at a pote? Me, I am poting for a four, and 
Dumont is poting for a nine. I am one foot from the 
hole; but I pote a suspicion too powerful, and that 
ball hops out of the hole a littlk—and I had ad- 
vanced my foot a little—and they coincided. 

What occurs then is all hash. You could have 
heard that match from two kilometers distance. 
And at this time more Dumontists come running 
from the chalet, and they dance a cancan, and my 
friends trip them up with their canes, and there is 
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more tumult than a devil in four sections. I could 
hardly watch myself talk. The duke has challenged 
Dumont; Dumont has challenged the Colonel Le- 
moine; and the colonel has challenged everybody. 
But anyhow, we go on and half the tenth in four, 
and Dumont is seven in advance and eight to play. 
Sudden, like a bald spot in a tempest, that balcony is 
pretty dumb, all but the Dumontists, who are be- 
having excessively foolish. And here Dumont, the 
disentangler, says very loud, “I bet one hundred 
thousand francs against twenty that I gain this 
match |” 

Think it! The bragger! When I should have 
been on the feeble side of the odds by at least one 
hundred against one. 

I am so piqued I say, also quite loud, ‘“Took!”’ 

At the instant everyone has hot throats, and I am 
called an assorted fool. But—it was done. 

He paused to collect wind for a fresh start. 

“Psst! Waiter!’ I said automatically. When in 
France, and in doubt, it is never incorrect to say 
“Psst! Waiter!” Because sometimes they respond. 
This one did. 

But the same [continued the count], I am always 
optimist. You have in English a proverb which 
promises that even a worm cancome home. Well, I 
I put myself in the place of that same worm. If he 
could do it why not I?” 

The eleventh hole is the most long hole of our 
links. A considerable pond is in the foreground, and 
this Dumont strikes his ball into that pond. He 
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drowns another. Finally he has drowned five. Then 
he renders himself. 

_ “One hole is nothing,” he says lightly. “I donate 
it 

So I alone just play a try ball and make five, and 
from the next elevation I drive a sparkling blow. 
Dumont is scowling. He speaks to his cadet, who 
speaks to Maillet, who speaks to the colonel, who 
speaks to me: 

“It seems that Dumont has lost all his golf balls 
in that piece of water. He asks if you will lend him 
one. I advise no. If it were a respectable duel, by 
the code, would you disarm your opponent and then 
lend him your own sword? No! If you have dis- 
armed him at the golf, then, is it not the same?” 

“Not quite,” I say. “Besides, I am a sportman. 
Gladly will I sell him one ball—for cash.” 

Dumont is rosy with anger, but he sends fifteen 
francs by Maillet and demands a receipt. The 
colonel does one for me. I then deliver to Maillet, 
through the care of the colonel, a completely new 
ball. It is elevated. Dumont strikes it very hard, 
but it flies up, and falls down like a mutilated duck. 
Ah, but I had exercised my skull that time, me! This 
Dumont then takes the grand iron. Crac/ In the 
nose he hits it, but it quickly stops itself. 

‘““What,”’ says this Dumont, abased-—‘‘what has 
that damn ball?’ He speeds ahead and examines it. 
“Seelvertown!’’ he announces with annoyance. 
“Seelvertown! What mark of ball is that?” 
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“Some few people,” I say to Colonel Lemoine, 
but loud for all to hear, ‘‘are difficult to comprehend. 
I sell this adversary a perfect ball, of a variety as 
rare as the dodo, and observe how he re—thanks 
me! The Seelvertown is a ball with which a thous- 
and champions have been gained. This very ex- 
ample was presented to me as a most valuable 
souvenir.” 

“But of what epoch?” demands Maillet with 
doubts. 

“The Stone Ages of golf,” I rejoin, “and perhaps 
that is why it appears so stony. But it is matured 
like old wine; it is of the vintage of 1902. Note 
how well made and solid it is; it is as durable as a 
morsel of marble.”’ 

The balcony, holding its stomachs with happiness, 
now sings the famous song of Maurice Chevalier, 
‘You must know how to take everything with a 
smile.” 

But this Dumont has no smiles left in the shop. 
He sends his cadet running to the chalet for more 
balls, while I gain the hole, four to ten. He faces 
the balcony. 

“Is there some gentleman here,’’ he demands, 
“who will lend me a genuine golf ball ?”’ 

Somebody retorts, “In response to your two sep- 
arate questions, Dumont—yes, there is; and no, we 
will not.” 

That results in some more challenges, and a 
Dumontist is pushed into the brook. 
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Dumont was all wrathed, but he had to play one 
more hole with that so solid Seelvertown. The 
thirteenth—only two hundred small meters; but at 
the left numberless boonkaires, and at the right a 
high grass. 

You must be a wonderful player to attain that 
poting green in one sole blow; me, however, I did 
it. But this Dumont digs practically a ditch along 
the parcours, and my souvenir is now quite ruined. 
At last he picks it up and hurls it at the woods. 

“Skyrocket of Brest!’ he pronounces. ‘“Sapristi, 
good evening!” 

But the balcony, all but those few Dumontists, is 
very good-natured, and play hide and seek in the 
boonkaires. Colonel Lemoine is cheered up. 

‘’Ook ’im against the ropes, Alf,” he says, ‘‘and 
give ‘im a fick ear!” For he had been /iaison officer 
with some gentlemen from London regiments. 

To succeed at the fourteenth it needs just a 
healthy sticking from the depart, and an employ of 
the middle iron. I did very well; but Dumont, even 
with a fresh ball, is not so good, and moreover he 
stops in a puddle of fortuitous water. He lets fall 
that ball behind his back and plays again, but he has 
got that puddle in his eye and goes into it two more 
times. 

Well, I do a marvelous flat approach, while Du- 
mont lifts up some large turfs and arrives in seven. 
I roll in a three, which was an eaglet. Three behind, 
only, and four remain! 
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The Colonel Lemoine does arithmetic with his 
fingers. He rushes to me. 

“Old cold slaw, no matter how fantastic your 
commencement — those punishments everywhere — 
yet you are only 65 for fourteen holes! Bravery! 
This Dumont can already hear the dogs barking!” 

What? True! I am only about a dozen blows 
behind the record man of the links! I feel that I 
am going to win, cost what it costs! With a balcony 
singing Madelon, and shoving the Dumontists into 
the banquettes, how could I escape it? 

The fifteenth is reachable in one little blow, but 
all infected by boonkaires, sands, traps, herbs and 
weeds. Nevertheless I draw the jiggaire. Crac/ 
From the balcony an enormous shout: 

‘He has succeeded it in a single blow!”’ And it 
was real. I had rolled out a hole in one blow! And 
in a match on which my whole life, my honor, my 
spirit, my proudness, depend! I could embrace the 
world! But I do not—only Lemoine. 

Well, after that I was just two underneath and 
three to play—66 for fifteen holes. We go on to the 
next elevation. Two good strikes are enough, but 
the lawn is so waving you should reserve yourself 
still some surprises. But me, I spank that ball with 
such precision that everybody says ‘‘Oof!’’ I strike 
again. Oh, the pretty one! But for Dumont, that 
balcony has filed his nerves. They are now betting 
with all their lungs on each blow, so it sounds like 
the stock exchange. 

“I risk fifty francs he spoils it!”’ 
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‘““A hundred he doesn’t reach the lawn!” 

‘““Two hundred he lacks this pote!” 

‘Five hundred to fifty he requires more than two 
potes!”’ 

Then I roll in a normal four over all the little 
Alps—70 for sixteen holes!) One under and two 
rest. The world is my clamshell! 

Well, I achieved that seventeenth in a charming 
four. At last! Equality! The balcony is doing 
leapfrogs of gayety, all but the Dumontists, who 
suffer audibly. But they were poor sportmen any- 
way. And I am 74 for seventeen holes. My other 
best record was 96 for the entire round. 

‘‘We have him by the hairs!” yells the colonel. 
Then he borrows a phrase from the Americans, 
when he was officer of liaison. ‘Shoot, Saint 
Lucas!” 

I drive. But this Dumont stumps the ball just a 
few meters before the elevation. He requires the 
mashie, for the pose is serious. ‘Then sudden he 
stands and looks away during some time before he 
mashes it; but he does so remarkable a hit that even 
my friends remark, ‘“die/ Oh, damage!” 

The colonel comes to me in haste. 

“My friend, regard towards the lawn. Do you 
see something ?”’ 

“Yes, I see a lady.” 

“Did you observe that Dumont also regarded 
there.” 

“But yes. Why?” 
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“My friend, I was at his elbow, preparing to 
cough. But regarding that lady there, he said in a 
concealed voice, ‘Ah, ma belle! I have done all I 
could! I perish!’ ”’ 

“Well?” 

“Took closely,” says the colonel, and his voice is 
tough. “I regret to inform you that that lady is 
Mrs. the Countess of Vineuil!” 

Sir, imagine it! I had been away six months in 
Indo-China, when Dumont had been admitted to the 
club. He was a known flirt. Sure, he did not yet 
know me, who I was; but would he have dared to 
mention in public a dame he did not know? Would 
he have volunteered to fight for her? I put this 
question to Lemoine. 

“Old friend, let us not go too fast,” he consoles 
me, hopping about with passions. “This Dumont is 
a braggist. Perhaps he has only seen her in passing. 
We must be calm, the execrable pork! But if he 
has so grossly insulted Mrs. Your Wife, I will wring 
his neck for him!’ He becomes purple and stamps 
hard on the earth. “I will blow his nose with my 
own fist! Be calm, my old one! You will kill him 
first—it is your privilege—but I will just kick him 
a few times, later, the miserable! Be calm!” 

“But, my friend!” I said, and then stopped. 

For listen! I have married her for fourteen 
years, and she is a very good wife; but never would 
I have called her exactly beautiful. She never ex- 
pected it. But suppose that in my absence this Du- 
mont has actually met her and made the flirt a little. 
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And suppose that last night, in Paris, he sent her a 
word that he was defending her against some brute 
who denied her appearance. Then if she now sees 
me opposed to him—what ho! 

Or suppose he has sent her no word, but he wins 
this last hole and runs to her. 

“Beautiful, I have successfully defended you 
against this crawfish, over there, who refused that 
you have a good face!” 

And suppose I win, but he arrives to her before 
I do. 

“Exquisite!” he says. “I come from defending 
you against this sottish fellow, but I have lost! 
Therefore I must admit that his choice of dames is 
fairer than you are!” 

Then I come along, and in this case also she would 
not be quite so sprightly as chaffinches. 

And finally, even if I reach her first, how shall I 
know what to say, not knowing whether this Dumont 
has already talked to her or not? 

And all this when I was just bursting my record 
by twenty blows! As a golfeur, you appreciate it, 
no? 

“Colonel,’’ I say, ‘“‘would it be better to divulge 
myself to this Dumont at once?” 

He is still towing me by my sleeve. 

“No, old rabbit; trust it on me. Say nothing. 
Merely play your best. Can you complete this hole 
without my assistance ?”’ 

“T can only do what I can do.” 

“Tyo it then! I goto Mrs. the Countess.’’. 
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My head is revolving. The situation is terrible. 
Heaven aid me! She does it. The ball I strike is 
too much to the right, but she ricochets to the left 
and is on the lawn. This Dumont plays swiftly; he 
is nearer the hole than I am, but in three to my two. 
My head is full of too many thoughts. Francs— 
Dumonts—wives—everything. And I had to pote 
down a slope to one side, which then leaned in the 
opposite sense before it led to the hole! 

I hear nothing; I see nothing. I aim somewhere, 
I pote; and the ball, after first rolling nearly every- 
where else, sank in that hole—pan/ I stood like 
concrete. It was 77! I had beaten that Dumont 
into flat seams. With my bet I had gained one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs. ‘The balcony, 
with a high yell, was charging at me. But where 
was Colonel Lemoine? 

He comes, pushing. He whispers to me, ‘“‘Noth- 
ing to fear! Merely follow my hints!” He ad- 
dresses then the duke, ‘‘Mister the Referee, on be- 
half of my principal, I demand judgment.” 

The duke is happy to make it prominent: 

“Sir, I pronounce Mr. Dumont the loser of the 
money. He will also confess to his beater in respect 
to the beauty of the dames. On a day designated by 
me, he will also carry the sack of the dame selected 
by his victor. And I will add to it,” said the duke, 
“that at the Golf of Tache-sur-Grenouille debts of 
honor are paid within twenty-four hours.” 

The colonel advances. 
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‘And now, Mr. Maillet,” he says, ‘‘may I have 
the honor of presenting your principal to the lady 
whose sack he will one day carry? The lady whose . 
beauty has been so well protected by Mr. the Count 
of Vineuil? In other words, Mrs. the Countess ?” 

We other French, we are sentimental. The bal- 
cony is howling with applause. But I speak to the 
colonel’s ear: 

“What have you done?” 

“Simple!” says the colonel. ‘She is innocent. 
Why, her first question was why you should lower 
yourself by playing with a type she had been com- 
pelled to laugh at yesterday in the dining room be- 
cause he made so much noise with his soup. So I 
told her that you were defending her against Du- 
mont’s choice, who I said was a program seller at 
the Concert Mayol. I think you are on the velvet, 
old squirrel!” 

This Dumont, meanwhile, is approaching me. 

‘““Are you—are you the Count of Vineuil?” he 
gasps. ‘‘And is that lady there Mrs. the Countess? 
Believe me, my dear count, if I had known, I should - 
never have lost my head!” 

“Ah!” I said. ‘At a hundred and twenty thous- 
and francs apiece, you may lose all the heads of the 
hydra!” 

And for that 77 they reduced my ondecar to four, 
and I have never scored better than ninety-five since. 
But Dumont paid the wager—he could not allow 
himself to be ejected from this club, which it had 
taken him too long to enter—and I offered Lemoine 
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and Blérancourt so good a banquet that they were in 
bed for two days afterwards, and I was chosen on 
the committee of the ondecar. 

There is all. That is how I peeled this Dumont 
out of his shirt, as the Colonel Lemoine says. It 
sounds a trifle vulgar; but remember, he was liaison 
_ officer. 


“What?” I said. “That is all? This Dumont, 
was he not to caddie one day for madame, or for- 
feit yet some more money? Did he do it?” 

My companion rose and went over to the window. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; ‘‘but this was the very day the 
duke selected. And Dumont would prefer to trap 
the pneumonia than to lose more francs. But look! 
I see them on the twelfth lawn!” 

So could I. A woman, alive with energy, and a 
man, remarkably bedraggled and forlorn. 

“But she'll trap the pneumonia herself !”’ 

He chuckled. 

“Oh, no; she was prepared for it. She is good 
sportwoman. She enjoys the joke—especially be- 
cause I buy her some pearls out of my benefits. She 
protects my other twenty thousand francs. For if 
she had refused to play in the rain, then this Dumont 
would be absolved.” 

“But,” I said, “if I may be so venturesome as to 
inquire one thing. In the commencement ——” 

He turned back. 

“Say nothing plus! You wonder who I had 
thought as the most beautiful? But we are so 
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different, we other French! I had nobody in mind 
at all! I dislike this Dumont, therefore I dispute 
him. Until that last hole, I had nobody in mind at 
all. But I am grateful to this Dumont nevertheless. 
He lays the pavement for the biggest happiness of 
madame. She decides I am one grand Romeo! I 
have battled for her. Cavalier! Bayard! Doog- 
lar Fairbanc! . . . Look! the rain descends always 
more! Ah, but you are in your element, Dumont, 
you water rat! Psst! Waiter!” 

There was a slight pause, and then he spread his 
hands and laughed again. ‘“‘But, my dear Mr. 
Smiss, I have omitted the cream of the joke! Today 
is only the fourth day that Mrs. the Countess has 
ever played at the golf! In all her life it is only 
the fourth essay! She began at nine o’clock, and in 
six hours she has played twelve holes! And—ha-ha- 
ha!—this Dumont—ha-ha-ha !—he wanted to make 
himself so chic—ha-ha-ha !—he is out there in—in— 
in white flannels! Six hours already, and probably 
three more! Picture him! MHa-ha-ha! Maybe I 
am not some small disentangler myself! Oh, I ex- 
pire! He-he-he! I wait to see him come in! Ho- 
ho-ho! Oof! I hurt myself! Haw! Haw! Haw!’ 

Blankets of water beat against the windowpanes, 
and there was no train for another hour; but I was 
reasonably content. My companion was having 
hysterics and the waiter was on the wing. And 
since I had listened so patiently to the count, he 
could certainly do no less than to return the compli- 
ment. I had full sixty minutes to explain to him how 
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et 


rotten I am, and that I hadn’t had a club in my 
hands for two years, and had contracted rheuma- 
tism, and been obliged to put on glasses. It’s always 
better to begin with a moderate ondecar. 


uuu @O9q91“r__—___—__ 


Old Boxley considered himself a lady-killer, though the 
ladies seemed unaware of it. He was walking with a friend 
when they passed a pretty girl. At once he turned to his 
companion with a superior smile. 

“Did you see that charming young lady smile at me?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing to worry about,” replied his friend, 
consolingly. ‘“The first time I saw you I laughed out loud.” 

—Literary Digest. 


The benevolent old lady was about to drop her usual coin 
in the hat of the blind beggar at the corner. “You don’t 
seem to be the same man who sits here always,” she remarked. 
“No, lady, he’s my brother.’’ “I hope your brother is not 
ill,’ she went on. “Oh, no, mum,” was the unexpected 
answer. ‘‘He’s taken an afternoon off an’ gone to the 

Br 5 
movies.’ —Boston Transcript. 


When a traffic cop overhauls you and asks you where 
you’re going, tell him you were hurrying to buy tickets to 
the policeman’s ball before they are sold out. This plan 
works anywhere, at all hours of the day or night. 

—Literary Digest. 
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Threnody* 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
From The Saturday Evening Post 

Once a damsel yclept Janet 
Bought herself a yak and gannet, 

And she lived upon an atoll on an ait; 
With an eland and a dodo, 
Who were suaviter in modo; 

But her igloo seemed to lack a human mate. 


“Could I have a sheik or emir, 
Oh, how happy it would seem here! 
I will hie me to a mesa for abode. 
’Neath a upas tree or opus, 
While its toxic vapors dope us, 
I will listen to my lover’s Eden ode!” 


Well, she found a desert sandy, 
And a sheik was there quite handy, 
With the dulcet name of Emu Eli Eel; 
And his obi and his toga 
And his yodeling of the yoga, 
All betokened him an ace of zest and zeal. 


He was all in all to Janet, 
He the Sol and she the planet, 
When, wapiti! Cross-Word Puzzles shut up stoa! 
And she wore her llama boa 
Back to arid Delagoa 
And she never saw Sheik Emu Ilano moa! 


*Copyright by the Ourtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Carolyn’ Walle and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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While he was making his way about his platoon 
one dark night, a sergeant heard the roar of a 
“G.I. Can” overhead and dived into a shell-hole. It 
was already occupied by a private, who was hit full 
in the wind by the non-com's head. A moment's 
silence-—a long, deep breath, and then— 

“Ts that you, sarge?” 

‘“That’s me.” 

“Hot dog! I was just waiting for you to ex- 
plode.”—Everybody’s. 


‘‘Are you the plumber?” asked the lady of the 
house. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’m the plumber all right.”’ 

“Well,” she replied, “I just want to caution you to 
exercise care when doing your work. All my floors 
are highly polished and in perfect condition.” 

‘Oh, don’t worry about me slippin’, lady; I’ve got 
nails in me shoes.’’—Literary Digest. 


Sailor’s Wife: So you'll be back in four years, 
will you? 

Sailor: Aye, but I may be a bit late on this trip. 

Sailor’s Wife: Well, if you are, don’t let’s ’ave 
any of your old excuses about the ship going down 
an’ ’aving to walk ‘ome.—Literary Digest. 


Lady: My husband is a deceitful wretch. Last 
night he pretended to believe me when he knew I 
was lying to him.—Literary Digest. 
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Settling the Affairs of the World in 
My Own Way* 


By Wii RocGers 
From The Illiterate Digest by Will Rogera 

ELL, they brought our Soldiers back from 
Germany. Would have brought them back 
sooner but we didn’t have anybody in Wash- 
ington who knew where they were. We had to leave 
“em over there so they could get the Mail that was 
sent to them during the war. Had to leave ’em 
over there anyway; two of them hadn’t married yet. 
Since I wrote you last, an awful lot has happened 
at the Studio in Washington, D. C. You know out 
where they make the Movies, the place we make 
them is called the Studio. We are a great deal alike 
in lots of respects. We make what we think will 
be two kinds of Pictures, Comedy and Drama, or 
sad ones. Now you take the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, that’s the biggest Studio in the World. We 
call ours, Pictures, when they are turned out. They 
call theirs Laws, or Bills. It’s all the same thing. 
We often make what we think is Drama, but when 
it is shown it is received by the audience as Comedy. 

So the uncertainty is about equal both places. 
The way to judge a good Comedy is by how long 
it will last and have people talk about it. Now 
Congress has turned out some that have lived for 


*Oopyright by Albert and Charles Boni. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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years and people are still laughing about them, and 
as for Sad productions, they have turned out some 
that for sadness make “Over the Hills’ look like 
a roaring farce. 

Girls win a little State Popularity Contest that 
is conducted by some Newspaper; then they are put 
into the Movies to entertain 110 million people who 
they never saw or know anything about. Now that’s 
the same way with the Capitol Comedy Company of 
Washington. They win a State Popularity Contest 
backed by a Newspaper and are sent to Washington 
to turn out Laws for 110 million people they never 
saw. 

They have what they call Congress, or the Lower 
House. That compares to what we call the Scenario 
Department. That’s where somebody gets the idea 
of what he thinks will make a good Comedy Bill or 
Law, and they argue around and put it into shape. 

Then it is passed along, printed, or shot, or 
Photographed, as we call it; then it reaches the 
Senate or the Cutting and Titling Department. 
Now, in our Movie Studios we have what we call 
Gag Men whose sole business is to just furnish some 
little Gag, or Amendment as they call it, which will 
get a laugh or perhaps change the whole thing 
around. 

Now the Senate has what is considered the best 
and highest priced Gag Men that can be collected 
anywhere. Why, they put in so many little gags or 
amendments that the poor Author of the thing don’t 
know his own story. 
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They consider if a man can sit there in the Studio 
in Washington and just put in one funny amendment 
in each Bill, or production, that will change it from 
what it originally meant, why, he is considered to 
have earned his pay. ‘Take for Instance the Pro- 
hibition Production that was introduced in the Con- 
gress or Scenario Department as a Comedy. 

Well, when it came up in the Senate, one of the 
Gag or Title Men says, “I got an Idea; instead of 
this just being a joke, and doing away with the 
Saloons and Bar Rooms, why I will put in a Title 
here that will do away with everything.” So they 
sent around to all the Bars in Washington and got 
a Quorum and released what was to be a harmless 
little Comedy—made over into a Tragedy. 

Then they put out a Production called the Non- 
Taxable Bond, or ‘Let the Little Fellow Pay.” 
Well it had a certain Vogue for a while with the 
Rich. But it flopped terribly in the cheaper priced 
houses. 

Another one they put out a lot of you will remem- 
ber was called the Income or Sur-Tax. It was re- 
leased under the Title of, “Inherit your money and 
your Sur-Tax is Lighter.” 

The main Character in this one was a working 
man on salary, with no Capital investment to fall 
back on, paying more on his income than the fellow 
who has his original Capital and draws his money 
just from interest. That Production has been hissed 
in some of the best houses. 
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They started to put on a Big one that everybody 
in America was looking forward to and wanted them 
to produce called, ‘“The Birth Of the Bonus,” or 
“Flow Could You Forget so Soon!” But on account 
of Finances they couldn’t produce that and the 
‘Non-Taxable Bond Production” both, so they let 
the Bonus one go. 

They have been working on two dandies. One 
is called, ‘‘Refund, Refund, I am always refunding 
You.” It’s principally for British Trade. 

Then they got a Dandy Comedy; well, it’s really 
a serial as they put it on every year. Everybody 
in the whole Studio is interested in it and get a share 
of it. It’s really their yearly Bonus in addition to 
their Salary. It’s called, “‘Rivers and Harbors,” or, 
STULL GERI MINES: 

They got some of the funniest Scenes in there 
where they take $6 million Dollars of the People’s 
money and they promise to make a lot of Streams 
wide enough to fish in. Now I saw a Pre-Release 
of it and here are some of the Real Titles. In 
Virginia, their Gag Senator has thought of a River 
called the MATTIPONI. In North Carolina, 
their Title writer, Overman, thought of a name, 
the CONTENTNEA CREEK. But the funniest 
Title in the whole Production is the CALOOSE- 
HATCHIE, in Florida. It’s located right in the 
fairway of a Golf Course and Congress must move 
it or in two years it will be filled up with Golf Balls. 

They they have a scene applying for funds to 
dredge TOMBIGBEE CREEK, and the BIG SUN- 
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FLOWER, in Mississippi. Well, that’s money well 
spent to do that, as they may find some of the 
missing population. 

And there’s the CLATSKANIE in Oregon. Now 
what I am wondering is how our Navy is to make 
the Jump from the Harbor of Tombigbee to the 
Docks in Oregon on the Clatskanie. Of course, 
that’s a different appropriation or production, and 
will be arranged later. 

Now I am off my Senators from Oklahoma, espe- 
cially Robert Owen, who is part Cherokee Indian 
like myself (and as proud of it as lam). Now lI 
got names right there on my farm where I was born 
that are funny, too, and Owen don’t do a thing to 
get me a Harbor on the VERDIGRIS river at 
OOLAGAH in what used to be the District of 
COOWEESCOOWEE (before we spoiled the best 
Territory in the World to make a State). 

Right across the river from me lives JIM TICK- 
EATER. Now suppose a foreign fleet should come 
up there. We can’t ask those Turtles and Water 
Moccasins to move out without Government sanc- 
tion. If they haven’t got enough water in there 
to fill the harbor (we are only 18 miles from 
NOWATER, Oklahoma), why we will have to ask 
all the Neighbors to drain their Corn Liquor from 
their stills in there for a couple of days. Then we 
could float the Leviathan. 

Of course I don’t get anything done for my Har- 
bor because my River really exists. 
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~ Now, Folks, why patronize California-made Pro- 
ductions? The Capitol Comedy Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., have never had a failure. They are 
every one, 100 percent funny, or 100 percent Sad. 

They are making some changes in their cast down 
there and later I will tell you about that. Also 
something about the Director. 

So long, Folks, I will meet you at the Naval 
Maneuvers on CONTENTNEA CREEK next 


year. 


W 


Little Jackie took the church collection very seriously, and 
every Sunday morning he saw that his penny was ready. 

One day just as the usher began to take the collection, 
Jackie noticed that a guest in the family pew was not duly 
provided. Sliding along the seat he whispered, ‘‘Where’s 
your penny?” 

“T didn’t bring one,” replied the woman. 

Time was short, and the matter was urgent, but Jackie 
came to a decision with great promptitude.. Thrusting his 
penny into the woman’s hand, he whispered: “Here, take 
mine! It’ll pay for you, and I’ll get under the seat.” 

—Pittsburgh Sun. 


She was in Alaska looking over a fox farm. After admir- 
ing a beautiful silver specimen, she asked her guide, ‘Just 
how many times can the fox be skinned for his fur?” 

“Three times, madam,” said the guide gravely. “Any 
more than that would spoil his temper.” —Literary Digest. 
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Lessons in New Yorkese 
On the Elevator 


By Henry WILLIAM HANNEMAN 


“Well howsaworl treatinya? Keepinya bizzy?” 

“Yaseddit. Sjawbsa bunk yacant dowanuff fer- 
rem.” 

“Sabunk izzit?” 

“Yaseddit sabunk. Uppan down uppan down alla 
time anyacant dowanuff ferrem.” 

“Wella wooden say runnina nellavayta wuz 
whacha micalla nekzactin jawb.”’ 

“Isayittaint ekcitin. Uppan down uppan down 
alla time. No wackshin yano whattamean?”’ 

‘“Welleres lotsa woisejawbsan runnina nellavayta 
Foes’ 

“Tzzatso? Itsabunk lemme tellya fella. Gettup- 
pita top annen whadda wldo? Come down atta bot- 
tim agen.” 

‘“‘Wellats nacheril ainnit ?” 

“Sjus wotitaint nacheril. Sway ittis allatime. No 
wackshin no wair jussa lotta boobs gowin uppan 
down uppan down. Anyacant dowanuff ferrem. At- 
taint nacheril izzit?” 

“Wellno Iguessittaint sanacheril.” 

“Uppan down uppan down allatime. Alla dowis 
garriback towhera starfrom. Itellya itsabunk.” 

“Wellen whyncha chukkit?”’ 

“Yaseddit Imgonna chukkit. Imgonna gemme 
ajawbsa suwway gawd.” 
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‘“Ajabsa suwway gawd Joe? Attaint sahot izzit?”’ 

“Owaintit? Asuwway gawds summim provemint 
tadisjawb Itellawoil. Alease sawobbe gowan uppan 
down uppan down likeis alla time.” 

“Atsa fack. Yawobbe gowan uppan down num- 
more.” 

“Yaseddit Iwont. Ibe gowan backan fawt.” 

—_—_—__—_ —Life. 

Sandy was engaged to a girl who, a few days be- 
fore her nineteenth birthday, succumbed to the pre- 
vailing feminine craze and had her hair bobbed. All 
her girl friends congratulated her on her improved 
appearance and it was therefore without any mis- 
givings that she showed herself to her sweetheart. 
But Sandy viewed her with grave disapproval. 

“It’s hard on me, lassie,’ he said; ‘“‘verra hard! 
After I’ve just bought ye a packet o’ hairpins for 
your birthday.” —Buffalo Post. 


He was being medically examined preparatory to 
taking out an insurance policy. 

“Ever had a serious illness?” asked the deputy. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ever had an accident?” 

SNiow 

“Never had a single accident in your life?” 

‘Never, except last spring when a bull tossed me 
over a fence.” 

“Don’t you call that an accident ?” 

“No, sir! He did it on purpose.” 

—W allace’s Farmer. 
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What Price Grandma?* 
By Aisy Dasurorp, Aged 8 Years 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


NCE upon a time there was a gurl called Red 
Riding Hood because she wore one to keep 
off the dust and flies. One day her papa 

who was a poor plummer this is a fairy tale said to 
her Here kid. Beat it over to your grandmas with 
this bottul of gin and this bun. 

Is the bun necussery asked Red in a snappy tone. 

But in the mean time a wicked wulf had eaten the 
old lady for brekfast and was waiting too eat Red to. 

When the little gurl got to her grandmas door a 
gruff voice asked whos dar. 

Qwicker than a politishun could view with alarm 
3 times Little Red Riding Hood answered in a very 
superior tone Befo de lawd massah dey aint nobuddy 
out heyah but us chickens. She used to read judge 
you see. Whos in their she asked. 

Im your red hot grandma your red hot grandma 
replied the wulf crossing his fingers. 

Oh grandma cried the little gurl when she was 
inside what large teeth you have. 

All the better to eat you with growled the wulf 
jumping out of bed. 

At that Little Red Riding Hood popped out of 


the cabin and ran down the road as fast as she could 


*Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925, 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Stuart "Little and The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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with the wulf after her. When she had gone four 
or 5 miles she heard a long low moo and looking 
back she saw to her chagrin their were now 2 wulfs. 
She began running faster throwing out her legs be- 
hind and her arms swinging in rithum. After a super- 
ior gallop of about 7 furlongs she looked back again 
and saw their were now 3 wulfs. Deciding not to 
look back enny more she ran threw county after 
county. 

By and by she saw a policeman with a ruddy com- 
pleckshun and flat feet reading a newspaper. He 
was about 52 and had a big stummick. Good den 
to you orficer cried Red isnt it warm for Feb. 

Yes it is answered the cop in a trembly voice you 
are now entering the rapidly growing hamlot of Chi- 
cago, Cook County, II. 

God gasped Red not Chicago. I would rather 
die. Its the wulfs then. 

Ha ha said the policeman so she kicked him han- 
somely in the stummick and he fell to the sidewalk 
with a long low plop. Here wulfs she said eat me. 

Well said the wulfs your grandma was tuff and 
she sets kind of uneasy on our stummicks. Lets not 
eat now. Lets dance a hoe down. And they did. 
And Little Red Riding Hood married a drummer 
from Los Angulus and had 19 children and the 
malaria one of which grew up to be a author and 
broke her hart. 

So now my readers we will say farewell to the 
carakters in this story. Farewell. 

—Stuart Little. 
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Dr. A. G. Sinclair, pastor of the famous Old First 
Church of Bloomfield, New Jersey, is receiving con- 
gratulations on the success of the Mother’s Day ex- 
ercises in his Bible school. He described touchingly 
to the children a painting: A cottage interior, a child 
dangerously ill, the father and the doctor hovering 
near, the mother seated at a table, her head in her 
arms. 

“What do you think the mother was doing?” 
asked the minister. 

“Cross-word puzzles!” a small girl promptly an- 
swered.—New York Times. 


A wealthy girl from America was attending a 
social function at a country house in England. 

“You American girls have not such healthy com- 
plexions as we have,” said an English duchess to the 
girl. ‘I always wonder why our noblemen take 
such a fancy to your white faces.”’ 

“Tt isn’t our white faces that attract them,” re- 
sponded the American girl; “it’s our greenbacks.” 

—Everybody’s. 


Mrs. Kelly (to inebriated hubby fumbling with 
the knob to the front door): What on earth are 
you trying to do? 

Mr. Kelly: S-ssh. Um tryin’ t’ get Pisshburgh. 

—Literary Digest. 
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Jimmy is three years old and very fond of telling 
his dreams at the breakfast table. One morning his 
father, thinking to apply an intelligence test, said, 
“But, Jimmy, I don’t believe you know what a dream 
is.”” 

Jimmy’s answer came quick and sure: “Yes, I do. 
It’s moving-pictures while you’re asleep.” 

—The Congregationalist. 


Dad: Stella, who sat on that newly painted bench 
in the garden? 

Stella: Harold and I. 

Dad: Well, you must have ruined your clothes 
—both of you. . 

Stella: Not both—only Harold’s. 


—American Legion Weekly. 


There are two sides to every question, but some 
of the questions now being windily debated in this 
happy land are like the bass drum, of which it was 
said that after you had listened to both sides of it 
you hadn’t heard much. 

—Charleston News and Courier. 


Candid letter from a twelve-year-old, acknowledg- 
Ing a present: 

“Dear Aunt Harriet: 

“Thank you for your gift. I have always wanted 
a pin-cushion but not very much.” 


—New York World. 
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Rockabye 
By Tip BuIss 


Sleep, little innocent, peacefully sleep; 

Angels their vigil about you will keep; 

Sleep to the lullaby (KAKD), 

“Me an’ the Boy Friend, the Boy Friend an’ Me.” 


Mama’s gone bridging, and Dad’s playing pool, 
Nursey’s attending the Freudian school, 

But, Baby, the radio’s turned on for you— 
Harry Katz’ Jazz Boys in Kalamazoo. 


When Mama and Daddy were babes long ago, 
They lacked advantages, such as you know. 

They had no chances to pick and to choose 

*Twixt ‘Lady, Be Good!” and the ‘“Hotsy Tot 


Blues.”’ 


Sleep, little cherubkin, happily doze, 

Eyes like the bluebell and lips like the rose. 

Daddy’s a Stepper, and Mama’s a Deb, 

And the current selection’s from Omaha, Neb. 
—Life. 


Maid: M’m, I just accidentally let the baby’s 
blanket drop out of the window. 

Mother: Awfully clumsy of you; now baby will 
catch cold. 

Maid: Oh, no, m’m, he won’t. He was inside 
of it—The Woman's Viewpoint. 
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Irvin Cobb was a guest at a dinner party in New 
York where table-rapping and other phenomena 
were discussed. 

‘Are you a clairvoyant?” a woman asked Mr. 
Cobb. 

“Not that I know of,” he answered. 

“Do you ever talk in your sleep?” she went on. 

“No, but I often talk in other people’s,” he said. 
“Tm a Chautauqua lecturer.” 


—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Husband (exhibiting catch): This bass here 
fought me for ten minutes! 


Wife: What had you done to it ?—Life. 


“The bearded lady of Ringling Bros. circus re- 
cently died on Staten Island leaving a wife and five 
children.”—N. Y. Medley. 


Battered Motorist (waking up): Where am I? 
Where am I? 

Nurse: This is number 116. 

Motorist: Room or cell ?—Life. 


Some one has told us that a man is pushing a lawn- 
mower around the world. Wonder if this can be the 
chap who borrowed ours.—Boston Transcript. 


Sign in a Chicago neighorhood restaurant: ‘‘Don’t 
be afraid to ask for credit. Our refusal will be po- 
lite.’"—The Christian Register. 
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Assmer or Tizzick* 
By Henry A. SHUTE 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


EBRUARY 25, 186— brite and fair. gosh 
i dont know what i would do without Beany. 
it is weaks before vacation and it seams as if it 
wood never go. the skating is spoiled and slaying 
neerly gone and it is slopy all the time. bimeby i 
will heer the ferst robin or the blewbird and that 
maiks a feller feel good even if there aint mutch to 
do. it dont seam as if it wood ever be vacation. 
everybody is kind of nervus at this time and jest 
befoar vacation. old Francis gets mad quicker than 
ever and slams fellers round wirse and puts more 
fellers in the wood box offener and slams the cover 
down harder, sumtimes befoar a feller can get his 
hed out of the way, and he nales a peace of board 
over the hole that Tricky Moses cut with his gnife 
and there aint no fun in being in the box enny moar. 
Well Beany never gets sollum and cant stay mad 
moar than a minit or 2, and he is always doing things 
in school to get licked for and about 2 times a day 
he gets caugt and licked and he yells funnier than 
enny feller i know and when Beany is licked we all 
have a good time xcept of coarse Beny whitch dont 
injoy it as mutch as we do. 


*Copyright by the Ourtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Henry A. Shute and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 186— brite and fair and slopy. 
Beanys granmother Baxter has came to live in 
Beanys house. She looks like the base drum in the 
Exeter silver cornet band only she aint painted, and 
hasent got her name painted on her stummick in 
gold letters like the base drum has got. 


FEBRUARY 27, 186— Beanys granmother calls 
Beany Elbridge insted of Elly whitch is what his 
folks call him xcept when his father and mother is 
mad with him when they calls him Elbridge two and 
when they does that hexpects a bat in the ear and 
gets it two you bet. so Beany he thinks his gran- 
mother is going to give him a bat in the each two 
but she aint hit him moar than 3 or 4 times yet and 
2 of them hits Beany dodged so that they diddent 
count. 


FEBRUARY 28, 186— _ brite and fair. when a 
feller dodges a lick that ennybody has let ding at 
him it dont count, but when a feller named Beany 
is called Elbridge he has got to be ready to dodge. 


FEBRUARY 29, 186— noiment March1. This 
aint leepyear. March 1. rany and cold. Beanys 
granmother has got the tizzick. she breeths like 
when a feller is sawing wood and saws a nale. she 
dont have it all the time but only when it is damp or 
rany. She had the doctor today and he sed it was 
assmer but she sed it was the tizzick. Beany asted 
me and Pewt to come over this afternoon and hear 
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her. we never herd ennything like it befoar, we 
think it is tizzick becaus she keps roleing her eys and 
saying tizzickee tissickaw o lodymassy tizzickee 
tissickaw o my soul and body, tizzickaw pass me a 
cup tizzickee of tea tizzickaw and she kep saying it. 
it sounded so funny that we got laffing and teeheed 
rite out and when Beanys granmother herd us she 
gumped up and hit Beany 2 bats in the ear and 
chased me and Pewt way acros the road. so i gess 
she aint very bad. we think it is the tizzick becaus 
it sounded so. enny way she had augt to know. 


Marcu 2, 186— Beanys granmother is better 
becaus the sun has came out. perhaps the 2 bats 
she gave Beany in the ear helped her. they diddent 
help Beany mutch. he said his ear sung like a dor- 
bug all nite. he sed he is better today and his ear 
only sounds like a muskeeter now. he sed his gran- 
mother can hit a old ring taled peeler of a lick. 


Marcu 3, 186— Beanys granmother was wirse 
today. Beany come over for me and Pewt to go and 
lissen. Beny has bet me 7 marbles, a peewee and a 
ally agenst 2 glas agits that she has the tizzick. i 
bet she has the asmer. Pewt wont bet so he is to be 
the empire. Pewt coodent deside becaus this time 
she kep saying squeehaw squeehaw lodymassy give 
me squeehaw my smelling squeehaw botle. so we 
dont beleve it is tizzick but we dont know what it is. 
if i had gnew enuf to bet it wassent tizzick i shood 
have beet Beany. but i bet it was assmer and it aint 
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that ether. i asted father tonite what he thougt it 
was and he sed if they wood wet her feed it wood 
stop it. iam going over tomorrow to tel them what 
to do. i wunder what a doctor gets. they aught 
to giv me a $1. doller or $.50 cents or at least $.25 
cents for saving her life. 


Marcu 4, 186— brite and fair. Beanys gran- 
mother was all rite today so i dident say nothing. it 
will be jest my luck if she gets well befoar i get my 
$1. dollar or peraps $.50 cents or even $.25 cents. 


Marcu 5, 186— brite and fair. today is sater- 
day. it was so muddy that there wassent enny fun 
outside and i went in over my new rubber boots yes- 
terday and it taiks a long time to dry them. so this 
afternoon me and Pewt and Beany made sum sweet- 
firn sigars. when we got throug 1 put my sweetfirn 
sigars in the oven to dry. tomorow they will jest be 
bully for smoaking. Beanys granmother is still all 
rite. sum fellers never have enny luck. i hope father 
wont tell enny one elce how to cure Beanys gran- 
mother, if he does i may lose my $1. or perhaps my 
fifty $.50 cents or even my $.25 cents. $.25 cents is 
the leest they cod give me for saving a old ladys life. 
i shall tell them she is wirth $5. dollars and if they 
offer me $1. dollar i shall take it and say i thank you 
and if they only offer me $.50 cents i shall take it 
and ask them if they want a receet and if they only 
offer me $.25 cents i shall take it and say well $.25 
cents is better than nothing. 
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Marcu 6, 186— today is sunday. i forgot to 
get up erly to taik my sweetfirn segars out of the 
oven and father got up and bilt a fire and mother 
dident see my sweetfirn segars whitch i had put in 
one corner and she put in sum biskits to bake. when 
i got down the kitchen was full of smoak and father 
had opened the winders and mother was scraping 
what was left of my sweetfirn segars into a dustpan. 
then after the smoak had blew out of the windows 
she baked sum biskits and we had breckfust. Every- 
thing taisted jest like sweetfirn segars smell and most 
of them dident like it very well but they was all 
eeting pretty good when i told them it wassent half 
as bad as when Mrs. Natt Weeks baked a old tom- 
cat in her oven whitch had crawled in when she 
dident know it. When i told them that they all 
screemed and left the table and father left too hold- 
ing his naptkin over his mouth and sum ran out of 
doors and sum ran up stairs to there rooms and 
father went out behind the barn. when father come 
back he said i was the biggest fool he ever see and 1 
coodnt make enny moar sweetfirn segars. he dident 
say ennything about hayseed sigars or cornsilk or 
rattan or dride graipvine or tan bark. soi am all 
rite. sweetfirn are the best but all the others are 
prety good and i can swap with Pewt and get all the 
sweetfirn that i want. father he dident say nothing 
about my smoaking sweetfirn only i cant make them 
myself. i dont see what they is mad about. Missis 
Natt Weeks diddent mean ti do it. she dident know 
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the old tomcat was there and when she found out 
he was cooked they dident eet him. 


Marcu 7, 186— brite and fair. seams to me 
we have a awful lot of good weather. Beany sed 
his granmother dont have the tizzick xcept when it 
is rany so perhaps she will get well befoar i get my 
$1. dollar or peraps my $.50 cents or even my $.25 
cents but i hoap not. i am hoaping it will rane but 
i dont xpect it. it never ranes xcept on picnick days 


and the 4th of Julys. 


Marcu 8, 186— brite and fair. i dont believe 
it is ever going to rane again. it must be tuff to be 
a doctor and have to wate for peeple to get sick. 
Beany says his granmother hassent squehawed once. 


Marcu 9, 186— brite and fair. i gess i mite as 
well say goodby to my $1. dollar or peraps my $.50 
or even my $.25 cents. 


Marcu 10, 186— 1am tired of wrighting brite 
and fair. Beanys granmother has got well. today 
she licked Beany and give me a feerful bat on the ear 
and chased Pewt cleer down to the high school fense. 


Marcu 11, 186— it is clowdy today. my ear 
sounds like a bumblebee trying to get throug a win- 
dow pain. Beanys granmother hit me a awful lick. 
if she has the tizzick agan i wont say a word to save 
her. i wood rather lose my $1. dollar to peraps my 
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$.50 cents or even my $.25 cents than to save a 
womans life whitch hits me such a awful lick and 
jest for nothing. i hoap it will rane and she will 
squehaw all nite to pay her for hitting me such a 
lick on the ear. 


Marcu 12, 186— rany and windy as time and 
snowey two. it is tuff to have it rane on saterday 
haft holiday. but today it aint so tuff becaus Beanys 
granmother is wirse than she ever was befoar. 
Beany he told me to come over as quick as i cood 
becaus perhaps i wood never have another chanct. 
so we went up and got Pewt and went over. 

Beanys granmother was sitting in a arm chair and 
squehawing awful and Beanys mother and his sister 
was fanning her and Mister Watson Beanys father 
was ringing out knapkins in hot watter and putting 
them on her gozzle and saying why in hel dident the 
doctor come. i tell you i was glad to doctor dident 
come and i went in and sed i know what will cure 
you and she sed for hevens sake squeehaw, tell me 
squeehaw what it is squawoo. 

i have wrote it down jest as she sed it but i gnew 
what she ment. Doctors have to know them things. 
so i sed my father sed if you wood wet your feed you 
wouldnt have enny trouble. well what do you think, 
insted of $1. dollar or peraps $.50 or even $.25 cents 
they all got mad and gawed me terrible and Beanys 
granmother stoped squehawing and gumped up and 
sed my father was a low minded retch to maik fun of 
a old lady whitch was dying by intches and Beanys 
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father he sed i was a wirthless little devvil and he 
grabbed me by the ear and neerly pulled it out so 
that my face was onesided and i had to waulk on 
my tipto and he waulked me over to my house and 
told my mother that i had insulted his wife’s mother 
whitch was granmother Baxter and that he wood 
settle it with Mister Shute the ferst time he saw him 
becaus he told me to do it and no man living shood 
insult his wife’s mother whitch is Beanys granmother 
without settling with him. and he waulked off stif- 
legged and woodent lissen to what mother sed. after 
he’d gone mother asted me about it and i told her 
and Aunt Sarah. Well mother scolded me and sed 
it was a awful thing to maik fun on a unfortunait 
invallid and that i had hurt the fealings of verry 
kindhearted nabors and probably maid a grate deel 
of truble for all of them. i told her father sed it 
and i suposed it was true and she sed dont you know 
yet when your father is goking and i sed no. then 
she sent me out of the room and i went out the front 
door and shet it hard and then opened it eesy and 
come in and lissened. Aunt Sarah sed to mother 
o dear i am afrade Harry has made a awful lot of | 
truble for us and mother sed i am afrade so Sarah. 
i dont blame the Watsons for feeling as they do and 
it is dredful unfortunait but it is so funny that i 
cant help lafing and she and Aunt Sarah laffed and 
laffed. then Aunt Sarah sed it sirves George rite 
for making a goke of everything. and i don’t for 
the life of me see how he is going to get out of it. 
then mother sed well if their is a man in the world 
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whitch can get out of it he can. then they laffed sum 
moar andi went out. i gessi am in for a licking but 
if they can laff about it i gess they will get father 
lafing and he wont lick me very hard. 

i saw Beany this afternoon and he sed his gran- 
mother was all rite. he sed the doctor sed the xcite- 
ment distracted her atension from herself. i wunder 
what he ment. ennyways she acked distracted when 
she gumped up and sed’ father was a low minded 
retch. 


Marcu 13, 186— it is Sunday today. yester- 
day was a very xciting day. last nite when father 
came home mother dident tell him what i sed to 
Beanys granmother till after supper, when she told 
what i had did i wish you cood have herd him. he 
sed i was the cussidist fool he ever see in all his born 
days. he sed i didnt have branes enuf to fill a salt 
spoon. and he asted me what i done it for. i sed 
well father you said if they wood wet her feed she 
wood be all rite and i thought they had aught to 
know it and as you were in Boston i thought i wood 
tell them. if you had herd her squehaw i gess you 
wood have told her. then father slaped his hands 
on his hed’and sed geerusalem the golden naim ever 
deer to me dident you know that it is what they do to 
old plug horses with the heeves. i dident supose 
ennyone was fool enuff not to know that. you have 
got me in a scraip. 

then mother sed you hadent aught to maik a goke 
of serius matters and father sed et too bruty and i 
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dident know what he ment and then he sed how 
sharper than a sirpents 2th it is to have a thinkles 
child. i gnew what he ment then you bet. 

then mother and Aunt Sarah began to laff and 
father rumpled his hair and sed by godfrey it may 
be all right to laff but it dont help a feller out mutch. 
then father waulked up and down the room 9 or 10 
times and sed i cant get out of this for less than 
9 shillings whitch father always sed when he ment 
$1. dollar an $.50 cents and mother she sed what are 
you going to do George and he sed i am going down 
to the drug store and buy a botle of port wine and 
taik it over to the old lady and i gess that will 
smooth things over with a lettle eesy taulk. so he 
put on his hat and told me to stay in til he got back. 
i have got to go over to Beanys with him. i told 
father i dident want to go with him but he sed that 
dident make enny diference i wood have to go just 
the same. i told father that the last time i went 
over there Mister Watson Beanys father had lugged 
me home by the ear and lifted me up so thet i dident 
tuch the ground but a few times. father he sed i 
needent be afrade. that the only man that mite 
bring me home by the ear wod be him and he wood 
probly waulk me home by the gnap of the neck. 

So father he went down town and i wated. 
bimeby he come back with a botle rapped in paper 
and we started. father he sed for me not to say a 
word and to let him do the taulking and that if i let 
aout a single yip i wood be sorry i did. so we went 
over and gnocked on the door. Beany’s father came 
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to the door looking awful stern. father he sed hello 
Wats you look as if you had liver complaint and 
father laffed and Beanys father kind of grunted and 
me and father went in. Beanys granmother was 
setting in a rocking chair and Beanys mother and 
his sister Lucy was ther sewing and they all looked 
mad and dident laff a bit. inever saw Beanys mother 
look mad befoar for she laffs and gokes with Beany 
all the time and so does Beanys father and Lucy is 
good natured most of the time. But they looked as 
if they had set down on a tact. 

But father dident notise it and he sed good even- 
ing Missis Watson you look as young as your daugh- 
ter and more like her twin sister, how do you do 
Lucy i haven’t seen enny one looking so fresh and 
prety foralongtime. if i was only 30 years younger 
i should be round here so mutch you wood think 1 
lived here, and how do you do madam he sed to 
Beanys Granmother. you certingly look mutch bet- 
ter then when you came here. i gess the country air 
is helping you. life in the city is very trying. Beanys 
granmother come from Biddiford, Maine. 

well when father he sed these things to them they 
felt better and they kind of smiled at father but they 
all glore at me and even Beanys granmother dident 
look quite so mad but she sniffed and sed a good deel 
you care how i am Mister Shute when you send 
sutch a message to me. 

father he looked sirprised and sed mesage. what 
mesage. i dont understand you dear madam. what 
mesage sed Beanys granmother sniffing an awful 
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snort, you were kind enuf and polite enuf and 
gentleman enuf to send wird to an unfortunait old 
whitch was suffering from tizzick that if she wood 
wet her feed she wood be all rite. i never was so 
insulted and wounded and hirt in my life. then 
Beanys granmother she sniffed and reeched for her 
smeling botle and took 2 or 3 snifs of it and began to 
wipe her eyes and draw her bret hard and missis 
Watson she sed now mother now mother now mother 
3 times i think ther is some mistak. i never gnew 
Mister Shute to insult ennyone, and Lucy she said 
so two. 

father who was setting looking pussled sed i thank 
you ladies i dont understand it yet. icertainly dident 
send enny mesage to you. about a week ago this 
boy was asking me what was good for short breth 
and 1 give him sum fool anser as i frequently do but 
i ment it as a goke and it went out of my mind as 
soon asisedit. i supose he thought i really ment it 
and he wanted to help you. of coarse it is my fault 
for gokeing so mutch but i always have and i gess i 
always shall. iam also to blame for not inquiring 
about your helth befoar and only today i brot home 
a botle of port wine for you for i thought a little 
wood help you, and when he sed this father un- 
rapped the botle and gave it to her with a bow. 
well i never saw a old lady so pleased and Beanys 
father he sed there mother i knew that George Shute 
never sed enny sutch a thing about you and Beanys 
mother she sed she woodent beleeve it when she herd 
it and father bowed and smiled and then Beanys 
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granmother she sed she supposed i ment well but 
dident gnow verry much and she asted father how 
he supposed i cood know very mutch with such a 
shaped hed and father he tirned red and stoped smil- 
ing and looked funny and sed perhaps 1 wasent so 
bad as i looked and Beanys granmother she sed 
mersy no she hoaped not for it wood be dredful if 1 
was and then father sed goodnite and he went home. 
father was kind of grumpy for a while but bimeby 
he began to laff and sed well Joey, he calls mother 
Joey you know, i got out of it without lieing a bit 
and everyone of them wood vote for me for presi- 
dent and he told mother and Aunt Sarah how he did 
it and then mother she sed George you aloud them 
to believe that you brougt that botle of port wine 
from Boston for that old lady and father he sed all 
i sed was i brought it home on purpose for her and 
it was the truth and mother she sed i think you let 
them get the rong idea and father he sed that is 
diplomercy and if the goverment had sent him to 
China instead of old Anson Birlingame tea wod only 
cost $.03 cents a pound and fire crackers $.01 a 
buntch. gosh i wish they had sent him. ennyway 
father can get out of scraips better then enny one 
1 ever gnew. i wish i cood. 


Marcu 14. 186— there was a snowstorm last 
nite and it snew all day. 


Marcu 15, 186— nothing mutch today. 
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Marcu 16, 186—. brite and fair. nothing mutch 
today neether. 


Marcu 17, 186— old Francis licked 14 fellers 
today with a bile on his hand whitch was tyed to his 
neck with a sling. i escaped for onct. the fellers 
started a rebelian because they thaugt he coodent 
lick them with a bile on his hand. they will never 
start another. 


Marcu 18, 186— brite and fair what do you 
think. the doctor has told Beanys granmother that 
she must smoak hemlock and stuf like that to cure 
her tizzick. she says she wont smoak it in a pipe 
and so Beanys father wants me to maike her sum 
segars. he sed Beany dident know how. Beany 
dident dass to tell him that he cood make them. 
Beany has made hundreds of them. they asted Pewt 
but Pewts father was there and Pewt dident dass to 
say that he knew how to maik them and so he sed he 
dident know how and he sed the fellers sed i cood 
maik the best sweetfirn segars they ever smoaked. 
so when Beany father asted me i sed i wood do it. 
i woodent lie about it because father always aloud 
me to maik them xcept when i put them in the oven. 

Tonite when father come home i told him about 
what the doctor sed and what Mister Watson Beanys 
father asted me to do about the hemlock segars and 
father sed dont tell me enny such fool story as that 
and i sed honnest hope to dye and cross my throat 
Mister Watson Beanys father sed the doctor told 
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him to let her smoak sum hemlock. and father he 
sed i will go over and see Wats and he went over 
and Wats sed the doctor sed that i cood put in enny- 
thing that mite stimulait the aixion of her lungs. 
that it wood make her coff sum but unless her truble 
was two far advanced it wood cure her. father sed 
he had asted what wood happen if her truble was 
two far advansed and Mister Watson Beanys father 
sed he sed it woodent hurt her enny way. so father 
sed i cood go ahed and i went up and got Pewt and 
told him to get what he cood and he done it and 
Beany he got what he cood and we went into my 
kitchen and mixed them up. Pewt put in sum dride 
corn silk and sum dride gold thred that you get by 
diging up the grond under pine trees in the woods 
and sum dride skunk cabige. he also got sum hay- 
seed. it wasent verry clean because he got it out of 
the hen coop. 

Beany he put in sum sweetfirn and a little sulfer 
and a peace of tar whitch we pounded with a ham- 
mer and until it was just like powder. I scraped sum 
sawdust from a peace of rattan and also a peace of 
graipvine and cuit a peace of rubber boot as fine as 
icood. also sum mullin leef and finaly we put in a 
big spoonful of kian peper. we thougt that wood 
stimulait her. then we mixed them as good as we 
cood. then Beany he sed it wood be better to maik 
the cigars bigger than the ones we smoaked because 
she was a big woman and gneeded a lot of smoak. 
so i went upstairs and asted father and he sed despir- 
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rit cases gneed despirrit remidies and as long as the 
doctor dident say enny thing about the size of the 
segar i gess you had better maik it mans size. So 
insted of maiking the case by winding a peace of 
Godys lady book round a pencil we wond it rond a 
carpinters pencil whitch is four times as big round. 
then we paisted them with paist and dride them and 
stufed them. we maid 10 of them befoar the 9 oh 
clock bell rung. then befoar the fellers went home 
we lit one of them and Pewt took a whiff of it and 
coffed his hed most off and had to drink abot a pale 
of water. and father hollered down stares what in 
thunder are you boys doing down there are you 
burning a rubber boot and Beany sed 1 put my boots 
two near the stove but it is all rite now and father 
sed phew it is as mutch as we can do to get our breth 
you had augt to be moar cairful. so the fellers went 
home. i am going to taik the segars over the next 
time she has a spel. i hoap it will be soon. 

Marcu 19, 186— today it raned in the after- 
noon because it was saterday. it most always does. 
well tonite Beanys granmother had a awful spel and 
after super me and father went over with the segars. 
Beanys granmother was there in her chare squehaw- 
ing wirse than ever. Peany run up after Pewt be- 
cause it was only fair becaus Pewt helped to maik 
the segars, so when Beany came Mister Watson 
Beanys father xamined the segars and put one in his 
mouth and drawed in his breth and sed it was stufed 
two tite. so he run a darning needle throug it 2 or 
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3 times and sed it drawed perfect. then he showed 
Beanys granmother how to draw in her breth with 
the segar in her mouth, and then he told her to blow 
out all her breth and when he sed the word to draw 
in as hard and as long as she cood. so she done it 
and when her breth was all out she looked all kind 
of shrivelled up and Beanys father had lit a mach 
and put the segar in her mouth and lit it and sed now 
mother breeth in as hard and long as you can and 
she done it and sweled up and all at once her eys 
began to stick out and she spitt out her segar and 
gumped up and smoak begun to poar out of her 
mouth and nose and eys jest like a stove when you 
have shet the drafs, and she begun to claw both 
hands for her gozzle and dance round, and holler 
hoag hoag hoag aggoo hoag and scat them most to 
deth. well there was a awful time and they had to 
open the winders and fan her and she drunk 2 pales 
of water just like a horse. only moar, just like Pewt 
drunk water last nite when he tride to smoak one 
of those segars. 

Well father went home as soon as he cood when 
she began to holler but i stade until she got most 
of the smoak out of her. when i got home father 
was trying to tell mother and Aunt Sarah and he 
laffed so he coodent and he kep saying o suffering 
doodle bugs i thougt i shood die and he asted me 
what we put in the segars and when i told him he 
laffed until he had to set down and wipe his eys. and 
he sed he hadent had so mutch fun sinse Bill Clark 
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threw the skunk into the advent chirch revival and 
locked the door. 

wel it was a very xciting evening. i never gnew a 
lifelier one. i hoap Beanys granmother wont d- 
i shall be anchious to hear how she is tomorrow. 


It was the custom of the immortal Socrates to foregather 
with a circle of philosophers and geometricians about a 
convivial bowl, drawing inspiration from the vintage of 
Bacchus, nevertheless having a corking time. After the 
tenth round he would rise—for it is written that he always 
could rise—and address the symposium. 

“T move,” he would say, “that this circle go home and 
square itself.” 

And so seriously did the multitude take him that the 
squaring of the circle grew to be considered impossible, yea, 
even unto this day.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


The district visitor was sympathizing with a shopkeeper 
who had just lost her husband. 
“T’m sure, Mrs. Griggs,” she said, “you miss him very 
much.” 
“Well, m’m,” said the bereaved, “it certainly do seem 
strange to go into the shop and find something in the till.” 
—Literary Digest. 


’ Diner (who has found a piece of wood in his sausage): 
Waiter, I don’t mind the dog, but I bar the kennel. 
—Literary Digest. 
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Indian Idyll 
(Explaining the Origin of an American Folk Song) 
| 1 


By the sleeping big sea water 
Lived an Indian maiden fair, 
With large eyes, as soft as reindeer’s, 
And with fragrant, plaited hair. 
2 


She was wooed by Flying Eagle, 
Hunter of the grassy plain; 

Supple as the bending willow, 
Fearless as the flashing rain. 


And he built for her a tepee, 

Hid the door with reindeer-hides, 
Dug a fireplace at the entrance, 

Where the winter food was dried. 

4 

In the spring he wed the maiden 

By the sounding big sea shore, 
Now there’s 
One little, two little, three little Indians 
Four little, five little, six little Indians, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Indians 

And probably there’ll be more! 

—California Pelican. 


“‘Who was that bum I seen you down town with 
last night?” 
“That was my husbum.”’ 
—Georgia Cracker. 
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Whoa! 
From Life 

Paul Revere leaped into his saddle. 

“Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
Bess, old girl!’ he whispered in his mare’s ear, and 
they were off. 

And, as he rode, the dauntless patriot saw as in a 
vision (in fact, it was a vision) the future of the 
land to which he was bringing freedom. 

He saw a hundred and ten million people, the men 
in derbies, the women in felt hats with little bows on 
the top. He saw them pushing one another in and 
out of trolley-cars on their way to and from work, 
adding up figures incorrectly all morning and sub- 
tracting them incorrectly all afternoon, with time 
out at 12.30 for frosted chocolates and pimento 
cheese sandwiches. He saw fifty million of them 
trying to prevent the other sixty million from doing 
what they wanted to do, and the sixty million trying 
to prevent the fifty million from doing what they 
wanted to do. He saw them all paying taxes to a 
few hundred of their number for running the govern- 
ment very badly. He saw ten million thin children 
working and ten thousand fat children playing in the 
warm sands. And now and again he saw five million 
youths, cheered on by a hundred million elders with 
fallen arches, marching out to give their arms and 
legs and lives for Something To Be Determined 
Later. And over all he saw the Stars and Stripes 
fluttering in the artificial breeze of an electric fan 
operated behind the scenes. 
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So tugging at the reins he yelled: ‘‘Whoa, Bess! 
We’re going back to the stable.” 
—Robert Benchley. 


Famous Necks 
— and —. 
— romancer. 
Horses —. 
— ing. 
Great —. 
— tie. 
Rubber —. 
Bull Montana.—Judge. 


There is a certain youngster who isn’t going to be 
subpenaed as a witness any more by a certain attor- 
ney. One case is enough to lose. 

The local youth was on the witness stand, when 
the lawyer started in to examine him. 

“Have you an occupation?’ asked the attorney. 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you do any work of any kind?” 

PIN ODEs. 

“What does your father do?” 

‘Nothin’ much.” 

“Doesn’t he do anything to support the family?” 

“Odd jobs once in a while.” 

“As a matter fact, isn’t your father a worthless 
fellow, a deadbeat and a loafer?” 

“T don’t know,” the witness replied. ‘You better 
ask him; he’s sitting over there on the jury.” 


—C. E. W., The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis). 
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The bishop was frankly surprised as he faced his 
pretty young caller. 

‘Do you wish to spend the rest of your life in a 
convent?” he asked. 

‘Heavens, no!” replied the girl. ‘Only until my 
bob grows out again.”—American Legion Weekly. 


A woman went to the bank and asked for a new 
check book. ‘I’ve lost the one you gave me yester- 
day,” she said. ‘But it doesn’t matter. I took the 
precaution of signing all the checks as soon as I got 
it—so, of course, it won’t be any use to any one 
else.’—The Efficiency Magazine. 


Father: I want to apprentice my boy to you. 
Master Plumber: Where is ’e? 
Father: Well—er—he forgot his references and 
has gone back home for them. 
Master Plumber: Righto!—I’ll take ’im! 
—Literary Digest. 


Mrs. O’Brien (to caller): Faith, Norah, yez 
risimble yure mother that much Oi’d know yez wor 
her daughter if Oi’d never seen ayther av yez. 

—Boston Transcript. 


“Did you behave in church?” asked an interested 
relative when Junior returned from the service. 
“Course I did,” replied Junior. “I heard the lady 
back of us say she never saw a child behave so.” 
—Christian Register. 
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What You Will Encounter in Nassau* 


Mr. Lardner Studies Folk Lore and Hears 
a Golf Story 


By Rinc LARDNER 


From The American Golfer Magazine 


AST time we was talking about Nassau in 
L; the Bahamas and this time we will vary the 
monotony by disgusting the same subject once 
more. I will leave it to others to describe the clear 
waters of this section of the Atlantic where you can 
see the flamingoes, lizards and fish wading on the 
bottom of the ocean at a depth of 40 ft. and will 
also refrain from references to other liquids that 
frequents these premises and which I did not taste 
same on acct. of it not being no fun to drink where 
they’s no law against it, but will confine myself to a 
few wds. in regards to such attractions as Honest 
John Kelly and Jock Hutchison and similar inci- 
dence of our all too brief sojourn on fair New Provi- 
dence isle. 

Mr. Kelly denies that he is called Honest John 
so as to distinguish him from all other Kellys. He 
is the prop. of a palatial club house on the ocean 
front where you can eat and drink and also be merry 
provided the right numbers comes up, but you can 
eat and drink anyway because Honest John has a 


*Copyright by the Bell Syndicate, 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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heart and won’t charge you nothing for beverages 
or for food neither if he feels sorry enough for you. 

He felt sorry for the undersigned and no wonder 
as my favorite numbers, the numbers which had 
made me a rich man in Cuba and Monte Carlo, 
acted on Mr. Kelly’s wheels like they was quaran- 
tined. It was on the occasion of my Sth. visit to 
Honest John that I give up the idear of retiring 
from the field of classical literature and supporting 
the wife and kiddies from a comfortable seat on the 
clients’ side of a roulette table. 

However I don’t know no worthier charity who 
I would rather contribute to than Mr. Kelly as he 
treats you fine win or loose and even sent flowers 
and good wishes to the ladies the day we sailed away 
so that instead of being mad at him we was all very 
sorry when he left the end of a finger in a taxicab 
door. 

Jock Hutchison is the genial pro at the Nassau 
golf course where hooked drives on the Ist. two 
holes costs a dollar apiece unless your caddy is a 
fish. I had not met Jock since 7 or 8 yrs. ago back 
in old Chi and he did n’t remember me on acct. of 
not having no mustache at the time or now neither as 
far as that is concerned, but any way he says he was 
glad to meet me and that reminded him of the story 
about the Scotchman and Cohen. It seems they was 
a Scotchman and a man named Cohen and they 
did n’t neither of them have anybody to play golf 
with so they decided to play together and then 
Cohen asked the Scotchman what he genally went 
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around in, but if you ain’t heard the story you must 
of been dead at lease 6 mos. and if so they ain’t no 
use repeating it to you. Well I laughed as hard as 
I could and done pretty good for a man that had n’t 
heard it more than 124 times since last summer. 

While playing on Mr. Hutchison’s course a couple 
days before we come away, I beckoned to a friend 
of mine from N. Y. named Mr. Levy to go through 
us as I was playing with Mrs. G. Rice an exasperat- 
ingly slow golfer. Well Mr. Levy thanked us and 
in part payment for our kindness he says he would 
tell me a golf story, so I says go ahead and he told 
me the story about the Scotchman and the man 
named Cohen. 

It seems they was a Scotchman and a man named 
Cohen and they did n’t neither of them have any- 
body to play golf with so they decided to play with 
each other and then Cohen asked -the Scotchman 
what he genally went around in. They being a lady 
present and Mr. Levy being a brother Friar I re- 
sisted the temptation to end it all with a niblick. 

It leaked out some way another that I was a 
wonderful musician and interested in folk songs and 
etc. so we was adviced to take a carriage ride to a 
little settlement of natives called Grantstown where 
they said we would hear some weird Bahamian 
melodies sang to the guitar by moonlight so we took 
the trip and sure enough the streets was filled with 
native citizens chanting Blues of Tennessee and 
What’ll I Do by that talented West Indian com- 
poser Irving Berlin. We finely did run into a hack 
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driver that knowed the Nassau songs and was 
charmed by one number which was a kind of a lyri- 
cal history of the burning of the old hotel. Here 
is a few of the verses: 


Do Aunt Nanny, do Aunt Nanny, 
Do Aunt Nanny, how do you do? 
Hay, Hay, do Aunt Nanny do. 


One Friday morning bright and soon, 
The hotel burned down smack and smooth, 


Hay, Hay, do Aunt Nanny do. 


The hotel burned down smack and smooth. 
The white man run and left his shoes. 


Hay, Hay, do Aunt Nanny do. 


It seems that the white man also left a lot of 
liquor in the hotel and Aunt Nanny rescued it and 
had a wild night and her experiences is all related 
in the course of the song and I only wished I could 
remember the rest of it. 

Which reminds me as Jock would say that they 
have got a Friday closing law in Nassau which don’t 
refer to the saloons but all other kinds of stores and 
they must close up by noon and stay closed till Satur- 
day, but if they disobey this law nothing happens 
unless a customer goes in the store and then the 
customer is fined 5 pounds wile the store keeper 
gets off with a good scolding. The reason for this 
may be that the customer might possibly have 5 
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pounds whereas they ain’t no chance for one of the 
store keepers being that dirty with money. 

I am kind of afraid I ain’t give you a very vivid 
picture of the Bahamas and regret that I was too 
busy down there to take notes like I should of, but 
all and all will state that I ain’t never been to a 
more pleasanter place to spend the winter and Nas- 
sau has got a climate of which they can boast and 
certainly do, and also plenty of amusements and 
industrys of which the most important is the sponge 
fisherys which the biggest sponge merchant down 
there told me that the sponge was really the lowest 
form of animal life and not U. S. senators as claimed 
by Percy Hammond. 


A kind-hearted gentleman, hearing a dog howling mourn- 
fully, decided to investigate the animal’s ailment. He found 
the dog sitting calmly upon his haunches but still emitting 
agonized yelps. 

“What ails your dog?” he asked the hound’s owner. 

“Oh, he’s just lazy,” returned the owner, unconcernedly. 

“But laziness won’t make a dog howl.” 

“Yes, but that dog is sitting on a sand-burr.”’ 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 


“Have you heard that Brown’s daughter is getting 
married ?” 

“Who is the happy man?” 

“Brown!” 
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How I Regained My Beauty 


By ARABELLA POOFLOOFLA 


Out of a bitter experience I want to emphasize 
the fact that absence of chilblains and a desire for 
hidden mysteries is the background of beauty. 

There came a great sorrow into my life. It con- 
cerned one whom I loved dearly. A pet alligator 
that I had raised from a puppy went as a dancer in 
the cabarets, dishonoring my name. Publicity could 
not lighten my burden, so I fired my press agent and 
was very miserable. Who wouldn’t be miserable 
without a press agent? 

Discouraged, disconsolate, I began to lose flesh. 
From a beautiful woman of 297 pounds I dwindled 
toamere 285. I lost my appetite and a couple pairs 
of silk stockings that cost $2.87 a pair. My hair 
fell out by the bucketful. My eyes became dull and 
lustreless, and faded from a beautiful orange to a 
sickly green. 

Deep, corrugated wrinkles came into my face so 
that it looked for all the world like a worn-out 
washboard. I tell you my condition’ was alarming. 

All kinds of treatments were prescribed from coal 
tar baths to pumice stone rubs, but to no avail. 

For forty years I searched for a remedy, and then 
I met a dear old horse doctor who put me on the 
right track. He gave me a prescription, the kind 
that has been very hard to get since the Volstead 
law went into effect. I took it as he prescribed regu- 
larly, and sometimes between meals. 
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And it has worked wonders—I shay it hash 
worked wonders; yesh, shir! I (hic) took it just 
ash he preshcribed, an it hash worked wondersh— 
to-day I (hic) don’ givadamn how I look! 

—WNate Collier in Judge. 


Pluck 
From Life 
It was Pluck that kept George Washington from 
uttering a lie, 
That time he cut the cherry-tree to pieces; 
When Columbus got the notion that he’d navigate 
the ocean, 
It was Pluck that kept him going—(and the 
breezes) ! 
It was Pluck that kept the Pilgrims from expiring 
with affright, 
When the Indians whooped outside their little 
villa; 
When John Alden hoarsely stammered that of Pris 
he was enamored, 
It was Pluck that made him do it—(and Pris- 
cilla) ! 
It was Pluck that made you clamber from the bot- 
tom to the top. 
(Ah, what a happy consummation this is!) 
When you couldn’t keep from wishing you could 
steal a day for fishing, 
It was Pluck that kept you from it—(and the 


Mrs.) ! —Maria Conde. 
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Wife: Henry, a fortune-teller said that I was go- 
ing to Palm Beach. 
Hub: Call her up and make a date forme. Per- 
haps she can tell me where I can get the money. 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Poor ole Bill! ’E’s so short-sighted ’e’s work- 
ing ’imself to death.” 
“Wot’s ’is short sight got to do with it?” 
“Well, ’e can’t see when the boss ain’t looking, so 
’e ’as to keep on shoveling all the time.” 
—— —Literary Digest. 
Doctor No. 1: Did you hold the mirror to her 
face to see if she was still breathing? 
Doctor No. 2: Yes, and she opened one eye, 
gasped and reached for her powder puff. 
————. —Literary Digest. 
Canvasser: Madame, will you donate something 
to the new hospital? 
Mrs. Clancy (who has just finished an argument): 
Well, ye might step in an’ take a look at Clancy. 
Maybe he’d do.—The American Legion Weekly. 


Grocer: Well, little boy, what can I do for you? 

Little Boy: Mother sent me to get change for a 
dollar, and said she would give you the dollar to- 
morrow.—Literary Digest. 


The only two people a man will allow to talk to 
him that way are his wife and the traffic cop. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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How Much Does the Sun Jump ?* 
An Account of the Stroboscope, the New Tell-Tale 


By RoBert BENCHLEY 
From Life 

HE wonders of our solar universe, and of the 

thousands and thousands of other universes 

which we now know dot the heavens, were 
never more clearly demonstrated than they have 
been by the recently devised “‘stroboscope,” an in- 
vention of Dr. Charles Van Heak, by means of 
which we are able to measure sun-jumps. 

It was not known until recently that the sun 
jumped at all. It has been known for a long time 
that the sun is 92,830,000 miles from the earth (ex- 
cept on Leap Year). So much has been an open 
secret. It has also been recognized in a general way 
that the moon is swinging at a terrific rate around 
the sun and that the earth (our Earth) goes back 
and forth between the sun and the moon once every 
twenty-four hours, drawing nearest to the sun at 
noon and then turning back to the moon. This 
makes our “night” and “day,” or, as some say, 
“right” and “‘left.”” Men have also known a long 
time that if you took a train going a hundred miles 
an hour you would stand a fat chance of ever reach- 
ing the sun. 


Our own little colony of stars (we call it “our 
own,” although we just rent it), the Solar System, is 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of Robert Benchley and Life. 
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composed of millions and millions of things, each 
one 396,505,000,000,000 miles away from the 
others. If you will take your little sister out-of- 
doors some clear winter’s night to look.at the stars, 
and will stand on the top of a high hill from which 
you can get a good view of the heavens, you will 
probably both catch very bad colds. 

Now it was not known until 1899, when Professor 
George M. MacRerly began his experiments with 
gin and absinthe, that the sun was hot at all. One 
morning, after having been up all night in the labo- 
ratory, Prof. MacRerly reached up and touched the 
sun and was severely burned. He bears the scar to 
this day. Following this discovery, scientists imme- 
diately set about to measure the sun’s heat and to 
see what could be done to stop it. It was during the 
progress of these experiments that it was found out 
that the sun jumped. 

How, you may say, can we tell that a body 92,- 
000,000 miles away jumps? And, if it does, what 
the hell difference does it make, anyway? Ninety- 
two million miles is ninety-two million miles, and 
we have got enough things within a radius of five 
miles to worry about without watching the sun jump. 
This is what people said when Dr. Van Heak began 
his researches on the subject. A lot of them still 
Say it. 


But Dr. Van Heak was not discouraged. He got 
out an old oblong box, and somewhere found a cover 
for it. Into this box he put his lunch. Then he 
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went up to his observatory on the roof and sat. 
When he came down he had worked out a device for 
measuring sun-jumps, the ‘‘stroboscope.” 

The principle of the ‘‘stroboscope”’ is that of the 
steam-engine, except that it has no whistle. It is 
based on the fact that around the sun there is a 
brilliantly luminous envelope of vaporous matter 
known as the ‘‘chromosphere.” We art practically 
certain that this ‘“‘chromosphere’’ exists. If it 
doesn’t, Dr. Van Heak is out of luck, that’s all. 


Now, knowing that this gas gives off waves of 
varying lengths, according to the size of the atmos- 
phere, and that these wave lengths can be analyzed 
by the spectroscope (a wonderful instrument which 
breaks up wave lengths and plays, ‘See You in My 
Dreams” at the same time), Dr. Van Heak has con- 
structed an instrument which will catch these rays as 
they come from the ‘‘chromosphere,” spank them 
soundly, and send them right back again where they 
belong. Thus, when the sun jumps, if it ever does, 
the movement, however slight, will be registered on 
the “‘stroboscope’’ by the ringing of a tiny bell, as 
any deflection of these rays at all will strike the 
sensitized plate at the top of the instrument and will 
break it. As it breaks, the bell rings. Thus the 
observer will know that the sun has jumped. 

The next step is to find out some use to which the 


“‘stroboscope”’ can be put. 
——  —— 


Women, says a jurist, are just as good as they ever were; 
and when, inquires the cynic, was that ?—Life. 
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A Few Recollections of the Distant Past 


The double Bronxes at the Holland House... 
the stingers at the Belmont . . . the silver fizzes at 
the Manhattan ... the ginger-ale highballs at the 
bar of the Buckingham . . . the Benedictine at the 
Lafayette ... the seidels of Miinchner at Liichow’s 
...the Navy Rainbows at Maxim’s... the Chateau 
Yquem at Mouquin’s ... the Manhattan Cocktails 
at the Hotel Knickerbocker . . . the gin daisies at the 
Astor... the yellow chartreuse at the Brevoort... 
the Infuriators at the Beaux Arts . . . the pousse 
cafés at Rector’s ... the Stone Fences at Churchill’s 
... the milk punches at the Savoy .. . the Martinis 
at Sherry’s .. . the champagne cocktails at Delmon- 
ico’s .. ..the’ Central Park: Souths atithe Plaza <<. 
the sherry flips at the Cadillac ... the Clover Clubs 
at Bustanoby’s ... the Jack Roses at Eberlin’s... 
the beakers of stout at Dinty Moore’s ... the Louis 
Roderer at Martin’s ... the mint juleps at the Cas- 
ino... the kimmel, with a dash of tabasco, at the 
Fifth Avenue ... the Tom and Jerry at Shanley’s 
... the Pilsener with scrambled eggs and Irish bacon 
At Sida at JACK Saito. 


—C. G. 8S. in Life. 


First Co-ed: The cheek of that conductor. He 
glared at me as if I hadn’t paid my fare. 
Second Co-ed: And what did you do? 
First Co-ed: I glared right back as if I had. 
-—Yale Record. 
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Famous Optimists 


The man who tried to get Los Angeles the night 
company came in to hear his radio. 

The man who bought pre-war stuff from a strange 
bootlegger. 

The man who thought it was all right for son to 
have a car of his own. 

The man who thought a flivver was a match for 
an express train. 

The man who thought a husband was head of the 
house. 

Those still living are among our leading pessimists 
now.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


To Be Tied Outside 
By J. M. C. SCRANTON 


From The Saturday Evening Post 
Some may long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream or mauve; 
But the ties I wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 
The books I read and the life I lead 
Are sensible, sane and mild, 
I like calm hats and I don’t wear spats— 
But I want my neckties wild! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a cosmic urge! 

A tie that will swear 

And rip and tear 

When it sees my old blue serge. 
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Oh, some will say that a gent’s cravat 
Should only be seen, not heard; 

But I want a tie that will make men cry 
And render the vision blurred. 

I yearn, I long for a tie so strong 

It will take two men to tie it; 

If such there be, just show it to me— 
Whatever the price, I'll buy it! 


Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a lot of sins! 

A tie that will blaze 

In a hectic gaze, 

Down where the vest begins. 


Capt. A. B. Randall of the renovated Republic 
told a story the other day. 

‘‘A steward,” he said, ‘“‘stood at the gangway of a 
ship of mine, and as he stood there he kept shouting 
for the benefit of the arriving passengers: 

“First-class to the right! Second-class to the 
left.’ 

‘‘A young woman stepped daintily aboard with a 
baby in her arms. As she hesitated before the 
steward he bent over her and said in his chivalrous 
way: 

“First or second?’ 

“Oh! said the girl, her face as red as a rose. 
‘Oh, dear, it’s—it’s not mine.’ ” 

—The Pittsburgh Sun. 
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Maaaaam-my! Maaaaam-my !* 


The Famous Mammy Singer Explores His 
Native (?) Sunny Southland 


By Au JoLson 
From Vanity Fair 


Editors Note. Not long ago, the theatre-going public was 
startled by the announcement that Al Jolson was going 
South. Simple words, but fraught with meaning. For 
who is more identified with the sunny Southland than he, 
who more irrevocably linked with cottonfields and log 
cabins? And who, at the same time, is more completely a 
New Yorker. Five years ago, when Mr. Jolson sang, 
crooned and sobbed the first “Mammy” song from the foot- 
lights of the Winter Garden stage, nobody knew whether 
he himself had ever been further south than the Brevoort; 
and many of the curious-minded, during the sensational 
progress of that song, asked themselves, ““What would Al 
Jolson think of the South if he were to go there?” 

Now, he has been there. He has seen the tumble-down 
shack and the morning-glories. He has called upon his 
mammy, or her prototype, and Vanity Fair is happy to be 
the first to record in Mr. Jolson’s own words, his pardon- 
able reactions. 


AVING spent the greater part of my life 
H singing about my mammy in the sunny 

South, I had begun to believe that such a 
person really existed. The fact that I was born in 
St. Petersburg, Russia (not Florida!) had long 
since slipped my mind. Vocalizing so often, so 


vehemently, about “the charms of my mammy’s 
arms” and “climbing tenderlee upon her knee” 


*OCopyright by Condé Nast, 1925. : : 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Vanity Fair. 
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caused me to forget that I was—or had been—an 
incubator baby. Consequently, I longed to visit the 
Paradise that the song writers tell us lies below the 
line on which Mr. Mason collaborated with Mr. 
Dixon. 

But how was I to satisfy this longing? The 
Shubert brothers, who are my managers, were will- 
ing that I sing of the South but unwilling that I go 
there. ‘“‘Why should you,” they argued, “when in 
the North there are so many more profitable one- 
night stands?” 

Unable to think of an answer, I put my desire 
aside for a time and continued nightly to tell the 
audience that I was “‘leaving at eleven” and would 
“be in Heaven about seven,” only to take off my 
make-up when the performance was over and go to 
my cell in the Biltmore. 

One night, however, I called a bit too loudly for 
my dear old mammy and a frog crept into my throat. 
Neither the Smith Bros., nor an army of doctors 
could dislodge it, and we had to send for a specialist. 
This specialist, after carefully looking over three or 
four of the girls in the show, put on his two-hundred 
dollar frown and pronounced this judgment: ‘‘Mr. 
Jolson is suffering from a suppressed desire. He 
must immediately go South and see his mammy!”’ 

Hoarse as I was I gave three resounding cheers. 
At last I was to realize my dream! True enough, 
my dream had been of Georgia, Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky, while the prescription read ‘‘Flor- 
ida”; but I consoled myself with the thought that I 
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must, in any event, pass through most of these ever 
popular song titles to get to my destination. And, 
after all, isn’t Florida the southernest of all southern 
states? 

I was a trifle disappointed to learn that the trains 
leave for Dixie at six-thirty. It was Irving Berlin 
who had led me to believe that I would take a Mid- 
night Choo-choo. But what did it matter? I 
crawled into my berth full of thoughts of the 
Swanee river and “birds in the trees singin’ sweet 
melodees.”” The visualization of a tumble-down 
shack with morning-glories around the door kept me 
awake far into the night. Think of it! I should in- 
deed be in Carolina in the morning! ... 

Well, I have seen it all! 

In the first place, the train was forty hours late 
and I saw more of it than I had bargained for. I 
saw, too, the tumble-down shack; (thousands of 
them!) but around the door were no morning- 
glories. Just empty tomato cans! 

And the Swanee river! 

Our song writers should take a trip and see it 
while there is still some of it left! ... And if anyone 
ever again says sunny South to me, after all that 
rain and those wash-outs, he’ll be taking his life in 
his hands! 

Such disillusionments are enough to wreck the 
ordinary man, but not, however, the confirmed 
mammy-singer. Gone was the Dixie of my dreams 
—and how!—but the mere misrepresentation of 
Southern climate was not enough to finish me. 
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You see, after that first heartbreaking view of the 
place that is “‘twice as nice as Paradise’ I had lost 
much, but not all. I still had my (and, again, the 
song writer’s) conception of the southern darkey— 
the banjo-strummer whose wit is famous wherever 
minstrel shows have played. He, I felt, of every- 
thing southern, would come up to my expectations. 
Consequently, I couldn’t wait until I arrived at Palm 
Beach to interview one of the species. 

When the train stopped (and it did nothing else 
so well) at one of the many stations along our way 
I saw, standing on the platform in the perfect 
legendary attitude of laziness, what seemed to be the 
very colored gentleman I was after. Leaping from 
my seat, I hurried out of the car. As I approached 
this pre-Civil War specimen there was gladness in 
my heart—gladness tinged with pity as I speculated 
on the emptiness of his life. Here was a human 
being, I told myself, who had perhaps spent the sum 
of his days in this jerk-water town; a fellow who 
perhaps dreamed of going some day to Datola, the 
neighboring “‘city” of four or five thousand popula- 
tion, which he imagines to be the fairest metropolis 
in the world! 


Clearing my throat and assuming my best south- 
ern dialect I said by way of opening the conversa- 
tion: “This is a mighty pretty hometown you all has 
got here.” 

He looked me lazily up and down and said slowly: 
“This isn’t my home town. I am from Freeport, 


a 
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Long Island. I just come down here in the winter 
‘cause the northern tourists is such easy picking. I 
should judge you was from the North yourself.” 

Of course it was a shock. But I couldn’t bow out 
then: I must at least answer his question. 

“You're wrong there,” I lied. “I’m from the 
good old South—Al Jolson, that’s me! You know 
Al Jolson!” 

And with the vaguest of vague looks, he replied: 
“Yeah, I know about where it is! ...” 

I believe it was the darky himself who helped me 

back into the Pullman! 
- But when I was once again uncomfortably settled 
among my battered handbags and had been partially 
revived by a swig of one of my dozen bronchial rem- 
edies, I told myself that it wasn’t at all fair to judge 
the South from one conversation with one African 
at one measly, railroad depot. Particularly since | 
that African came very near being one of my sum- 
mertime next door neighbors! 

At this juncture the porter came into the drawing- 
room. I asked him when we were due in Palm 
Beach. He answered that he didn’t know as this 
_was his first trip on the Atlantic Coast Line. 

“Then you have never been South before?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, I have, boss,” he replied. “I come from 
the South originally. But I ain’t been down here in 
ten years.” 

My face must have lighted up. I certainly felt 
. an inward glow. 
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“Then,” I cried, ‘you are probably as eager as I 
am to get back to your mammy and the scenes of 
your childhood—‘the deep-tangled wildwood.’ ” 


“Boss,” he said with a grave look, ‘“‘you can’t be 
from down yonder or you wouldn’t feel that-a-way. 
Take it from me, anybody that comes from the 
South,—comes/—if he has to hop a freight. And 
the further he comes away from it the better!” 

“What!” I cried. ‘Don’t you miss the ‘darkies 
humming and the banjos strumming down on the 
levee on those moonlight nights?’ Don’t you ever 
imagine that you smell your mammy’s chicken fryin’ 
in the pan?” 

“Boss,” he said, genially, “it wasn’t until I went 
North that I knew a chicken had anything but a 
neck! ...’ And with a grin he left me. 

It is probably just as well that he did, for I used 
to tell that gag twenty years ago, when I was with 
Dockstader, and I hate anyone who steals my gags. 

There was nothing left now but to wait until I 
arrived in Palm Beach. Here, I said to myself, 
when I am in the honest-to-goodness Southern at- 
mosphere I shall get my impression of the South 
first-hand. I am through searching for the truth 
about my foster homeland in small, prejudiced 
minds. 

And I fell to picturing Palm Beach with its mag- 
nolia trees, old southern mansions (Stetsoned 
colonels to match) and cottonfields silver in the 
moonlight. I pictured (for I had never seen it) the 
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little Main street and the Pool Room—or the Post 
Office—with perhaps a few congenial old loafers in 
their Confederate uniforms whittling sugar-cane 
stalks by the door. What an ideal place, I cried, for 
a rest! There, no sounds would meet the ear but 
the murmur of the sea and the soft accents of south- 
ern ladies and gentlemen. 

Well, when I alighted from the train, sure 
enough, the first thing I heard was a drawl typical of 
the South—south Delancey Street! 

“So I took the fifty thousand and built another 
theatre.” 

The speaker was Marcus Loew! 

As I pointed out my pieces of luggage to the por- 
ter, | was attacked from the rear. Accompanying a 
hearty slap on the back came this cheery greeting: 

‘Welcome to our city, Al! Let me show you 
around the town!” 

I turned and saw the beaming countenance of Joe 
Leblang, he of the cut-rates and Gray’s Drug Store! 

And show me around is what he did. Instead of 
a rural post office I saw a branch office of E. F. Hut- 
ton & Co., agog with tickers and New Yorkers who 
imagined they were taking a vacation. Instead of 
the two-table village pool-room, I saw a place called 
Bradley’s where visiting sportsmen checked their 
brains at the door and tackled roulette wheels. In- 
stead of the old Southern mansions, I saw a hotel 
that holds (so I was told) two thousand guests. I 
found out later that it holds most of these guests 
because they are unable to pay their hotel bills! 
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Yes, Palm Beach is delightful, but not in the way 
I had imagined. 

There is a real estate boom on; and the entire 
state is cut up into lots. Even my window-boxes at 
the hotel were subdivided. One fellow tried to sell 
me a part of the golf course that he had brought in 
on his mashie. 

Palm Beach is also a social center. There were 
two princes there. One of them wore a monocle at 
night and pushed a wheel-chair all day. The other 
was a fox terrier. 

The sea-bathing is one of the attractions. The 
ladies that partake of this invigorating exercise are 
supposed to be attractions also. But you have my 
word for it that many of them are all wet that never 
go near the water. 

The only thing of importance that I learned dur- 
ing my stay was how to distinguish a native from a 
tourist. The palm of a native’s hand is always sun- 
burnt. 

When I got on the train in New York to go to 
Palm Beach many of my friends and acquaintances 
were at the station, and somehow they all made the 
same remark: ‘Pretty soft, old boy, pretty soft!” 
I naturally thought they inferred that I should soon 
be enjoying sunshine and flowers while they were 
dogging snowflakes. It wasn’t until I had returned 
and checked up on what the trip had cost me that I 
knew what they really meant. There was no doubt 
about it, I had been indeed “‘pretty soft!” ...” 
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But after all, maybe I am too caustic in my re- 
marks about the South. Every section of the coun- 
try has its admirers and enthusiasts. There are 
those who rave about California and the Golden 
West, while others climb their soap-boxes in praise 
of the North. Many say that the East with its 
varied climate is the only place to live in. But, when 
all is said and done, there’s only one South! ... 


Thank God! 


(a 


William was thirsty for knowledge and interesting facts 
shone like jewels in his brain. “I read today,” he said to 
Michael, “of the wonderful progress made in aviation. 
Men can now do anything—absolutely anything—a bird 
can do.” 

But Michael was tired of wonders—he was more matter 
of fact. “Is that so?” he answered. “Well, when you see 
an airman fast asleep, hanging onto a branch of a tree with 
one foot, I’ll come and have a look!’—Literary Digest. 


Diwvorcee (to friend): Isn’t it splendid, dear—the Judge 
has given me $40 a week alimony! It’s so fine for a woman 


to feel that she isn’t dependent on a man for her funds. 
—Life. 


Lawyer (helping pedestrian up): Come with me, my 
man. You can get damages. 

Pedestrian (groggy): H’vens, man, I got all the damages 
I want. Get me some repairs.—Literary Digest. 
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Our House of Dreams 
By RicHarpD L. GREENE 


(After Reading the Home-Beautiful Magazines) 
We have decided on an English cottage in pure 
Colonial style with half-timbering and a two-story 
pillared porch. The house must face the east, and 
the living-room, dining-room, sun-room, library and 
all bedrooms are to have southern exposure. Con- 
struction will be fireproof throughout, with wide 
clapboards and cypress shingles, the stucco rough- 
cast to harmonize with the irregular slate roof. 
There must be leaded casements with broad plate- 
glass panes, and white sashes with green blinds. 
The kitchen will be Dutch-tiled, with the most 
modern equipment, and will duplicate exactly the 
kitchen of an old Long Island farmhouse. The 
spotless white bathrooms are to be decorated in the 
fashionable bright flat colors. The roof line must 
be low, with a big attic, and the first floor will be 
at ground level, with a light, airy basement. The 
whole atmosphere of the house will be intimate and 
homey, with a great hall and musicians’ balcony. 
The furnishings can be decided on later, as long as 
there are plenty of niches for ship models.—Life. 


Two elderly men, both deaf, met on a country 
road. One had a fishing-pole in his wagon. 

“Goin’ fishin’ ?”” shouted the first. 

“No,” the other yelled back, “I’m goin’ fishin’.” 

“Oh, I thought mebbe you was goin’ fishin’,” the 
first called back.—Capper’s Weekly. 
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How America Was Discovered 
(A Country School Essay ) 
In 1492 Columbus he discovered Indiana which 


they was some men on it with feathers in theer hair 
and not much clothes. They says they were Indians 
so Columbus he thought he was theer all right and 
he sails back and tells the king he was there and the 
king he says that was very nice and so it belongs to 
England and that is why we speak English. 

—A merican ee Weekly. 
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The Movie ren vated we, 
By- ARTHUR L. LiIpPMANN 


”° Prom The Saturday Evening Post 
A latter day Atheneum, 
“With classical prosceium : 
And -thastely chiseled columns ‘i Carrara marble 
white, 
Devotes its vast mosaical 
Confines to such prosaical 
Use as showing photoplays from noon till twelve at 
night. 


And there, assoulful organist, 
Contentedly, keeps daily tryst; 
Sonatas and cantatas now no longer test his skill— 
No hymnals old does he peruse, 
As crim’nals bold and ingénues 
In sexy views the hordes enthuse and blasé flappers 
thrill. 


*Copyright by the Ourtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Arthur L. Lippmann and The 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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He plays for screen Lotharios, 
Arranges for scenarios 
Melodies in motif keys, while fittingly he schemes 
Tremolos funereal, 
Pompous pzans imperial 
Or fantasies ethereal, depending on his themes. 


Once his fingers, classical, 
Played ecclesiastical 
Anthems in ancient church, but oft in mounrful 
mood—. 
_ “Why should'I,""he'd sadly muse, 
~ Waste’ my art on empty pews--~ 


ke When my songs could hearten throngs and cheer a 


HEMT be 


Aloof, ‘lorie, in shiguded gloom, 
He makes Ae nightly organ boom 
Stirring strains and soft refrains—or Dirges of De- 
feat— 
Works by Verdi or Bizet, 
Hurdy-gurdy jingles, gay, 
And thousands hear him every day at fifty cents a 
seat! 


“But,” said the cautious screen star who was 
about to perform an apparently dangerous feat, 
“suppose the rope should break ?” 

“By George!” cried the director. ‘That’s a good 
idea!”—American Legion Weekly. 
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The Black Duck Dinner* 
A Paul Bunyan Story 


By JAMEs STEVENS 


From Paul Bunyan by James Stevens 


XCEPT in the spring, when the log drives 
5 were being made down the rivers, Sunday 
was a day of rest in Paul Bunyan’s camp. 
It was a day of earnest thought, and of cleanliness 
and pleasure also. For on Sunday Paul Bunyan 
planned the next week’s work, thought out his ora- 
tions, imagined new inventions, and dreamed of 
historical exploits for the future. And on Sunday 
his loggers made their beds, cleaned their clothes, 
and shaved their faces. ‘The pleasures of this day 
were the pleasures of the table, for Paul Bunyan, 
after building his second cookhouse, and developing 
his famous kitchen organization around Hot Biscuit 
Slim, the chief cook, originated the custom of grand 
Sunday dinners. 

Every Sunday dinner was a feast; but some of 
them, of course, were nobler and more enjoyable 
than others. His roast pork and plum pudding din- 
ners always delighted the loggers when they were 
served on winter Sundays; they shouted over the 
baked trout and cherry pie Sunday dinners that he 
gave them in the spring; in the summer a vegetable 


*Copyright by Knopf, 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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and strawberry shortcake Sunday dinner made them 
happy every time; and in the fall the Sunday dinners 
of fried chicken and peach cobbler made them prance 
and roar with pleasure. And the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners of roasted webfooted turkeys, 
cranberries and chocolate cake—the loggers were 
always speechless when they thought about them. 
Every Sunday morning would see the loggers per- 
forming the ceremonies of cleanliness as soon as 
their after-breakfast pipes were smoked. First, the 
beds were made; and this was a more trying job than 
you would think, especially for the loggers who had 
poor eyesight. ‘These unfortunates would throw 
their blankets into a pile, then shake them out one 
at a time, and attempt to replace them in the bunks. 
Here difficulties beset them, for Paul Bunyan’s blan- 
kets had small square checks; and it took a sharp eye 
to detect which was the long way of a blanket, and 
which was the wide way. Even the most sharp-eyed 
loggers would sometimes lose confidence in their 
vision when replacing these perplexing blankets; and 
they would remove them time and again before 
deciding that they were spread correctly. As for 
the cross-eyed and near-sighted men, it was some- 
times pitiful to behold the most troubled of them 
stretching out blankets in their extended hands, turn- 
ing them in slow revolutions, doubtfully placing 
them on the bunks, and then wearily lifting them 
again. ‘These unfortunate men never quitted their 
Sunday bed-making until they were worn out; and 
all the following week they were sure that they had 
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the long way of their blankets on the wide way of 
their bunks. They would swear to have them right 
next time; but every Sunday their attempts at bed- 
making would end in as unsatisfying a manner. 

Everyone in the West knows that sheepherders 
of our time often worry themselves into insanity in 
their lonely camps, trying to discover the wide way 
and the long way of their quilts and blankets. For- 
tunately, Paul Bunyan’s loggers were all strong- 
minded men, and their blankets did no more than 
bedevil them. 

After bed-making the loggers heated cans of 
water over small fires built out in the timber, and 
they washed their clothes. Shaving, boot-greasing, 
sole-calking, hair-cutting, beard-trimming, button- 
sewing, and rip-mending followed; and he was an 
expert in these Sunday morning chores who had time 
to stretch out on his smooth blankets for a smoke 
before the dinner gong rang at twelve. 

At the ringing of this gong the inexpressible 
pleasures of Paul Bunyan’s Sundays began. First, 
the loggers enjoyed the ecstasy of eating; and it was 
an ecstasy they were fitted to enjoy gloriously. 
After dinner the loggers would lie on their bunks 
and dream drowsily all afternoon of a loggers’ para- 
dise; and the paradise they dreamed about was none 
other than Paul Bunyan’s camp; but a camp whose 
life began each day with a Sunday dinner, and whose 
days were all like the warm drowsy hours of these 
Sunday afternoons, 
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But most of the loggers would be awake and 
hungry again at suppertime, ready to enjoy the 
Sunday supper of cold meat, potato salad, dough- 
nuts, jelly rolls and coffee. Then in the twilight, 
and for a long time after the bunkhouse lamps were 
lit, they would smoke, and talk contentedly of the 
delight they got from Paul Bunyan’s cookhouse; and 
they would prophesy about the Sunday dinners of 
the future. There were no bunkhouse pastimes on 
Sunday nights. After some hours of low-voiced 
contented talk, the loggers would change their un- 
derclothes and get into their newly made beds, rested 
and inspired for Monday’s labor. 

The great cookhouse which so ennobled and 
cheered Paul Bunyan’s loggers on their Sundays 
was the grandest and best planned affair of its kind 
ever heard of. The dining hall was so commodious 
and had so much room between the tables that four- 
horse teams hauled wagonloads of salt, pepper and 
sugar down the aisles when the shakers and bowls 
were to be filled. Conveyor belts carried clean 
dishes to the tables and returned the dirty ones to 
the wash room. The long-legged. flunkies wore 
roller skates at mealtime, and the fastest among 
them could sometimes traverse the dining hall in 
forty-seven minutes. 

But it was the kitchen, the powerhouse of this 
vast establishment, which had the most interest. 
This domain, ruled by the temperamental culinary 
genius, Hot Biscuit Slim, was as large as ten Ford 
plants and as noisy as the Battle of Gettysburg. The 
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utensils that hung on its walls, from the steam-drive 
potato mashers and sleeve-valve, air-cooled egg 
beaters to the big armorplate potato kettles, the 
bigger force-feed batter mixers and the grandiose 
stew kettles, in which carcasses of cattle floated 
about like chips in a mill pond when beef dinners 
were being prepared—these polished utensils glit- 
tered even when the ranges were smoking their 
worst at hot cake time. 

Paul Bunyan had devised the monorail system for 
this kitchen, and overhead cranes rattled about at 
all hours, carrying loads of dishes from the Dish- 
washing Department to the Serving Department, 
loads of vegetables and meats from the Supply De- 
partment to the Preparations Department, and loads 
of dressed food from the Preparations Department 
to the Finishing Department. The dishes were 
washed on a carriage like the log carriages of 
modern sawmills. The head dishwashers jerked 
levers that threw heaps of dirty dishes from the 
conveyor belts to the carriage, then the carriage 
was shot forward until the dishes struck a sharp- 
edged stream of soapy water that had dropped one 
hundred feet. The clean dishes were bucked off on 
live rolls, and the head dishwasher shot the carriage 
back for another load. Some of the clean dishes 
were run through dry kilns, and others were piled 
for air-drying by Swede dish-pilers, who wore 
leather aprons and mittens and could pile sixty thou- 
sand dishes per pair in twelve hours. 
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A list of the marvels of Paul Bunyan’s kitchen 
would fill a book as large as a dictionary. Elevators 
whirred between the kitchen and the vegetable bins, 
and a wide subway held four tracks that led to the 
fruit and vinegar cellars. A concrete chute carried 
the coffee grounds, eggshells and other waste to the 
kitchen yard, and from morning till night it roared 
like a millrace. Billy Puget, boss over the scraper 
gang, often had to work his mules and men fourteen 
hours a day in order to keep the kitchen yard cleaned 
of coffee grounds and eggshells. 

Paul Bunyan’s loggers had little understanding of 
the tremendous organization that was required for 
the operation of such an establishment as the cook- 
house. They thanked old Paul for feeding them so 
well, and they agreed that Hot Biscuit Slim was a 
powerful good cook. Less fortunate loggers of 
to-day think of Paul Bunyan’s camp life as a dream 
of bliss, and they are sure that if they had been there 
they would have worshipped Paul Bunyan. His own 
loggers, however, took the cookhouse glories as a 
matter of course, and they never realized what in- 
ventiveness, thought and effort were needed to give 
them such Sunday dinners and such Sunday after- 
noon dreams and content. 

Nor did Paul Bunyan expect shouted praises and 
thanks from his loggers. He gave so much to them 
because he expected much from them. He worked 
his men twelve hours a day, and, had they thought 
about it, they would have been astounded by any 
idea of working less. And they would have been 
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perplexed by any other scheme to ease their lot. If 
there were not to be great exertions, they would 
have asked, why their sturdy frames, their eager 
muscular force? If they were not meant to face 
hazards, why was daring in their hearts? A noble 
breed, those loggers of Paul Bunyan’s, greatly 
worthy of their captain! He himself told them in a 
speech he made at the finishing of the Onion River 
Drive that they were ‘“‘a good band of bullies, a fine 
bunch of savages.’ I should like to quote this 
speech in its entirety, for it celebrated the accom- 
plishment of a historical logging enterprise and it 
was a master oration which showed the full range 
and force of Paul Bunyan’s oratorical powers. But 
as nine days and eight nights were required for its 
delivery, it is obvious that no publication save the 
Congressional Record could give all of it. It was 
at this time that Paul Bunyan served his great black 
duck dinner. 

The speech ended on a ‘Tuesday, and until the 
following Saturday morning there were no sounds 
save the snores of weary men and the scratching of 
the sleepless Johnny Inkslinger’s fountain pen. By 
Saturday noon he had a time check and a written 
copy of the oration for every man in camp. After 
dinner the Big Swede, using a fire hose, a ton of 
soap, and a tank of hair tonic began to give the 
blue ox his spring cleaning, and Johnny Inkslinger 
turned in for the three hours of sleep which he re- 
quired each week. Paul Bunyan was arranging his 
personal belongings for the move to a new job and 
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musing on his recent accomplishment. He had never 
driven logs down a rougher or more treacherous 
stream than Onion River. And the hills over which 
the timber had been skidded were so rocky and steep 
that they tried even the strength of the blue ox. 
Worst of all was the rank growth of wild onions 
that had covered the ground. They baffled all at- 
tempts to fell the trees at first, for they brought 
blinding floods of tears to the loggers’ eyes and 
made their efforts not only futile but dangerous. 
When the Big Swede was standing on a hillside one 
day, dreaming of the old country, he failed to ob- 
serve a blinded logger come staggering up the slope, 
and he did not hear him mumble, ‘‘This looks like a 
good stick.” Not until the logger had chopped a 
notch in the leg of his boot had the Big Swede real- 
ized his peril. Paul Bunyan, baffled by such inci- 
dents, was about to abandon the whole operation 
when the alert Johnny Inkslinger heard of the fail- 
ure of the Italian garlic crop. He quickly made a 
contract with the Italian government, which sent 
over shiploads of laborers to dig up the wild onions 
and take them home as a substitute for the national 
relish. When this had been accomplished it was 
possible to log off the country. 

There had been other difficulties to overcome, 
too, and as Paul Bunyan spread out a tarpaulin and 
prepared to roll up his boots and workclothes, he 
remembered them and praised the saints that they 
were ended. The next job offered the best promise 
of easy and simple logging of any he had ever en- 
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countered. For miles the land rose in gentle slopes 
from a wide and smoothly flowing river; there was 
no brush or noxious vegetation among the clean, 
straight trees; and, best of all, the timber was of a 
species now extinct, the Leaning Pine. The trees 
of this variety all leaned in the same direction, and 
it was thus possible to fell them accurately without 
the use of wedges. Paul Bunyan was sure of a sea- 
son’s record on this new job. He thought of the 
fresh brilliancy it would give his fame, and like a 
row of snowy peaks glimpsed through the spaces of 
a forest, his teeth glittered through his beard in a 
magnificent smile. But another thought quickly 
sobered his countenance. ‘Those good bullies of 
mine!’’ The words came in a gusty murmur. He 
dropped the tarpaulin and strode over to the cook- 
house. Hot Biscuit Slim, the kitchen chief, came 
forth to meet him. There was a knowing look in 
the cook’s eyes. 

“Tt’s to be a great Sunday dinner to-morrer?” he 
asked, before Paul Bunyan could speak. 

“The greatest Sunday dinner ever heard of,” said 
Paul Bunyan. “I want this to be remembered as the 
noblest meal ever served in a logging camp. My 
loggers shall feast like the victorious soldiers of old 
time. It is a natural privilege of heroes to revel 
after conquest. Remember, as you prepare this 
feast, that you may also be making immortal glory 
for yourself.” 

“You jest leave it to me, Mr. Bunyan!”’ answered 
‘Slim. “If the baker’ll do his part with the cream 
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puffs, cakes and pies, I promise you I’ll make ’em a 
meal to remember. First, oyscher stew, an’ then for 
vegytables, cream’ cabbage, of course, mash’ pota- 
toes an’ potato cakes, lettuce an’ onions ie 

“No onions!’ thundered Paul Bunyan. There 
was a terrific crash in the kitchen as hundreds of 
skillets and kettles were shaken to the floor. 

“Uh—I forgot,” stammered Hot Biscuit Slim. 
‘Well, anyway, they'll be oyscher soup, vegytables, 
sauces, puddin’s, hot biscuits, an’ meat in dumplin’ 
stew an’ mulligan stew, an’ they’ll be drippin’ roasts, 
all tender an’ rich-seasoned—oh, the meat that I'll 
give em! the meat—’”’ he paused sharply, shivered 
as though from a physical shock, and misery glis- 
tened in his eyes—‘‘only—uh—only. - 

“Only you have no meat,” said Paul Bunyan 
gently. 

“T’m admittin’ it,” said Slim wretchedly. ‘Hon- 
est, Mr. Bunyan, no matter how I try I jest can’t 
remember to order meat, ’specially for Sunday din- 
ner. I can remember vegytables, fruits an’ greens 
easy as pie, but, by doggy, I always forget meat. I 
ain’t pertendin’ a cook’s worth keepin’ who can’t 
remember meat, no matter how good he is at a fixin’ 
it. I wouldn’t blame you if you fired me right off, 
Mr. Bunyan.” 

Hot Biscuit Slim leaned against the toe of the 
hero’s boot and wept. 

‘That means I must rustle deer and bear,” said 
Paul Bunyan patiently. ‘Well, bear meat and ven- 
ison will make a royal feast when they have passed 
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through your kettles and ovens. Light the fires, go 
ahead with your plans; you may yet make history 
to-morrow!” 

He turned away, and Hot Biscuit Slim watched 
him worshipfully until he was a dim figure on dis- 
tant hills. 

‘The best friend me an’ my pap ever had,” he 
said. “I’d do anything for a boss like that. I'll 
learn to remember meat, by doggy, I will!” 

Rumors of the marvelous dinner that was being 
planned reached the bunkhouses, and the loggers 
indulged in greedy imagining of the promised de- 
lights. The day went slowly; the sun seemed to 
labor down the western sky. Before it sank soft 
clouds obscured its light, bringing showers and early 
shadows. 

At the approach of darkness Paul Bunyan began 
his return march to the camp. He was vastly dis- 
appointed by the meager results of his hunt. Al- 
though he had gone as far as the Turtle River coun- 
try, he had snared but two deer and three small 
bears. These only filled a corner of one pocket of 
his mackinaw, and they would provide but a mere 
shred of meat apiece for his men. Paul Bunyan did 
not feel that he had done his best; he was not one 
to rest on feeble consolations. As he journeyed on 
he was devising other means to carry out his plans 
for a memorable and stupendous feast. And ere he 
was within an hour of the camp the Big Swede was 
unconsciously outlining the solution of the problem 
for him. 
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The Big Swede went to the stable some time after 
supper to see that Babe was at ease for the night. 
The clouds were thinning now, and when he opened 
the stable door soft light poured in on the blue ox, 
making lustrous spots and streaks on his sleek sides. 
He turned his head, his bulging blue eyes shining 
with gentleness and good-will, and his tongue cov- 
ered the foreman’s face in a luscious caress. 

“Har noo,” remonstrated the Big Swede. 

As he solemnly wiped his drenched face he sniffed 
the fragrance of Babe’s breath and stared with a 
feeling of envy at the clean, glowing hair. When 
he had finished his inspection and left the stable, it 
was evident that he was wrestling with some labori- 
ous problem. His whole face was tense with a ter- 
rific frown; his memory groped among the shadows 
of some distant happening; he scratched his sides 
vigorously and breathed deeply of the air, sweet 
with the odors of washed earth. The purity of the 
spring weather, the fresh cleanliness it gave the 
world, and the aroma and sleekness of the blue ox, 
had brought the Big Swede to face his own sore 
need of a washing. He dreaded it as an ordeal, an 
exceptional and hazardous undertaking, and for that 
reason he wished that he might accomplish it imme- 
diately. He wandered aimlessly on, tormented by 
an unaccustomed conflict of the soul and the flesh, 
and at last he came to the edge of a cliff. He stared 
in surprise at the appearance of a lake below. He 
could not remember so large a body of water near 
the camp. But the Big Swede had no room for more 
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than one emotion at a time, and a violent resolve 
now smothered his surprise. 

“Yah, aye do him noo,” he muttered. 

He disrobed swiftly and ran to a rock that jutted 
from the cliff. Swinging his fists he leaped twice 
into the air; the second time he flung himself out- 
ward in a magnificent dive, his body made a great 
curve, and then, head first, he plunged downward. 
But there was no tumultuous surge and splash of 
waters as a climax of this splendid dive. Instead, 
the Big Swede’s head struck white canvas with a 
dull, rending impact. For he had mistaken Paul 
Bunyan’s tarpaulin for a lake! The force of his 
plunge drove him through the canvas and _ half- 
buried him in the soft earth underneath. His arms 
were imprisoned, but his legs waved wildly, and his 
muffled bellows shook the earth. A prowling logger 
saw what seemed to be shining marble columns 
dancing in the moonlight and felt the ground trem- 
bling under his feet. 

“Tt can’t be,” he thought bravely. 

Just then the Big Swede made another heroic 
effort to yell for help, and the logger was shaken 
from his feet. He jumped up and ran to Johnny 
Inkslinger with an alarming tale of dancing ghosts 
that shook the earth. ‘The timekeeper, after sharp- 
ening twenty-seven lead pencils to use in case it was 
necessary to make a report on the spot, started with 
his medicine case for the place where the logger had 
directed him. When nearly there he remembered 
that he had failed to bring his ten gallon carboy of 
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alcohol, which, next to Epsom salts, he considered 
the most important medicine in his chest. He ran 
back for it, and by the time he finally reached the 
Big Swede, that unfortunate’s bellows had dimin- 
ished to groans, and his legs waved with less and less 
gusto. After thoroughly examining and measuring 
the legs, Johnny deemed the proof positive that they 
belonged to the Big Swede. Then he got busy with 
paper and pencil and figured for half an hour. 
“According to the strictest mathematical calcula- 
tions,’ he announced, “‘the Big Swede cannot con- 
tinue to exist in his present interred, or, to be exact, 
half-interred condition; consequently he must be ex- 
tricated. I have considered all known means by 
which this may be accomplished, I have figured, 
proved, and compared results, and I have arrived 
at a scientific conclusion. I direct that the blue ox 
and a cable be brought here at once.” 

When the loggers had obeyed this command, 
Johnny made a half-hitch with the cable around the 
Big Swede’s legs, which were waving very feebly 
now, and in two seconds, amid a monstrous upheaval 
of dirt and a further rending of the canvas, the Big 
Swede was dragged out. For a few moments he 
spat mud like a river dredge; then the timekeeper 
proffered him the ten gallon carboy of alcohol. It 
was drained at a gulp, and then, with aid from 
Johnny Inkslinger, he was able to stagger to the 
camp office. When Paul Bunyan reached the camp, 
the Big Swede was lying on his bunk, bundled in 
bandages from head to foot. Johnny Inkslinger was 
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still busily attending him; bottles of medicine, boxes 
of pills, a keg of Epsom salts, rolls of bandages, 
and surgical implements were heaped about the 
room. ‘The timekeeper gave a detailed account of 
what had happened, and then Paul Bunyan ques- 
tioned the victim, who answered briefly, ‘Aye 
yoomped, an’ aye yoomped, an’—yeeminy!”’ 

Johnny Inkslinger gave his chief a voluminous 
report of the Big Swede’s fractures, sprains and 
contusions. 

“He is also suffering from melancholia because 
he is still unwashed,” said Johnny. ‘But I think I'll 
restore him. I’ve dosed him with all my medicines 
and smeared him with all my salves. I’d have 
manipulated his spine, but, confound him, he 
strained his back, and he theatens violence when I 
touch it. But I have many formulae and systems. 
He shall live.” 

“Surely,” said Paul Bunyan. “A man is the 
hardest thing to kill there is.”’ 

Knowing that the Big Swede’s wounds were noth- 
ing in comparison with the ones which he had re- 
ceived in the Dakota battle, Paul Bunyan worried no 
more about his foreman. He stepped from the 
camp office, plucked up a young pine tree and 
brushed his beard, thinking again of his unrealized 
plan. He remembered the wordless dejection of 
Hot Biscuit Slim on receiving the scanty supply of 
deer and bear meat. He determined that the Sun- 
day dinner should yet be as he had planned it; other- 
wise it would be a bad augury for great achievements 
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in his new enterprise. He thrust the tree into his 
shirt pocket and walked slowly towards his outdoor 
headquarters, pondering various schemes that came 
to mind. 

When he reached the white sheet of water he was 
astonished by its deceptive appearance. It had a 
silvery glitter in the moonlight, for its surface still 
held the moisture of the showers. Small wonder, 
thought Paul Bunyan, that the Big Swede had dived 
into it; never was a lake more temptingly beautiful 
or seemingly more deep. He was gazing at the 
torn canvas and the huge cavity made in the ground 
by the Big Swede, when he heard a great chorus of 
shrill and doleful voices in the sky. He looked up 
and saw an enormous host of black ducks in swerv- 
ing flight. They had lost their way in the low- 
hanging clouds at dusk, and now they were seeking a 
resting place. 

Here, thought Paul Bunyan, is a noble offering of 
chance. Was a black duck more acute that the Big 
Swede, that the bright, moist canvas would not de- 
ceive him also? And once deceived, would not the 
ensuing dive be fatal? Wasn’t a black duck’s neck 
of more delicate structure than the Big Swede’s, and 
wouldn’t it surely break when it struck the tar- 
paulin? This variety of black duck grew as big as 
a buzzard, and here they were so numerous that 
clouds of them darkened the moon. Now to deceive 
them. Paul Bunyan could mimic the voices of all 
the birds of the air and all the beasts of the fields 
and woods, save only that of the blue ox, who always 
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replied with a jocular wink when his master at- 
tempted to simulate his mellow moo. In his mo- 
ments of humor Paul Bunyan declared that he could 
' mimic fish, and one Sunday when he imitated a 
mother whale bawling for her calf the loggers 
roared with merriment for seventeen hours, and 
were only sobered then by exhaustion. His voice 
_ had such power that he could not counterfeit the cry 
of a single small creature, but only the united cries 
of flocks and droves. So he now mimicked perfectly 
the chorus that rang mournfully in the sky, and at 
the same time he grasped the edge of the tarpaulin 
and fluttered it gently. 

The effect was marvelous. Now indeed was the 
canvas a perfect imitation of water. Had you been 
standing by the sole of Paul Bunyan’s boot and seen 
the gentle flutter you would have been sure that you 
were watching a breeze make pleasant ripples on the 
surface of a lake. Ere long the black ducks were 
enchanted by the sight and sound, and Paul Bunyan 
heard a violent rush of air above him as of a hurri- 
cane sweeping a forest. A vast dark cloud seemed 
to plunge out of the sky. Another instant and the 
canvas was black with feathered forms. Paul Bun- 
yan grasped the four corners of the tarpaulin, swung 
the bundle over his shoulder and strode home to the 
cookhouse. Hot Biscuit Slim was called forth, and 
when he saw the mountainous pile of black ducks 
that filled the kitchen yard he became hysterical with 
delight. He called out the assistant cooks, the 
flunkies and dish-washers, and, led by Cream Puff 
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Fatty, the baker, the white-clad underlings streamed 
for eleven minutes from the kitchen door. The 
chief cook then made them a short but inspiring 
speech and fired them with his own fierce purpose to 
make culinary history. 

Paul Bunyan listened for a moment, and then 
sought repose, with peace in his benevolent heart. 

All night fires roared in the ranges as prepara- 
tions went on for the great dinner. The elevators 
brought a load of vegetables every minute from the 
deep bins, potatoes were pared and washed, kettles 
and roasting pans were made ready, and sauces and 
dressings were devised. The black ducks were 
scalded, plucked and cleaned by the Preparations 
Department, and by morning the cranemen were 
bringing them by the hundreds to the Finishing De- 
partment, where the kettles and pans were waiting 
for them. 

Most of the loggers stayed in their bunks this 
morning, and those who did come to breakfast ate 
sparingly, saving their appetites. Time passed 
quietly in the camp. The loggers washed and 
mended their clothes and greased their boots, but 
they did not worry themselves with bed-making. 
The other Sunday morning chores finished, they 
stretched out on their unmade bunks and smoked. 
They were silent and preoccupied, but now and 
again a breeze blowing from the direction of the 
cookhouse would cause them to sigh. What en- 
chantment was in the air, so redolent with the aroma 
of roasting duck and stewing cabbages, so sharply 
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sweet with the fragrance of hot ginger and cinna- 
mon from the bakery where Cream Puff Fatty 
fashioned his creations! A logger who was shaving 
would take a deep breath of this incense, and the 
blood would trickle unnoticed from a slash in his 
cheek; another, in his bunk would let his pipe slip 
from his hand and enjoy ardent inhalations, bliss- 
fully unaware of his burning shirt; yet another, en- 
gaged in greasing his boots, would halt his task and 
sit in motionless beatitude, his head thrown back, 
his eyes closed, quite unconscious of the grease that 
poured from a tilted can into a prized boot. 

At half past eleven the hungriest of the loggers 
began to mass before the cookhouse door, and as the 
minutes passed the throng swiftly increased. At five 
minutes to noon all the bunkhouses were empty and 
the furthest fringe of the crowd was far up Onion 
River valley. The ground shook under a restless 
trampling, and the faces of the loggers were glowing 
and eager as they harkened to the clatter and rumble 
inside the cookhouse, as four-horse teams hauled in 
loads of salt, pepper and sugar for the shakers and 
bowls. Then the loggers began to stamp and shout 
as they heard the flunkies, led by the Galloping Kid 
on his white horse, rushing the platters and bowls 
of food to the tables. Tantalizing smells wafted 
forth from the steaming dishes. The loggers grew 
more restless and eager; they surged to and fro in 
a tidal movement; jests and glad oaths made a joy- 
ous clamor over the throng. This was softened into 
a universal sigh as the doors swung open and Hot 
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Biscuit Slim, in spotless cap and apron, appeared 
wearing the impressive mien of a conquering gen- 
eral. He lifted an iron bar with a majestic gesture, 
paused for dramatic effect amid a breathless hush, 
and then struck a resounding note from the steel 
triangle that hung from the wall. At the sound a 
_ heaving torrent of men began to pour through the 
doors in a rush that was like the roaring plunge of 
water when the gate of a dam is lifted. The chief 
cook continued to pound out clanging rhythms until 
the last impatient logger was inside. 

Then Hot Biscuit Slim reéntered the cookhouse. 
He was reminded of a forested plain veiled in thin 
fog as he surveyed the assemblage of darkly clad 
figures, wreathed with white and fragrant blooms 
of steam. His impression was made the more vivid 
when the loggers plunged their spoons into the deep 
bowls of oyster soup, for the ensuing sounds seemed 
like the soughing of wind in the woods. The chief 
cook marched to the kitchen with dignity and pride, 
glancing to right and left at the tables that held his 
masterwork. He asked for no praise or acclaim; 
the ecstasy that now transfigured the plainest face 
was a sufficient light of glory for him. 

The soup bowls pushed aside, the loggers began 
to fill their plates, which were of such circumference 
that even a long-armed man could hardly reach 
across one. The black ducks, of course, received 
_ first attention. And great as the plates were, by the 
time one was heaped with a brown fried drumstick, 
a ladle of duck dumplings, several large fragments 
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of duck fricassee, a slab of duck baked gumbo style, 
a rich portion of stewed duck, and a mound of crisp 
brown dressing, all immersed in golden duck gravy, 
a formidable space was covered. Yet there was 
room for tender leaves of odorous cabbage beaded 
and streaked with creamy sauce; for mashed pota- 
toes which seemed like fluffs of snow beside the dark- 
ness of duck and gravy; for brittle and savory po- 
tato cakes, marvelously right as to texture and thick- 
ness; for stewed tomatoes of a sultry ruddiness, 
pungent and ticklish with mysterious spices; for a 
hot cob of corn as long as a man’s forearm, golden 
with sirupy kernels as big as buns; for fat and juicy 
baked beans, plump peas, sunny applesauce and but- 
tered lettuce, not to mention various condiments. 
Squares of cornbread and hot biscuits were buttered 
and leaned against the plate; a pot-bellied coffee-pot 
was tilted over a gaping cup, into which it gushed an 
aromatic beverage of drowsy charm; a kingly pleas- 
ure was prepared. More than one logger swooned 
with delight this day when his plate was filled and, 
red-faced, hot-eyed, wet-lipped, he bent over it for 
the first mouthful with the joy of a lover claiming a 
first embrace. 

In the kitchen the chief cook, the baker and their 
helpers watched and listened. At first the volume 
of sounds that filled the vast room was like the roar 
and crash of an avalanche,\as dishes were rattled 
and banged about. Then the duck bones crackled 
like the limbs of falling trees. At last came a steady 
sound of eating, a sound of seventy threshing ma- 
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chines devouring bundles of wheat. It persisted far 
beyond the usual length of time, and Hot Biscuit 
Slim brought out his field glasses and surveyed the 
tables. The loggers were still bent tensely over 
their plates, and their elbows rose and fell with an 
energetic movement as they scooped up the food 
with undiminished vigor. 

“Still eatin’ duck,’ marveled Hot Biscuit Slim. 

“They won’t be more’n able to smell my cream 
puffs,” said the baker enviously. , 

The loggers ate on. They had now spent twice 
their usual length of time at the table. Each plate 
was in a dark shadow from tall rows of slick black 
duck bones and heaps of corn cobs. But 

“Still eatin’ duck,” reported Hot Biscuit Slim. 

That no one might see his grief Cream Puff Fatty 
moved to a dark corner. He was now certain that 
none of the loggers could have room for his pastries. 
They ate on. They had now spent three times their 
usual length of time at the table. The baker was 
sweating and weeping; he was soaked with despair. 
Then, suddenly: 

: ‘““They’re eatin’ cream puffs!” cried Hot Biscuit 
lim. 

Cream Puff Fatty could not believe it, but a thrill 
of hope urged him to see for himself. ‘True enough, 
the loggers were tackling the pastries at last. On 
each plate cream puffs the size of squashes lay in 
golden mounds. As the spoons struck them their 
creamy contents oozed forth from breaks and crey- 
ices. Stimulated by their rich flavor, the loggers ate 
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on with renewed gusto. They had now stayed four 
times as long as usual at the table. Other enchant- 
ments still kept them in their seats: lemon pies with 
airy frostings, yellow pumpkin pies strewn with 
brown spice specks, cherry pies with cracks in their 
flaky crusts through which the red fruit winked, 
custard pies with russet freckles on their golden 
faces, fat apple pies all odorous with cinnamon, 
cool, snowy cream pies, peach cobblers, chocolate 
puddings, glittering cakes of many colors, slabs of 
gingerbread, sugar-powdered jelly rolls, doughnuts 
as large around as saucers and as thick through as 
cups, and so soft and toothsome that a morsel from 
one melted on the tongue like cream. So endearing 
were the flavors of these pastries that the loggers 
consumed them all. 

Cream Puff Fatty and Hot Biscuit Slim solemnly 
shook hands. There was glory enough for both of 
them. 

At last there were no sounds at the tables save 
those of heavy breathing. The loggers arose in a 
body and moved sluggishly and wordlessly from the 
cookhouse. They labored over the ground towards 
the bunkhouses as wearily as though they had just 
finished a day of deadening toil. Soon Onion River 
valley resounded with their snores and groans... . 

At supper time, when Hot Biscuit Slim rang the 
gong, Cream Puff Fatty stood by his side. This 
was to be the supreme test of their achievement. 
For five minutes the chief cook beat the triangle, and 
then a solitary logger appeared in the door of a 
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bunkhouse. He stared at them dully for a moment 
and then staggered back into the darkness. ‘This 
was indeed a triumph! Great as other feasts in 
the cookhouse had been, never before had ail the 
loggers been unable to appear for supper. This 
was a historic day. Cream Puff Fatty and Hot 
Biscuit Slim embraced and mingled rapturous tears. 
It was their high moment. They would not have 
traded it for all the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. . . . They had intimations 
of immortality... . 

For five weeks the loggers lay in a delicious 
torpor, and then Johnny Inkslinger brought them 
from their bunks with doses of alcohol and Epsom 
salts. By this time the Big Swede had recovered 
from his injuries, and Paul Bunyan waited no longer 
to move his camp. The buildings, which rested on 
skids, were chained and cabled together, and the 
blue ox hauled them over the hills to the new job. 

Nothing marred the beauty of that summer; stir- 
ring breezes blew all the days over the loggers as 
they felled the Leaning Pine trees in perfect lines 
on the grassy slopes. The blue ox waxed fat with 
the ease of his labor. Weeks passed without the 
Big Swede having a serious accident. Dust gathered 
on Johnny Inkslinger’s medicine case. Hot Biscuit 
Slim never once failed to remember meat. And a 
record number of logs were piled above the roll- 
ways. Paul Bunyan planned a great drive with 
prideful confidence that it would be the glorious 
climax of a historic season. But here fortune de- 
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serted him, for, after driving the logs for nine days, 
and seeing an exact repetition of scenery three times, 
he had Johnny Inkslinger survey the placid river. 
The river was round; it flowed in a perfect circle; 
and Paul Bunyan had driven the logs three times 
over the same course! 

Nothing daunted, he thereupon determined to 
saw the logs and transport the lumber overland, and 
he erected his famed sawmill, which was nineteen 
stories high, with each bandsaw and each circular 
saw running through all the floors. A description 
of the original machines and devices used in this mill 
would fill the pages of a mail order catalogue. It is 
needless to say that it operated perfectly. The only 
great difficulty Paul Bunyan had to overcome orig- 
inated from the smokestacks. He was compelled to 
equip them with hinges and drawbridge machinery 
so that they could be lowered to let the clouds go by. 


A well-known author was vainly endeavoring to write the 
other morning, when he was repeatedly interrupted by his 
six-year-old son. “If you ask me one more question,” the 
harassed writer declared at last, “I will go out and drown 
myself.” 

“Father,” came the small voice, ‘““may I come out and see 
you do it?”—Literary Digest. 


Little Girl (watching painter in Art Museum copying a 
masterpiece): Will you please give me the old one when 
your new one is finished >—Boston Transcript. 
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Police Efficiency in Medizval Scotland 


The Messenger had just caught sight of Birnam 
Wood marching upon Dunsinane, and turned to 
Macbeth. 

“Your Majesty,” he cried, “cheese it! The 
copse |’’—Life. 


Up in the Ozarks there was a hill billy who had 
a family of twenty-one boys. He and his wife drove 
to town once a year for supplies, but the rest of the 
family had never seen a sidewalk. The oldest boy, 
who was twenty-four years old, had never had a hair 
cut or shave in his life and never looked in a mirrof. 

On the annual trip to town the old man picked up 
a looking-glass at the store and stuck it inside a 
crate, with the remark, “Maw, it’s time the young- 
uns seen themselves.’’ Back home the boys rushed 
out to the wagon, looking for candy and peanuts. 
There was a burst of guffaws from the oldest boy, 
who was staring in the crate at the looking-glass. 

“Charlie, what you-all laffin’ at?’’ demanded one 
of the other boys. 

‘“‘Nawthun’,” said Charlie, still cackling. 

“Charlie, what ails you?” demanded his mother. 

**'Tain’t nawthun’, Maw,” drawled Charlie. 

“Charlie, if you don’t tell me, I’m a-goin’ to whup 
ye,” she snapped. 

“Aw, well, Maw,” said he, “Tl tell ye. Paw’s 
bought a wolf.”—Everybody’s. 
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The Six Jazz Kings had their instruments poised 
ready to begin, all except the saxophone player, who 
discovered that his reed needed adjusting. 

“Go right aread,” he directed. “I'll play fast 
and catch up with you.”—Life. 


Cold* 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


From The Saturday Evening Post 


The Ark sprang a leak when the storm was the 
worst. 

The Monkey, observing the accident first, 

Inserted his tail through the break in the wood, 

Averting the danger as long as he could. 

But cold was the water and cold was the blast; 

The Monkey was forced to give over at last, 

Withdrawing the tail, which, young Monkeys are 
told, 

Because of his gallantry always is cold. 


The Dog to the peril sublimely arose, 
Defending the breach with a resolute nose, 
Till, even too frigid to bark at a cat, 

He sank with a frostbitten muzzle; and that 
Is why, as all friends of the Dog understand, 
His nose is so cold on the back of your hand. 


*Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Arthur Guiterman and The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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They aroused Mrs. Noah with cries of alarm. 
She plugged up the hole with a lily-white arm; 
But cold grew the brine as a Logical Fact, 
Obliging the skipper’s good mate to retract 
A limb so enduringly frigid, that still 

The feminine elbow is pointedly chill. 


Now came Captain Noah; ’twas time that he came, 

For big was the aperture, wide was the same, 

And bigger and broader and wider it grew, 

And Noah sat down where the water surged 
through. 


He sat while his cattle ship wallowed and luffed 
Where porpoises gamboled or grampuses puffed. 
He sat through the tempest when billows ran high 
And navies of icebergs rode glittering by. 

Through all of the cruise he enduringly sat, 

Until the Ark grounded on Mount Ararat. 

He sat in the wet—so you needn’t inquire 

Why Men always stand with their backs to the fire. 


—_____ 


A mine superintendent who had gone down into 
the lower levels to talk to a crew of men imprisoned 
by a cave-in was getting their last messages. 

“George,” he shouted to one colored miner, 
through a narrow aperture, ‘‘are you married?” 

‘“‘Nossuh,” answered a lugubrious voice; “‘dis 
hyah am de wustest fix Ah evah been in yit.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
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Dealing With the Little Woman* 
By WEBSTE 


From Webster's Poker Book 


NE of the real proble ns confronting the 
poker player is that of retaining the love and 
admiration of the little woman. 

It is assumed that the little woman does not ap- 
prove of poker. 

Some men play poker all their married lives with- 
out their wives once suspecting it. There are only 
two explanations of such success; (a), the men them- 
selves are super-men; (b), their wives are visiting 
friends in Indo China. 

The ordinary poker player husband finds it most 
dificult to keep the little woman ignorant. Some- 
times he must deceive her. 

The following alibis have not worked since the 
dates attached: 

“T was detained at the office.” (1878) 

“I must attend a Lodge meeting tonight, dar- 
ling.” (1899) 

“T have to stay down town tonight and entertain 
that western buyer.” (1906) 

These poor little deceits and many others like 
them are now only legend. They fail to achieve any 
results other that-hearty laughter with dynamite 
in it. thaw 


*Copyright by Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted by special permission. 
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Ingenuity and poe ‘ry are the essential qualities in 
the successful alibis 1nd excuses of today. Here is 
a splendid example >f the Ingenious School, Catas- 
trophe Division: _, 

“The elevator i is roken down! Ged=anemeariven 
itamailkebesfiwed’! Six of us are pinned in it like rats 
ima fk They’ve managed to lower a telephone 
into the cage from the sixth floor! They are bring- 
ing an elevator expert down from Boston! Don’t 
worry! I am safe and thinking of my home and 
loved ones! No, dear, I shan’t be bored as one of 
the gentlemen in the cage is a Methodist clergyman 
who is going to teach us some new hymns! Good. 
bye!” 

And the Income Tax, with all its disadvantages, 
has been of real help to poker players. 

The little woman answers the telephone at about 
the time when her loved one is expected home. His 
anxious voice says: 

“Listen, hon”yThe income tax man is up here in 
my office, and it’s going to take me hours to 
straighten things out. Ill be home just as soon as 
I show him where his mistake is.” 

This rarely fails. The ingenious poker player, 
however, is even more up-to-date than that. He 
telephones to the little woman and in an excited 
voice blurts out: 

“Say, there’s a bunch of us down at the office 
working out a crossword puzzle. We're having sup- 
per sent in. Don’t worry if I’m home kind of late. 
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This one is certainly a sticker. What is a four- 
letter word beginning with L for affection?” 

“Why, ... Love, silly!” the little woman laughs, 
as she has not laughed for years. 

And on that cheerful note ends what might read- 
ily have been a distressing conversation. 

The School of Beauty has many departments. 
The following from the Lyric Division might be 
used. 

“Ts this you, Girl o? Dreams? I know it’s after 
seven and that I said I'd be home to dinner by six- 
thirty but our window cleaner who is getting married 
tonight, knows practically nobody and asked me if 
I would come to the wedding. This afternoon he 
showed me a picture of the little girl who is to be his 
helpmate on life’s stormy path, and while she is only 
a window cleaner’s bride, my darling, something 
about the face, an elfin innocence mixed with siti 
sagmmeete beauty, reminded me of you as I led you 
to the altar on what I shall always regard as the 
happiest day of my life, namely, my wedding day. 
The ceremony is to begin in a half hour and with 
your permission I’m going to act as best man. Of 
course I won’t be able to leave immediately as that 
would be rude. But I shall spend the evening help- 
ing a little Czech tulip receive her guests and think 
constantly of my own American Rose.” 
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‘How To Dismiss HER 


Once in a while a little woman is found who is 
broad minded enough to permit poker playing in her 
own home. 

Even with this praiseworthy trait, she can easily 
be a nuisance. She may come into the dining room 
at the height of the game and take the role of 
Charming Hostess. 

Nowhere in the Book of Etiquette does it say 
that you can throw her bodily from the room. 

Tact _must_be employed, often-guile,-for-in- the 
final analysis, she does not mean to be obnoxious. | 

It would never do to offend her delicate sensibil- 
ities. 

To be sure, if she were the Ideal Woman she 
would go away on-the evening of the game and: stay 
away until the next day. Usually she feels that she 
is being extravagantly generous by going to the 
movies and not dropping in until about eleven. 

Assuming that the little woman has gone to the 
movies and smilingly enters the-dining-room when 
the game is at a crisis, the proper procedure is as 
follows: 

Every man stands up stiffly and says: 

‘Good evening, Mrs. 

Nothing more is said. The players wait until she 
backs out. Another word might be fatal. The lady 
might stay ten or fifteen minutes and ruin the even- 
ing. 

That one remark by the assembled—gentlemen 
should be nicely shaded. It should convey the cor- 
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rect amount of reserve and austerity. The utter- 
ance is not rude, but it is not encouraging. 

One more word might impel her to recite the plot 
of the movie she just saw. 


HInTs IN CASE SHE LINGERS 


If the little woman does not sense that her pop- 
ularity is waning; if she does not leave the room in- 
stantly, then her husband must take certain meas- 
ures. He will, first of all, try subtlety. He will say, 
in an absent-minded, careless voice: 

‘Well, so you’re back. Hope you sleep well. 
When you go upstairs you might put my pajamas 
out in the hall. I'll sleep in the guest room.” 

After she has gone, it is a good plan for all play- 
ers to lower their voices, at least for a time, no mat- 
ter how badly they are harpooned. Cusswords will 
penetrate the thickest wall. They seem to Carry 
farther than ordinary words. : 

If the little woman still lingers, and if she now 
starts telling the plot of the movie she has seen, it 
is considered perfectly good form for all the play- 
ers to say: ‘‘Yes, we have seen it three times.” 

If she then makes inquiries concerning the health 
of the various players’ families, a clean bill of health 
must be reported by every player. 

And if all these methods fail and she still lingers, 
it is up to her husband to say, as tactfully as possible: 

“You little saphead, get out of here 
and go to bed!” 
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Hints oN TELEPHONING 


When a little woman calls up while the game is in 
session, the player involved should use great care in 
being noncommittal not only in his answers to her 
angry questions but to the whispered remarks of his 
companions. 

Not to be noncommittal-is to betray weakness. 

“T thought you said you’d be home at eleven 
thirty!’ she snaps. ‘‘Do you know what time it is? 
It’s half past four!” 

“Yes, that’s certainly true,” he says merrily. “Ha, 
hay ha 

“Do you know what the neighbors will think when 
you come staggering in for breakfast?” 

Still laughing softly, as at one of the tender little 
jokes that married couples share, he answers: “‘God 
bless everybody!” 

Some of the players are now gazing at him curi- 
ously. 

The little woman delivers her ultimatum. In a 
choking rage she parts with something on this order: 

“Tm going to wait up! If you think you can make 
a monkey of me before those morons, you’re badly 
mistaken!” 

Down with a bang comes the receiver on the 
hook—at her end of the line. 

The husband of the little woman now displays 
some generalship. 

Chuckling softly, he addresses the empty tele- 
phone wire as follows: 
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“Yes, honey, it was certainly sweet of you to call - 
up. Everything is just fine. Yes, dear, I am—a 
bully time, but of course I miss you. What? Sure 
Ido! Well, I’ll be home about breakfast time, more 
or less) Huh? Sure! You bet! Well, good-bye, 
hon!” 

With a fond smile he now replaces the receiver, 
ignoring central’s passionate inquiries. 

The married men among the poker players gaze 
at him as he returns to his chair. Being hard-boiled 
married men, they have not been fooled for a min- 
ute. As he sits down, one of them will say: 

“Bawled out again, eh?” 


a 


Wite (cataloguing maid’s misdeeds): And today she 
admitted she dropped Baby! 

Husband: Very honest of her, my dear. She might have 
said he came to pieces in her hand.—Life. 


Mistress of the House: I am a woman of few words. 
If I beckon with my hand, that means “Come.” 

The New Servant: That suits me, mum! I’m also a 
woman of few words. If I shake my head it means “I’m 
not coming.’—Judge. 


A farmer in Iowa sent the following letter to the Navy 
Department: 

“My youngest son has gone away and enlisted in the 
Navy. I can’t get him out. Won’t you help me? He is 
a good boy and I was raising him for my own use.” 

—Literary Digest. 
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Back Talk 


Along with cussword puzzles, the messages on the 
back tires of Fords seem to add zest to formal con- 
versations. Maybe some new ones here: 

Tack finder. 

I rattle, but I don’t strike. 

Darling, I am growing old. 

The crap-shooter’s special—shake, rattle and roll. 

Willie's nightie. 

Capacity, 10,000 gals. One at a time. 

Not Willie’s night—but Tom's. 

1924 Spoonholder. 

4 wheels, + brakes, 4 more installments. 

—so we took the $50,000 and bought this. 

Dodge—no metal can touch you. 

A tin you love to touch. 

Dis squeals. 

Bryanized—not in the race but still running. 

I ain’t a-goin’ to run much more. 

True love never runs smoothly. 

Chicken! Here's your coop. 

Sister, you'd look tough without paint, too. 

Laugh, but I paid cash for mine. 

4 wheels! No brakes! 

There’s beauty in every jar. 

Sound value. Can’t you hear it? 

Blow horn and jump over. 

Danger—10,000 jolts. 

Dangerous but passable. 

For sale. $1.98 while it lasts. 

Exasper ‘‘8.” 
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blest "8." 
Viber “8.” 
—The Needle (Los Angeles, Cal.) 


Song of the Taximeter* 


By ARTHUR L. LipPMANN 
From The Saturday Evening Post 
I’m a tiny, ticking terror, 
With a calculating soul, 
And I rarely make an error 
As [ tally up your toll 
In staccato 
Obbligato 


To the motor’s barcarole. 


As you drive through summer breezes, 
Or through winter evenings chill, 
Though the engine stalls and freezes 
I keep piling up your bill 
Quite precisely 
And concisely 
With malicious, vicious skill. 


When you reach your destination 
And as out you start to climb, 
With a fiendish exultation 
I ring up an extra dime— 
Most uncalled for 
And unhauled for— 
Yet you pay it every time. 
*Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 


Reprinted through the courtesy of Arthur Lippmann and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Notice in Kansas paper: ‘‘Positively no more 
baptizing on my pasture. Twice in the last two 
months my gate has been left open by Christian peo- 
ple, and I can’t afford to chase cattle all over the 
country just to save a few sinners.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Defeated Jockey: Well, anyhow, I wasn’t last. 
There were two horses behind me. 

Disgusted Supporter: Garn. Them was the first 
two in the next race!—Literary Digest. 


“These airplanes are getting more dangerous 
than ever.” 

‘Some one killed?” 

‘‘No, but I see a chap got married in one yester- 
day.’—Literary Digest. 


Police Sergeant: Is the man dangerously 
wounded? 

Patrolman: Two of the wounds are fatal, but 
the other one isn’t so bad.—Police Magazine. 


‘But this portrait makes me look so much older,” 
objected Mrs. Bjones. 

“That's the beauty of it, Madame,” replied the 
artist. “‘Ten years from now it will be an even bet- 
ter likeness of you than it is to-day.” —Judge. 


“Is your husband fond of home cooking?” 
“Oh, yes, we always dine at a restaurant that 
makes a specialty of it.”—Literary Digest. 
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Preserved in Sirup* 
From The Saturday Evening Post 

DON’T care so much for ice-cream soda. One 
| trouble with it is that you know when you’ve 

got enough; one of them generally takes my 
measure. And then the atmosphere of most ice- 
cream parlors is calm and frosty. No inducement 
to hang around. The smart young soda clerks are 
polite but distant; they don’t seem to invite you to 
make bosom friends of them on a moment’s notice. 
Their idea is that you came to have a glass of soda, 
and that you will then turn around and walk right 
out again. They would not know what to make of 
you if you anchored at the counter and ordered an- 
other after another through an evening, growing 
ever more intimate and affectionate, telling them all 
about your home life and how much you were mak- 
ing and how you could fight. Would they help you 
to sing a good old come-all-ye? ‘They would not. 
How would one of them take it if you seized his 
honest hand and shook it for five minutes straight 
and told him that you liked him and if there was 
ever anything you could do for him, night or day, 
hand or pocket, let him just say the word? I can’t 
even imagine. 

Bert is different; he’s a soda clerk in a hundred. 
He’s a square-built soda-counter man with big shoul- 
ders and a bigger corporation, and he’s behind the 
counter in that new Greek patisserie on the Ninth 


*Qopyright by the Ourtis Publishing Oo., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Thomas MceMorrow and The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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Avenue corner. He’s an old man, but still going 
strong; his gray hair is parted straightly on the left 
side and is slicked down across his big round head. 
His red hand would hold a fair half pint in its hol- 
low, and he shakes hands with all customers whom 
he has not seen for forty-eight hours. 

He has such a cordial way of leaning across the 
counter to take your order for a chocolate malted 
milk with chocolate ice-cream float; his blue eyes 
narrow and beam and he smiles intimately as though 
you were telling him a secret. He makes you feel 
that your order is safe in his hands and will be dished 
up to the king’s taste. Which it sometimes is not, 
to be quite frank. And I sometimes think that there 
is more of habit than of impulse in Bert’s cordiality; 
but it is pleasant. 

He polishes the counter a lot with his rag, as if 
he feared the marble would take harm from the 
wetting. His eye is on every glass on the counter; 
if you turn away in the least he is there to draw your 
glass back. There is no reason to expect that you 
will swing a forgetful arm and sweep the glass to 
destruction, but he is watching for it. If you drink 
two sodas he’ll ask you to have the next with him; 
if you ask a friend to have a soda and the friend re- 
fuses, Bert will say coaxingly, ‘“Don’t take a shingle 
off the roof.” 

He seems to be scandalized by the sight of women 
drinking at his counter; he compresses his lips and 
looks aside at them, and then he is likely to sweep 
the frothy tops of their glasses with the side of the 
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knife that he uses to cut lemons; once I heard him 
say, ‘Water or ginger ale, ma’am?”’ 

A tipsy fellow came into the ice-cream parlor on 
New Year’s Day, and Bert refused to serve him, 
and put him out. ‘Spends his money somewhere 
else, and then wants to come in here!” he growled. 

“Why shouldn’t he, Bert?” I asked. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
ice cream be good for him?” 

He smiled suddenly. I suppose ice-cream parlors 
were different when Bert learned his trade. 


—Thomas McMorrow. 


‘“What does this mean, sir?’’ said the boss to his 
clerk, coming in thirty minutes late. 

“It was on account of the awful fog,” explained 
the culprit. 

“Fog! Fog!” said the boss, testily. ‘What has 
the fog to do with it? You do not live across the 
bay.” 

“No, sir, I know I don’t, but you do, and I thought 
you'd be late.”—Literary Digest. 


An angry lady rushed into the Marriage License 
Bureau. In her hand she bore a license. To the 
clerk she said: 

“Did you, or did you not, issue this license for 
marryin’ me to Albert Briggs?” 

“Yes. I believe we did. Why?” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it,’’ she 
. demanded, ‘‘he’s escaped !’’—Literary Digest. 
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This Ought to Be Good 


Good daughters ought to make good wives. 
Good wives ought to make good mothers. 
Good sons ought to make good husbands. 
Good husbands ought to make good salaries. 
—Judge. 


A woman got on a trolley-car and, finding that she 
had no change, handed the conductor a ten-dollar 
bill. 

“T’'m sorry,’’ she said, “but I haven’t a nickel.” 

“Don’t worry, lady,” said the conductor, ‘you'll 
have just 199 of ’em in a minute.” —Medley. 


A traveling man went into a railway restaurant 
and gazed discontentedly at the profusion of pies 
and cakes on the counter. ‘‘Haven’t you got any- 
thing solid to eat?” he asked. 

“Shall I give you some beans?” asked the pro- 
prietor, with his most persuasive smile. The trav- 
eler assented and, making short work of them, 
asked: “How much?” 

‘“Twenty-five cents,’’ was the bland response. 

“What!” cried the drummer; ‘‘twenty-five cents 
for a spoonful of cold beans?’ The proprietor con- 
tinued firm in his price, the man paid it and departed. 
But late that afternoon a telegram was handed in 
to the restaurant keeper, for which he paid twenty- 
five cents. 

It ran thus: “Don’t you think your price a little 
high on beans ?”’—Literary Digest. 
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And the War Was On 


“John, dear, I am to be in an amateur theatrical. 
What would folks say if I were to wear tights?” 

‘They would probably say that I married you for 
your money.” —Jowa Frivol. 


‘““Where’d ya get the black eye—been fightin’ ?” 
“Nah! Got bit by a butterfly.” 
—Colorado Dodo. 


A Ballade of Samuel Pepys* 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 
From So Much Velvet 
“Up, to the office, and there till four; 
“Up, to the office, and to the play.” 
Thus Mr. Pepys in the years of yore. 
This is the sum of his earthly day. 
Early he rose, or long he lay; 
Donned his stockings and ate his bread, 
Went to court in a splendid shay... . 


“Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 

‘Saw the ships as they left the shore”’; 

“Met with Nelly . . . my wife distrait”’; 

“Kissed Mrs. Knipp . . . but I vowed no more.” 


This is the sum of his earthly day. 

“So to church for an hour, to pray; 
So to a barber’s, who trimmed my head. 
Met with Mercer, who said me nay. 
Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 


*Copyright by Doubleday Page & Co., 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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‘“Donned my surtout I had never wore; 
So to the office, accounts to pay. 
Met with Nell, which I do deplore.” 
This is the sum of this earthly day. 
“So to the playhouse, and thence away 
Home, and a volume of Potter’s read. 
Played my flute, and was merry and gay. .. . 
Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 


L’ENVOI 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may— 

This is the sum of his earthly day. 

And, when the whole of it’s done and said, 
“Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 


Without consulting any of the authorities on eti- 
quette, we will answer the question, ‘‘When is the 
proper time for a man to lift or remove his hat?” 
for the benefit of our readers. At the following 
times and on the following occasions, respectfully, 
the hat should be removed or lifted as the circum- 
stances indicate: When mopping the brow; when 
taking a bath; when eating; when going to bed; 
when taking up a collection; when having the hair 
trimmed; when being shampooed, and when stand- 
ing on the head.—Dodo. 


Diner: How about a little service here? 
Waiter: Phwat d’ye think this is, the Rotary 
Club ? —Harvard Lampoon. 
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There’s Not Much Choice 
By Don HEROLD 


From Judge 


T is crazy to get married, but, as I have often 
if said to myself, marriage, like death, is nothing 
to worry about. And it is crazy to stay single. 
And it is even crazier to be honery. So which way 
shall we turn? 

Well, I think we can take it for granted, without 
giving offense to anybody, that we all ought to try 
not to be any more honery than we have to. It may 
be all right to be a little honery, but we ought not to 
be low down. 

That disposes of that alternative rather simply. 

Now as to getting married, or staying single, or 
getting single, whatever the case may be, we should 
first of all ask ourselves whether we are married or 
single, and try to stay that way as long as possible, 
unless we have the impulse to change our status, and 
then we should perhaps change it. But it is a pretty 
safe rule to stay what you are as long as possible. 
There is no use in moving around or making changes 
just for the sake of making changes. 

I am married and I plan to stay that way just as 
long as possible. I have often thought of running 
away with a chorus girl or an editress, but it would 
be a lot of bother and expense. It is probably more 
fun to think about it now and then than it would be 
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to do it. Still, I may try it sometime. Every year 
that I don’t is just so much velvet. 

The other night, Mrs. Herold and I went to the 
poultry show. One booth was devoted to an exhibit 
by a bird store. There were canaries and parrots 
on display, and piles of various kinds of bird foods 
and remedies. A man was talking very earnestly to 
one of the attendants, evidently asking some very 
serious questions. Mrs. Herold sized them up and 
said: “Bring your canary problems to us.” 

It is remarks like that that keep me a family man. 
I will live with her for six months on the strength 
of that. 

A lot of our young friends are getting divorces or 
separations or considering it. In the case of one 
couple it is clear that it is a good thing, for the wife 
is really mean. In all of the other cases, it is a toss 
up. They might bust up or stay married, and it 
would be about the same—no need for excitement 
one way or the other. 

In our class it is usually the man who gets excited. 
He gets to thinking. Most of my men friends are 
partly smart. The women, as a rule, are fine and 
substantial, but maybe a little dumb. The men 
sometimes reason themselves into a rash. 

The men get to thinking that marriage is pretty 
hard. heir mistake is that they forget it is sup- 
posed to be hard. They reason that it is ridiculous. 
Of course it is ridiculous. But so is almost every- 
thing. 
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I would be entirely justified in leaving home for- 
ever, because my bed slippers are in a different place 
every morning. I put them in the same place every 
day after I am dressed, but they are somewhere else 
the next morning. Mrs. Herold, and our maid, and 
our daughter and our dog are perfectly ingenious 
when it comes to finding new places for my bed 
slippers. 

There oughtn’t to be a court or a judge in the land 
that would refuse me any kind of divorce or separa- 
tion I want, just on the grounds of misplaced bed 
slippers. I could describe my years of bed slipper 
suffering. I could bring tears to the eyes of any 
court. 

If I were living alone in a small apartment, I could 
have bed slippers in perfect alignment with the edge 
of the bed for the rest of my life. (A tempting 
vista ! ) 

But what would, say, twenty years of such perfect 
bed slipper mastery do to me? There would be noth- 
ing particularly mellowing about having your bed 
slippers always ina row. And I have the faint hope 
that if I stick to family life and to twenty years of 
bed slipper irritation and anguish, I may one day 
see the humor of it. 

So if there is any answer at all to to-day’s prob- 
lem, it is, there is no use changing frying pans in the 
middle of a stream. 
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Barton: What makes your next-door neighbor 
so unpopular? 
Borrows: He’s fixed his lawnmower so you have 
to drop a nickel in the slot to make it go. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Student: A fortune-teller told me that I had a 
lot of money coming to me. 

Sportsman: I had rather hear a paying teller say 
that.—The Christian Advocate. 


S. S. Teacher: Where do little boys go who fish 
on Sunday? 

Johnny: Over to the deep hole on Perkins’s 
farm.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


She: Can you drive with one hand? 
He: You bet I can. 
She: Then have an apple.—Life. 


‘Where shall we go on our wedding trip— 
Niagara Falls?” 
‘“‘No, I’ve been there.”’ 
“Why, I didn’t know you'd been married before!” 
—Life. 


Mr. Buckner announces that hereafter no attempt 
will be made to prosecute persons carrying flasks to 
private social gatherings. Now is the time when all 
good men will cheerfully come to the aid of the 
party.—Life. 
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Told by Al Jolson 


Two old friends who had not seen each other for 
a long time met on Broadway. After they had ex- 
changed greetings, one of them confided that things 
were breaking pretty well for him. 

“T just sold my dog for $100,000,” he added. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you got $100,000 
for a dog,” protested the other. 

“Absolutely,” said the first one. “A rich oil man 
bought him and paid me on the spot.” 

His companion looked at him in amazement for 
a moment and then said: “You can do me a great 
favor. I need $2,000—my wife is in the hospital 
and an operation may save her life. If you got 
$100,000 for your dog, you can surely spare $2,000 
—especially to an old friend and for an operation.” 

“Sorry, old pal,” said the other, “but I can’t 
do it.” 

“But I thought you said the oil man paid you for 
your dog.” 

‘He did, but I can’t loan you $2,000. You see, 
he paid me with two $50,000 cats.” 

—New York Evening W orld. 


A new aid to good preaching has been discovered. 

During the past summer a suburban church asked 
a church bureau to send a supply for a certain Sun- 
day. The following Monday the clerk of session 
called to tell how much the congregation enjoyed 
the preacher of the day. 
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‘That was a fine man you sent,” said he; “the 
people all sat up and took notice. His gestures were 
great; he swung his arms and certainly sent it home. 
Can’t you get him again for next Sunday?” 

The minister was called on the phone and told 
that the congregation was so well pleased with him 
that they would like to have him return the following 
Sunday. 

“Well, I’d like to,” said he, ‘‘but I think I’ll have 
to refuse. I liked the people and enjoyed the ser- 
vice, but there was one thing that did not appeal to 
me: There were too many mosquitoes.” 

—Literary Digest. 

“My goodness!” remarked the old gentleman as 
he stopped the young lad with the fine catch of trout. 
“You've had a very successful day, young man. 
Where did you catch all these fish?” 

‘Just walk down that patch marked ‘Private’ and 
keep right on till you come to a notice, “Trespassers 
will be prosecuted.’ A few yards farther on there’s 
a fine pool in the river marked ‘No fishing allowed,’ 
and there you are, sir!” 

—The Union Pacific Magazine. 


In his announcement on a Sunday morning, the 
vicar regretted that money was not coming in fast 
enough—but he was no pessimist. 

“We have tried,” he said, “‘to raise the necessary 
money in the usual manner. We have tried hon- 
estly. Now we are going to see what a bazaar can 
do.” —Savannah News. 
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The Headliner’s Outline of History 
Notable World Events as Recorded by Our 


Foremost Word Economists 
From Life 


EDEN PAIR OUSTED 
FROM LOVE NEST 


Adam-Eve Apple Orgy Ends in 
Hurried Flight from 
Garden Home 


“DON’T BLAME ME,’’ SAYS 
EVE 


——_>—_—_ 


OLYMPIC BEAUTIES 
CHARGE GRAFT AS 
VENUS WINS PRIZE 


Minerva and Juno Disgruntled, 
Say Judge Showed Favoritism 
in Choice—‘Not True,” 
is Paris’s Retort 


CONTEST MARRED BY ROW 
————_>———_ 


HOME-MADE CRAFT 
RIDES ODD STORM 


Noah and Party Safe on Ararat 
After Thrilling 150-Day 
Sea Voyage 


TIDE’S EBB TOLD BY DOVE 


Ark-Builder and Kin Survive Deluge 
Which Sweeps Sinning World 


MRS. LOT KILLED 
BY CURIOSITY AS 
SHE FLEES BLAZE 


Warned Not to Look Back, Well- 
known Wife Is Turned 
to Pillar of Salt 


HUSBAND AT DEATH SCENE 
en 


WAR’S END IS SEEN 
IN HECTOR’S DEATH 


Omen from Olympian Deities 
Favors Righteous Cause, 
Say Athens Leaders 


ACHILLFS VICTOR WHEN 
GREEK MEETS GREEK 


———@———— 
MOSES REVEALS 


FULL TEXT OF 
MT. SINAI PACT 


Ten-Point Conduct Code is 
Given to Waiting World 
by Aged Law Maker 


BANS OTHER MEN’S WIVES 


New Regulations Sound Knell of 
Personal Liberty, Is 
View of Foes 
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SOLOMON TELLS 
HOW HE CURBS 
HIS MANY WIVES 


“Get ’Em Young and Treat "Em 
Rough,” Avers Monarch 
Famed for Wisdom 
SAGE IS MUM AS TO FAVORITE 
> 


WORLD’S PUG TITLE 
WON WITH SLING 


David, Semite Bantam, Floors 
Goliath for Count in 
First Round 


ALL ISRAEL HAILS VICTOR 


Local Boy Proves Too Fast for 
Philistine Heavy 


—__——__—— 
WHALE VICTIM 


THOUGHT LOST 
COMES TO LIFE 


Disgorged by Sea Monster That 
Swallowed Him, is Weird 
Tale Told by Jonah 


POLICE DOUBT SAILOR’S YARN 


Say Feat Is Impossible and Suspect 
ase of Amnesia 


—_—_>——_ 


NAZARENE HELD AS 
DANGEROUS RADICAL 


Clergy See Peril in Doctrines of 
Humble Reformer—Say He 
Undermines Society 


PILATE TO SIFT CHARGE 
TODAY 


EGYPT’S GIRL RULER 
TAKES POISON, DIES 


Cleopatra, Petted Beauty of Nile, 
Risked Throne and Fortune 
for Love of Antony 


DEATH VENOM FOUND 
IN FANGS OF PET ASP 


SQ 


ASSAIL PRINT PRESS AS 
MENACE TO CHURCH 


Will Put Dangerous Notions in 
Heads of Ignorant Masses, 
Is Fear 


“DEVIL’S DEVICE’’— 
DOMINICK 


——~>_—_—_ 


RIDICULE PLAN 
OF COLONIES TO 
GOVERN SELVES 


European Observers See Disas- 
ter for Yank Experiment— 
Call It Fantastic Dream 


CAN’T GET CREDIT, SAY 
BANKERS 
—————E 
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SSSSSSSSSSH HHH !* 


By RICHARD CONNELL 
From Variety, published by Minton Balch 


T WAS at Billup, Ohio, that Larry Carraway 
I saw the Mysterious Stranger with the Large, 
Freckled Ears. 

Peering from the train window Larry was won- 
dering why trains stopped, or even hesitated, at 
Billup. Then he spied the Mysterious Stranger. 
To view those extraordinary ears—that must be the 
reason for the train’s halt, Larry decided. Not that 
Larry cared where, or why the train stopped, or 
how, or when; it was taking him away from New 
York—that was the important thing. He had a 
ticket, but offhand he could not have told the des- 
tination printed on it;\perhaps it read to Butte, Mon- 
tana, or Boise, Idaho, or Bisbee, Arizona. It mat- 
tered not to Larry. ) 

The night before he had pulled the rubber tent 
over his typewriter in the city room of the New 
York Lance and had walked forth into the cool 
evening, no longer a star reporter, but a nomad. Six 
years of thrilling, gruelling work Larry had done in 
New York. 

“Must have a change,” he said—‘‘a sabbatical 
year.” 

So, being an impulsive young man, he took it. 


*Oopyright by Richard Connell, 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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“Now to see the world without joining the 
Navy,” he remarked as)he strolled down Park Row. 
To a taxi man he said: 

‘Please take me to a railroad station.” 

‘Which one, buddy?” asked the driver, who at. 
heart was a democrat. 

“Use your own judgment, sir,” replied Larry, 
sinking back on the seat, and feeling the luxurious 
abandon of a man on the brink of new adventures. 
At the railroad station Larry opened a wallet in 
which were one one hundred dollar bill, and one 
fifty dollar bill—his last week’s salary on the Lance. 
He poked the yellow hundred through the ticket 
wicket. 

“Give me a ticket, please,” he said. 

“Where to, Jack?’ asked the ticket seller, an- 
other democrat. 

“I’m not fussy, sir,” answered Larry. “Just a 
hundred dollars’ worth of ticket on the next train 
out.” 

And the ticket seller, being a typical blasé New 
Yorker, born and raised in Escanaba, Michigan, 
sold him a ticket and put him down as a lunatic or 
an embezzler, which are too common in New York 
to merit comment. 

So now the train had halted at Billup, and there 
on the platform was the man with freckled ears, 
staring fixedly at Larry, while Larry stared no less 
fixedly back at him. Then the man on the platform 
did a peculiar thing. He suddenly gripped the lobes 
of his ears with two large, knuckly and not over- 
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clean hands, making ear-rings of his fists. Fasten- 
- ing an intent, expective gaze on Larry, the man be- 
gan to flap his elbows up and down, once, twice, 
thrice. _ 

“This,” said Larry to himself, ‘seems to prove 
the theory that there are more cuckoos than clocks.” 

He of the freckled ears stopped his cryptic ges- 
tures. Another native was approaching along the 
platform, a puffy, pinguid man with a neck like a 
plate of waffles. The puffy one, with great gravity, 
saluted the freckled one. Larry saw the waflle- 
necked man grasp his ears and flap his elbows, once, 
twice, thrice. 

“More than one city editor has told me I’m a bit 
mad,” mused Larry Carraway. ‘Perhaps I am or 
I wouldn’t have turned itinerant reporter. Well, if 
I am loose upstairs, Ill certainly feel at home in 
Billup. Perhaps there’s a newspaper here—the 
Daily Padded Cell. Might as well start my career 
here as anywhere.” 

So Larry Carraway, demonstrating once again 
that he was a young man whose guiding principle in 
life was ‘‘Obey that Impulse,” stepped off the train 
and into the town of Billup. 

The waffle-necked man was gone but the freckled- 
eared one was still there, draped over a packing case. 
He unfolded his lean length as Larry approached. 
Once again he made that strange sign—fists gripping 
ears, elbows flapping, once, twice, thrice. 
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“When among nuts,” said Larry to himself, “be a 
pecan.” So he grasped his own ears and flapped his 
elbows, once, twice, thrice. 

The freckled one glanced hastily, furtively about 
the deserted platform. ‘Then in a low, impressive 
voice he addressed Larry. 

“The sun riseth in the east.” 

Larry nodded. 

‘Yes, and it sitteth in the west,” afirmed Larry. 

‘‘East is East,” declared the man, in a whisper. 

‘West is West,” said Larry. 

“North is North,” whispered back Larry. 

“South is South,” whispered back Larry. 

The stranger held out his hand, his little finger 
crooked. Larry seized the hand and shook it firmly. 
The stranger pulled away sharply as if he had been 
stung by a bee. A dark, disturbed look rushed over 
his face. 

‘Where is thy grip?” demanded the stranger. 

‘Right there,” said Larry. ‘That old pigskin 
bag. You can take it up to the best hotel—if there 
is one.” 

Alarm and suspicion were written large on the 
face of the owner of the ears. He recoiled from 
Larry. Then he turned and fled up the main street 
of Billup. 

Larry watched his long-legged figure till it van- 
ished. Then he picked up his bag. 

Yes,” decided Larry, “I’m going to like Billup.”’ 

Main Street, Billup, did not exactly stand out. To 
Larry it looked very much like the main streets of 
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Eagle Grove, lowa; Dowagiac, Michigan; Bamberg, 
South Carolina, and other small towns where jour- 
nalistic missions had taken him. There was a drug 
store full of cardboard maidens inviting the passer- 
by to drink Pep-u-Up, a bulky bank building, a de- 
partment store with bolts of calico in the windows, 
the Happy-Hour Movie—‘‘To-day—Her First Sin 
—To-day” and then, down the street, a careworn 
frame structure with a sign on it that made Larry 
turn his steps in that direction. The sign read: 


The Billup Palladium-Intelligencer 
Roscoe Legg, Ed. and Prop. 


As Larry moved along Main Street he became 
aware that it was different from other small town 
Main Streets, after all. The difference was to be 
felt, rather than seen. It wasn’t that the natives 
glanced curiously at Larry’s city clothes\and blue 
collar; that was to be expected. But they also 
glanced with strange, side-long glances at each other. 
He saw two men, obviously old inhabitants, pass 
each other. Larry could have sworn that they were 
brothers, twins, even, but they did not speak. In- 
stead they fixed on each other baleful glares and 
contempt twisted down their mouth corners. Larry 
sensed a feud. Certainly there was none of that 
loud, neighborly familiarity one noticed in Eagle 
Grove, Dowagiac, or Bamberg. In Billup there 
were no hearty salutations— Se: 
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“Hello, Jake? How are your beans getting 
along?” 

“Hey, there, Elmer! I hear you was to Buckeye 
Lake Sunday.” 

“Hello, Luke, you old son of a gun.” 

“Morning, Matt. How’s the boy?” 

It seemed to Larry that some cloud, some self- 
conscious, sullen cloud, hung over the town. It 
weighed down on Main Street, and was even per- | 
ceptible in the rather pretty side streets. 

In the office of the Billup Palladium-Intelligencer, 
Larry discovered a man who clearly was Roscoe 
Legg, ed. and prop. Mr. Legg was plump and un- 
kempt, a smallish man with ink on his ears, thumbs 
and shirt. His askew hair was white and he had 
bright, genial eyes. He was engaged when Larry 
entered the office, which looked as if a tornado had 
just left it, in answering the telephone, taking a want 
ad about a stray cow, bawling directions to an in- 
visible printer, chewing gum, and trying to keep the 
wind from blowing some galley proofs out of the 
window. Larry heard him saying: 

“Yes—I got it—spotted heifer—answers to name 
Geraldine—hang this wind—Bill, set that shoe ad 
in upper and lower, do you hear—reward if re- 
tured to Amos Pratt—yes, yes—spotted heifer— 
shut that door please—Bill, coming a-running with 
the proof of that editorial about rats—have a chair, 
sir—yes, I got it—answers to name Geraldine fs 

He turned to Larry Carraway. 

“Yes,” said the inky Mr. Legg. “I will not join.” 
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“Join?” Larry stared at him. “Join what?” 

“Anything,” said Mr. Legg, firmly. ‘And that 
goes.” He raised his voice and roared, “‘Bill, Bill, 
for the love of Heaven, don’t spell ‘pneumonia’ with 
an ‘n.’”? Mr. Legg grabbed up some proof and be- 
gan to read it with one eye, while he fixed the other 
on Larry and addressed him. 

“Yessir,” said Mr. Legg. ‘You give me a pain 
under the vest. You come into this nice, quiet little 
‘town that used to ooze brotherly love, and what do 
you do? Bill, Bill, for pity’s sake, that head 
‘ANOTHER DASTARDLY CRIME’ goes on the pig steal- 
ing story, not the Hingley-Hatch wedding. Yessir, 
you fellows have turned Billup into a hotbed of 
hate. Of course I understand your point of view— 
you get five dollars for every new member you sign 
up. What a pity—you look like a nice young fel- 
low, too. But you and your crowd have certainly 
corrupted Billup.” 

“Me?” queried Larry. 

“T’m not speaking to the King of Sweden, am I?” 
said Mr. Legg, scribbling a headline on a piece of 
copy paper. “Yes, you. Do you happen to know, 
young man, that Damon Tuttle doesn’t speak to his 
twin brother Pythias any more since Damon joined 
the Princes and Pythias joined the Hawks? And 
their devotion to each other used to be beautiful to 
see. You've split the town into two armed camps— 
that’s what you’ve done, young man. Please put 
your foot on that proof there before it blows to 
_ hellangone.” 
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“Mr. Legg,” said Larry, ‘just what do you think 
I am?” 

‘“A Prince or Hawk,” responded the editor. 

“Nothing so exciting,” said Larry. “I’m a news- 
paper man—looking for work.” 

Mr. Legg laid down his pencil, and thrust out an 
inky hand. 

“Well, well, in that case—glad to see you.” He 
scanned Larry’s professional card. 

“T’ve heard of you,” he said. 

“Will you give me a job?” 

“You? On the Palladium-Intelligencer?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Young man,” said Mr. Legg, “‘you’ve been out 
in the sun. A cabbage leaf concealed in the panama 
would have prevented your sad condition.” 

“I’m sane,’’ laughed Larry, “‘and sober, too. The 
fact is, I need a job.’ He told Mr. Legg how wan- 
derlust had attacked him, and turned him into a 
journalistic gypsy. 

‘“T know the feeling,’ Mr. Legg assured Larry. 
Then he shouted, “Bill, Bill, if you value your life, 
never spell ‘accident’ with an ‘x’ again. Now, Mr. 
Carraway—tell me why you picked out Billup ?” 

Larry told the editor about the freckled-eared 
stranger and his signs. 

“That,” said Mr. Legg, “would be Hod Frick. 
He’s high up in the Hawks.” 

When Larry had finished, Mr. Legg said: 

“IT need aman. There’s a real problem here that 
maybe you can help me solve. I can pay you only 
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twenty a week—but you can get board and room at 
Mrs. Olsen’s for twelve. If you aren’t really Car- 
raway of the Lance, I'll soon find it out. I know a 
newspaper man when I see one. I used to work on 
the St. Louis Messenger, myself, till my arches fell 
and they wanted to stick me on the copy desk. Then 
I came here and bought the Palladium-Intelligencer. 
I was born in Billup, you see; and it used to be one 
of the pleasantest little towns in the country but 
now ”) 

‘Say, what is wrong with Billup.?” Larry inquired. 

“It’s got the ssssssssshhhh habit,” said the editor, 
and not pausing in his work, he went on rapidly. 
“Yessir, Billup used to be a good place to live in. 
Everybody friendly and neighborly. Any civic proj- 
ect and the whole community was behind it to a man. 
Main Street just dripped with good will. Fact. 
And now—well, you must have noticed something, 
didn’t you?” 

“T didn’t see any doves and olive branches,” Larry 
said. 

“No—and I'll tell you why. The folks here are 
going round like a lot of bull dogs with sore noses 
these days. Half of them are Princes, and the other 
half are Hawks.” 

“That’s Czecho-Slovakian to me,” said Larry. 

“Tt was to Billup until six months ago. Well, sir, 
six months ago into town came two slick fellows 
from Chicago. Glib—that’s what they were. One 
of ’em was Grand and Greatly Esteemed Organizer 
of the High and Mysterious Princes of the Enig- 
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matic Realm of Secrecy. The other was Royal and 
Solemn Standard Bearer of the Cryptic Order of 
Honorable Hawks. Oddly enough, they both got 
here on the same day. One worked the south side 
of Main Street, the other the north side. They had 
smooth lines, both of them. I know. They tried 
them on me. The Princes—to hear them tell it— 
are the strongest and most secret order in the world, 
with secrets that would make a porcupine’s quills 
curl. For ten dollars any one could be a Prince, 
wear a purple robe with skeletons embroidered on 
it, and learn those terriffic secrets. Likewise for ten 
dollars—don’t forget the ten—any worthy butcher’s 
assistant or soda-jerker could become an Honorable 
Hawk, wear a red bib with birds on it, and lock in 
his bosom, so the Hawk fellow said, secrets that 
made the secrets of all the other orders, especially 
the Princes, look like a page from a first grade spell- 
ing book. Indeed, the Hawk fellow whispered in 
my ear that if I joined the Hawks I could certainly 
look with pity and scorn on the Princes and their 
puny little secrets, and the Prince assured me that 
any bona fide member of his crowd could properly 
regard a Hawk the same way a bottle of Grade A 
cream might regard a pan of sour skim milk. Well 
—TI regret to say, Billup ate that stuff up. I could 
see why. Perhaps you noticed that our Main Street 
is no Broadway.” 

‘‘T did detect some differences,” said Larry. 

‘The most ardent Billupian,” said Editor Legg, 
‘‘was bound to notice, now and then, that our Main 
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Street lacked thrills. Its virtues are the simple, 
homely ones. So those organizers found plenty of 
material to work on. Wallie, the butcher’s assist- 
ant, might be able to withstand a purple apron with 
skeletons on it, but he could not resist the secrets. 
It sort of made him drunk with power to think he 
knew the secrets that his friend Cliff, in the shoe 
store, didn’t know. So Wallie joined the Princes, 
and pretty soon Cliff joined the Hawks, to have 
some secrets, too, and soon the whole town was full 
of folks making wig-wags at each other and exchang- 
ing passwords and trick grips. They got to hating 
each other—the Princes and the Hawks. Every 
man in town except me belongs to one bunch or the 
other. I have to stay neutral. It’s a shame, that’s 
what it is. It’s ruined Billup.” 

‘““A sad case,” said Larry. ‘‘Why don’t you kid 
the bibs off them in your paper?” 

The editor sighed. 

“TI wish I could,” he said. “But you know how 
it is in a place as small as Billup. A man isn’t free 
to do as he pleases. Everything I own is tied up in 
this paper—and if I kidded the Hawks and the 
Princes, they would all stop reading it. Besides, 
how could you possibly kid a Hawk or a Prince? A 
sense of humor and the ssssssssshhhh stuff don’t 
dwell under the same hat.” ; 

“But there must be some way ”” began Larry. 

“T wish you could find it,” said Editor Legg. 
“Now—please take these proofs out to Bill—he’s 
the dirtier one—and tell him if he puts the police 
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court news in the social notes again, I’ll tear his 
tonsils out. I’ve got to write two editorials, an 
obituary and a baseball story, in six minutes.” 

Larry Carraway had finished his first day as re- 
portorial staff of the Palladium-Intelligencer. He 
was sitting in his room in Mrs. Olsen’s boarding- 
house, recuperating from it. He had written half a 
column about a dog fight, a laudatory column about 
a concert of the Billup Silver Cornet Band, a long 
obituary of a prominent switchman, an editorial of 
a satiric nature asking the city fathers why Main | 
Street had been paved with taffy instead of concrete, 
and full stories about the new pump at the water 
works and the bull calf that had come to brighten 
the home of the Caleb Prouts. 


Outside his window lay Billup, and the peace of 
the moonlight was on it. The vagueness of the night 
had softened the outlines of the houses. Only the 
slim white spire of the church, rising about the 
maple trees, was distinct. [he windows of the 
houses were orange-yellow patches of light. 

“There’s a family behind every one of those 
lights,’ mused Larry, and laughed at himself, for 
newspapermen, being the most sentimental of mor- 
tals, affect to despise sentiment. ‘‘They’re simple, 
decent folks, too.’’ He was recalling how cordial 
and helpful they had been to him, a stranger, when 
he had made his rounds that day in search of news. 
“They don’t seem to hate anybody but each other. 
It’s a crying shame—this ssssssssshhhh blight.” 
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A knock sounded at his door—three muffled taps. 

“Come in,” cried Larry. 

Cautiously, slowly, the door opened, and a man 
insinuated himself into the room. It was the mys- 
terious stranger with the freckled ears. On his tight 
lips he laid a long, narrow finger. 

““Ssssssssshhhh,”’ hissed the stranger. 

“What's the matter?” asked Larry, also whisper- 
ing. “Is the place pinched? Or is somebody going 
to sing?” 

“SSSSSSSSSHHHH,” repeated the visitor. He 
sent a surveying glance around the room, even let- 
ting it sweep under the bed. Having, apparently, 
satisfied himself that there were no eavesdroppers, 
he whispered: 

“The sun riseth in the east.” 

“Old stuff,’ said Larry. ‘I’ve known that for 
years.” 

The freckled one drew back, his eyes narrowing. 

“Then thou art not one of us?” he whispered. 

“T art not,” Larry answered. ‘Who art us?” 

In a whisper that was only just audible the man 
made solemn reply: 

“The Cryptic Order of Honorable Hawks.” 

“Ah,” said Larry, “then you are an Honorable 
Hawk?” 

tLarts 

Larry contrived to look impressed. 

“And when,” questioned Larry, ‘do you honor- 
ably hawk?” His manner was respectful, disarm- 
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“At night,” the other answered. 

‘How do you do it?” 

The man assumed a look of great mystery. 

“That is one of our deep and terrible secrets,”’ he 
said. 

‘““Ah, the Hawks have secrets, then?” 

“The secrets of the Hawks,” said the man, and he 
seemed to be quoting, “are the most secret secrets in 
the world.” 

“What are they?’’ Larry asked, with an air of 
innocence. The face of the freckled one showed 
that he was inexpressibly shocked. 

“Ask not, stranger,’’ said the man. ‘They are 
for the ears of Hawks only.” 

“Oh, come on,” cajoled Larry. “Be a good fel- 
low. Tell us one of them—one of the least deep 
and terrible. I won't breathe it to a soul. Cross 
my heart I won't.” 

For a second it seemed as if the freckled one— 
all but bursting with the secrets—was about to com- 
ply. Then the man drew in his breath. 

“No, sir,” he said. “I guess not. If I did, do 
you know what would happen to me?” 

“No. What?” 

The man sank his voice to a graveyard whisper. 
Once again he appeared to be quoting. 

“First, my unworthy cranium would be severed 
from my dagger-pierced torso; then my traitorous 
trunk would be hewn into one thousand and one 
small bits of equal size, and each bit would be put 
into a separate bottle and the bottles would be cast, 
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one at a time, into the vast and bottomless ocean on 
one thousand and one consecutive nights.” 

“Golly,” said Larry. “It might prove fatal.” 

“Besides,” added the visitor, “‘mebbe you’re one 
of them vile Princes.” 

‘Honest I’m not,” said Larry. ‘So they’re a 
pretty vile lot, are they?” 

‘““The vilest,”’ averred the man, ‘‘of the vile.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Well,” said the visitor, scratching his head to 
assist his memory, “their secrets is spee-ur-i-ous.” 

“Spurious ?” 

“Yessir. Then Prince fellows mock at the Hawk 
secrets—and the Hawk secrets are the only true 
secrets.” 

Larry sighed. 

“They must be hot tamales,” he said. “I wish I 
knew a secret.” 

The man became suddenly confidential. 

“Say, brother,” he said, “how would you like to 
be an Honorable Hawk?” 

“Me py 

oe Ge 

“But do I deserve such an honor?” 

“T guess,” said the freckled-eared one, “I could 
get you into the Honorable Hawks.” -He cleared 
his throat. “It costs ten dollars,” he finished. 

Larry stood up—a decisive gesture. 

“Cheap enough,” he said. “I’m your man.” 

“Come Thursday night,” said the freckled one. 
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“On the stroke of eight. Up over the hay and 
feed store. Mum’s the word.” 

“Mum,” agreed Larry, “is the word.” 

Then: 

‘“‘But—you say the Hawks are a secret order.” 

“Terrible secret,’ the man assured him. 

“Nobody will know I join?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Brother,” said the man—he was quoting again 
—‘if one Hawk was to give away the secret of a 

brother Hawk, his perfidious cadaver would be 
- roasted on a slow fire, and his vitals would be fed 
to hyenas and he would be dropped from the order 
forever more.” 

“Fair enough,” said Larry. ‘Do you take the 
ten now?” 

“T do,” said the man; and did. 

The owner of the astonishing ears slipped away 
as quietly as he had come. Larry took a fresh hold 
on his chin, and sat contemplating the moonlit land- 
scape. He was deep in thought when he heard an- 
other knock at his door—this time five crisp taps. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” called Larry. 

A low voice answered him: 

““One from without who would have speech with 
im who is within,’ said the voice. 

“Then,” called back Larry, ‘let him who is with- 
out come from without within.” 

The door swung open gently and a stranger glided 
into the room. He was a long frock-coated man 
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with an Adam’s apple like the Alps and the sadly 
serious face of a ewe. He stopped, just inside the 
door; he raised a bony finger to his face, laid it be- 
side his five-inch nose, and sniffed, loudly, twice. 

“Ah,” said Larry, “the gas man!” 

The stranger, coming closer, let out a sound like 
escaping steam. 

““Ssssssssshhh,”’ he said. 

“Tl take a case,” said Larry, “if it’s good, pre- 
war stuff.” 

The man’s reply was curious. In a tense, signifi- 
cant whisper, he said: 

‘Washington, J. Adams, Jefferson, Madison.” 

Larry grinned. American history was one of his - 
hobbies. 

“Monroe, J. Q. Adams, Jackson, Van Buren,” 
declaimed Larry. 

The man came one step nearer. 

“Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor,” he hissed. 

“Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln,”’ whispered 
Larry. 

“Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur,” 
whispered the man. 

“Cleveland, B. Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt,” 
came back Larry. 

“Taft,” whispered the man. 

“Wilson,” whispered Larry. 

‘Harding,’ whispered the man. 

“Coolidge,” cried Larry, triumphantly. “I win. 
Give me the cigars.” 
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“Win? What meanst thou?’ The man’s face 
was creased with a sudden suspicion. 

“Wasn't it a game?” asked Larry. 

‘““A game?” The man was horrified. ‘Why, I 
thought thou art a Prince.” 

“No flattery now,” smiled Larry. 

“T mean,” said the visitor, sternly, “a High and 
Mysterious Prince of the Enigmatic Realm of 
Secrecy.” 

“Sorry,” said Larry. “I’m not even a low and 
unmysterious prince.” 

No smile traversed the cemetery countenance of 
the visitor. 

“Then you don’t know what you’re missing,” he 
said. 

“Missing? What? Why?” 

“By not being a Prince,” said the man. 

“Well, what am I missing?” 

The man’s voice was sepulchral. 

“Secrets,” he said. 

“Well, give me a sample.” 

The man shied as if he had touched a hot stove. 

“What! Tell one of our secrets to one in the 
outer darkness? Say, mister, do you know what 
would happen to me if I did?” 

‘Something pretty dreadful, I suppose.” 

In an awed voice the man spoke. } 

‘First, my unworthy cranium would be severed 
from my dagger-pierced torso; then my traitorous 
trunk would be hewn into one thousand and one 
small bits of equal size % 


’ 
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“Don’t tell me,” broke in Larry with some excite- 
ment, “that you’d then be bottled and tossed into 
the briny deep.” 

““Say—how did you know that?” 

“Well, what else could they do with you?” Larry 
countered. “I guess you’d better not tell me a secret. 
If all those things happened to you, it would spoil 
your day. I suppose I'll never get to know those 
secrets, now.” . 

In the voice of one conscious that he is doing a 
particularly handsome act, the man addressed Larry 
loftily. | 

“T might be able to get you into the Princes,” he 
said. 

“That certainly would be white of you.” 

“Of course, it comes high.” 

“Naturally. How high?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Tt’s a lot of money,” said Larry, “and I wouldn’t 
pay it to be just a plain prince—but a High and 
Mysterious Prince—well, it’s the chance of a life- 
time, I guess. Here’s your ten.” 

The stranger stowed the bill into a vest adorned 

with a princely watch-fob, the size of a turkey egg. 
* “The Sublime Royal Court convenes Friday at 
nine,” he said, “in its August Sanctuary back of 
Mort Deeley’s livery stable. Wilt thou come?” 

“T wilt,” promised Larry. 
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Monday morning Larry Carraway came into the 
ofice of the Billup Palladium-Intelligencer, ham- 
ming. 

“Mr. Legg,” he said, “I’ve got news for you.” 

“What? This early in the morning?” The editor 
was already inky, and his hair rumpled. “What 
is it?” 

“You're going fishing to-day,’ Larry announced. 

“Me? Fishing?” 

“Y es—you—fishing.”’ 

“Young man, has some fiend in human form struck 
you on the head with some blunt instrument?” asked 
the editor. 

“Not yet,” said Larry. He looked the editor 
straight in the eye. ‘Now, listen to me, Mr. Legg. 
You are going fishing at Buckeye Lake to-day; you 
are going to stay in the middle of the lake in a boat 
all day, far from Billup and the ssssssssshhhh stuff. 
You are going to leave in complete charge of the 
paper your bright young assistant, Mr. Laurence 
Ashton Carraway, who will assume entire responsi- 
bility for anything and everything. Listen—can’t 
you hear the fish calling?” 

‘But I don’t want to go fishing,” protested the 
editor. 

“Oh, yes, you do.” Larry looked straight at him. 
“You've no idea how much you want to go fishing. 
You’ve no idea how much you ought to go fishing. 
A clean, healthy sport—fishing.”’ 

Mr. Legg was studying Larry’s face. The editor 
smiled. 
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“I think,” he said presently, “that a day of fishing 
is just what I need.” 


On Monday evening all good Billupians went out 
to their respective front porches to read the Palla- 
dium-Intelligencer that had been tossed there. A 
tranquil hour, ordinarily, follows. But not that 
Monday. Billup stared at the paper with bulging, 
unbelieving eyes; Billup was shaken to its roots. For, 
across the top of the front page ran a headline in 
the blackest of black type— 


SSSSSSSSSHHHH |! 


Billup caught its breath and read— 

“Editor Roscoe Legg was away fishing at Buck- 
eye Lake to-day. He left in full charge of this 
paper, his staff, Mr. Laurence Ashton Carraway, of 
New York and other places. Now, Mr. Carraway, 
being a stranger in these parts, found himself hard 
up for news. So he thought it might be interesting 
to the readers if he printed in full the secrets of the 
High and Mysterious Princes, and the Honorable 
Hawks. No other paper in town will have this 
story, he reasoned, even if there was another paper. 

‘Here are the secrets of the High and Mysterious 
Princes: 

‘First, you hand over ten dollars. Five of it goes 
to the man who signs you up, five to the Sublime 
National Sanctuary. 

‘Then you bind yourself to secrecy under penalty 
of being cut into small bits, bottled and heaved into 
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the ocean. You are now a Prince. When you meet 
another Prince, you say ‘Ssssssssshhhh,’ lay your 
finger along your nose, and sniff twice, loudly. This 
is the Mystic Token by which Princes are known. 
You then take turns naming the presidents of the 
United States. This is known as the Most Sublime 
and Occult High Sign. You then link little fingers 
with the other Prince. This is known as the Most 
Historic and Impenetrable Grip. To gain admit- 
tance to a Sublime Royal Court in August Sanctuary 
convened—which means a meeting in a room back 
of Mort Deeley’s livery stable—you knock five 
times, sniff twice and say, ‘Admiral George Dewey.’ 

“Once inside you don a purple cotton Mother 
Hubbard with skeletons on it. Then all the Princes 
stand in a circle, holding hands, and the secrets be- 
gin. The first secret-—known as the Sublime Outer 
Mystery—is that they all sing the first verse of 
‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ backward. The 
second secret—known as the Sublime Medium Mys- 
tery—is that they all recite the Declaration of In- 
dependence, backward. The last secret-—known as 
the Ultimate Mystery—is that all the Princes chant 
the names of the vice-presidents of the United 
States. They all then give three loud sniffs, and the 
ritual is over. They then sit around, drink hard 
cider, and swap stories. 

“Here are the secrets of the Honorable Hawks: 

‘First, you hand over ten dollars. Five of it goes 
to the man who signs you up, five to the Chief 
National Hawk-Nest. 
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“Then you bind yourself to secrecy under penalty 
of being cut into small bits, bottled, and heaved into 
the ocean. You are now a Hawk. When you meet 
another Hawk, you grasp your ears with your hands, 
and flap your elbows once, twice, thrice. This is 
called the Mystic Token. You then hold speech 
with the other Hawk as follows: 

“First Hawk—The sun riseth in the East. 

“Second Hawk—And it setteth in the West. 

“First Hawk—East is East. 

“Second Hawk—West is West. 

“First Hawk—North is North. 

‘Second Hawk—South is South.’ 

“This is known as the Sacred Preliminary Pass- 
word. You then link little fingers. This is known 
as the Most Historic and Impenetrable Grip. You 
then take turns naming the Presidents of the United 
States. This is known as the Most Sublime and 
Occult High Sign. 

“To gain admittance to a Most Secret and Ter- 
rible Gathering of Hawks—which means a meeting 
in the room up over Ed Loomis’s hay and feed store 
—you knock three times, sniff twice, and say, ‘Ad- 
miral George Dewey.’ 

“Once inside you don a red bib with a bird on it. 
Then all the Hawks stand in a circle, holding hands, 
and the secrets begin. The first secret-—known as 
the Sublime Outer Mystery—is that they all sing the 
first verse of ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’ 
backward. The second secret—known as the Sub- 
lime Medium Mystery—is that they all recite the 
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Declaration of Independence, backward. ‘The last 
secret—known as the Ultimate Mystery—is that all 
the Hawks chant the names of the vice-presidents of 
the United States. They all then give three loud 
sniffs, and the ritual is over. They then sit round, 
drink hard cider, and swap stories. 

“Tn short, the secrets of the Hawks and the 
Princes are the same. And this is not surprising— 
because their rituals, under the title ‘High School 
Fraternity Stunts,’ are printed by Solomon, Casey 
and Bunce, Chicago, Ill. Price, one dime, ten cents.” 

Inside the paper, under Social Notes, the Billu- 
pians read: 

‘Mr. Laurence Ashton Carraway has resigned his 
position as reportorial staff of the Palladium-Intelli- 
gencer. He will travel in foreign climes for his 


health.” 


Larry Carraway had dropped off the train in St. 
Louis, after six diverting weeks on a paper in Kanab, 
Utah, and he went to the press club to get his mail 
and talk shop. In a corner of the grill room he 
observed a smallish man with bright eyes and white 
hair) accomplishing the feat of eating a welsh rarebit 
and chewing gum at the same time. When this man 
spied Larry, he jumped to his feet. The man’s hands 
gripped the lobes of his ears and he flapped his el- 
bows, once, twice, thrice. Then in solemn tones he 
said: 

“The sun riseth in the East.” 
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“Why, Roscoe Legg,” Larry greeted him. ‘How 
are you? Glad to see you.” 

“I just ran down to St. Louis to see some of the 
old gang,’ Mr. Legg explained. ‘“‘Billup is so 
darned peaceful—now . 

‘Peaceful ?” 

“Yep; now that the Hawks and the Princes have 
merged to form the Billup Town Improvement and 
Good Citizenship Association,” said Roscoe Legg. 


“My new housemaid is a treasure,’ declared Mrs. John- 
son. “I had a bridge party the other evening, and one 
woman failed to turn up. You know how it is—she gave 
me no notice whatever.” 

“Very annoying.” 

“The housemaid, however, put on one of my gowns and 
fitted in beautifully.” 

“That was helpful.” 

“Yes, and I won her week’s wages.” —Literary Digest. 


Mrs. A: I saw a perfect love of a hat to-day. 

Mrs. B: Did you buy it? 

Mrs. A: Not yet. I’ve got to pick out a more expensive 
one for my husband to refuse to buy so that we can com- 
promise on this one.—Literary Digest. 


Club “Pro.”: Your trouble is, sir, that you don’t address 
the ball properly. 

Novice: Well, I was polite to the darn thing for as long 
as possible.—Judge. 
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Artists 
By Epwin Rutr 

Though Titian might have done your hair, 

And Tintoret your arms; 
And Botticelli’s talent rare 

Might lie behind your charms; 
Though Giorgione, were he here, 

Might lend that glow of health, 
There isn’t any doubt, old dear, 

You did your lips yourself. 

—Judge. 


Joe Humphreys, veteran announcer, stood in the 
ring in Madison Square Garden before the final box- 
ing bout scheduled for that historic theatre of sports. 
Joe had written and rehearsed a farewell speech for 
the occasion and he roared into oratory. 

‘“‘We are to leave to-night for the last time and 
bemoan our loss and carry away with us fragrant 
memories—”’ 

“T can smell them hot dogs, Joe,” screeched a 
voice from the gallery. 

‘fragrant memories of the greatest arena in the 
world,” continued Joe, ignoring the interruption. 
‘“These memories shall live forever in our hearts and 
our minds. 

“The great asset that made it stand out was box- 
ing and I want to pay my tribute—” 

“Applesauce, Joe,” yelled another gallery god. 

Good-by, old temple,” went on Humphreys again 
ignoring the interruption; ‘‘farewell to thee, O God- 
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dess Diana, balanced up there so proudly on your 
bronze tower. Good—” 

“Banana oil, Joe,” came from the gallery. 

Humphreys shook a fat red fist in the direction 
of the voices. 

“The more I see of you,”’ he bellowed, ‘‘the more 
I think of birth control, you lotta bums!’’—Life. 


“Name the Man!’* 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 
From The Saturday Evening Post 


Who does this willful, woeful work, 
These tireless tasks tremendous, 

Grammatic labors that make Hercules less 

stupendous? 

Whose brain keeps stirring all this fuss, 
Loosing all verbal muzzles 

From Pegasus? Who is the cuss 
That writes the cross-word puzzles? 


Who’s mastered all the Unabridged 
In such a frumious fashion? 
Whose brow, with Wisdom’s furrows ridged, 
Supplies our puzzling passion? 
Who gives us words beginning BS er 
Twelve letters—ending “‘Uzzles”’ 
For pity, oh, tell, if you know, 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles! 


*Copyright by the Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of George Allan England and The 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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O’er plain and lea, from sea to sea 
Swift rolls this torrent verbal. 

Men, maids, young, old eke tots at knee, 
Amazing accents burble. 

None escape. None! But everyone 
At spring Pierian guzzles. 

Who, ‘neath the sun, this deed has done? 
Who writes the cross-word puzzles? 


ENvoy 


Webster, let me invent a word! 
This craze the world “befuzzles.”’ 
Tell, if you’ve heard, who is this bird 
That writes the cross-word puzzles? 


Alice had learned the story of Columbus at school, 
and was telling it to her mother. 

‘An’ his ships were named the Nina, the Pinta, 
and—and Ny 

“Santa Maria,” prompted her mother. 

“Yes, and the queen’s name was—was es 

“Tsabella,” suggested the mother. 

‘“Mother,’’ demanded Alice, with sudden sus- 
picion, ‘“‘have you ever heard this story before?” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


“I just paid the doctor another ten dollars on his 
bill.” 


“Oh, goody! two more payments and the baby’s 
ours.’ —Saturday Evening Post. 
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The Boy Who Cried “Wolf!” 
(As Told on the Fourth Floor) 


By Mitt Gross 


From The New York World 


I 
QO OHOO, nize baby, itt opp all de proon- 


jooze so momma’ll gonna tell you a story 

wot it’s antitled ‘Volf! Volf!’—Vance 
oppon a time was a boy, wot he had it a job he 
should mind in a pesture a flock from ship. So vas 
dere a doidy volf wot he used to snick opp und leedle 
by leedle he used to still foist one ship, den gradually 
annoder ship, de naxt time a toid ship—(Nize baby, 
take anodder spoon proon-jooze). So it was decited 
wot dey’ll gonna take a precussion, so was agridd 
when de boy shall see de volf he shall geeve queeck a 
yell—‘VOLF! VOLF!’ So would come ronning 
queeck de wood-cotters dey should chop opp de volf 
wid de haxes. Hmm, dot doidy volf.” 


II 
“So one day de boy was godding de ship so he tut 
wot he’ll gonna play a joke. So he gave a yell, 
‘VOLF! VOLF!’ So it came ronning queeck all 
de wood-cotters out from bratt—poffing wit penting. 
So dey sad, ‘Where is de volf?’? So de boy sad, 
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_ ‘Hapril Fool!’ so de wood-cotters sad, ‘Is dees a 
system?’ So dey wont beck to de woots. So a cop- 
ple minutes later de boy, dot dope, he gave again a 
yell—'VOLF! VOLF!’ So de wood-cotters came 
queeck, so dey sad, ‘Where is de volf?’ So de boy 
sad, ‘False alorm! ! I jost felt in de nude to make 
a leedle joke!’ So de wood-cotters went away.” 


III 


“So one day all from a sodden it jumped opp de 
volf. Hm, did he stodded in to itt opp de ship, wid 
de lambs, wid de rems, wid he hews—yi yi yi yi! 
Was something huffe! So de boy gave a yell, 
‘VOLF! VOLF!’ so de wood-cotters gave him a 
henswer, ‘Hm, jokes you making, ha? Tell it to 
Swinny.’ So de boy stodded it to scrim on de top 
from de longs, ‘VOLF! VOLF! Halp! Volf! It’s 
itting opp de volf de ship!’ So de wood-cotters gave 
him a henswer, ‘Benena Hoil!’ So in de minntime 
dod doidy volf he ate opp de whole flock from de 
ship |—(Oohoo, sotch a dolink baby! Ate opp all de 


proon-jooze!)” 


Sigmund Romberg, the composer, tells of meeting 
a circus sword-swallower one time. He asked him 
to demonstrate his art and the fellow apparently 
swallowed some pins and needles. 

“But,” protested Mr. Romberg, “those aren’t 
swords; they’re pins and needles.” 

‘I know it,” replied the circus freak, “but I’m on 
a diet.’—New York Evening World. 
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Lines to an Automobile* 


With Which the Poet Has Just Had a Difference of 
Opinion in Regard to the Right of Way 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
From The Saturday Evening Post 
Take all the road and all the sidewalk, too, 
You mess of junk held up by one suspender! 
You’d run me down, you pin tray? Scat and shoo! 
Go on and smash your fender! 


Go on, you rattletrap, you apple cart, 
You hunk of tin with wormholes rusted through 
it! 
If you should lose a nut you’d fall apart; 
I'd pay to see you do it. 


You’re blocked by traffic? Good! Take root and 
grow! 
You'd look lots better eight foot deep in mire. 
Yes, blow your horn, you big cry-baby, blow! 
And then blow out a tire! 


Ist Mids’n.: I had an interesting experience at 
Seamanship to-day. I came across a man flounder- 
ing around in the water holding on to a keg. 

2nd Mids’n.: You effected a rescue, I suppose. 

Ist Mids’n.: Well, yes, you see I had to hit the 
fellow over the head with an oar, but I finally got 
the keg on board. 

—Annapolis Log. 


*Copyright by The Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Arthur Guiterman and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Sign in Ku Kluxer’s office window: Will be back 
at one. Out to lynch.—Judge. 


There are two political parties in this country, 
~ not because there are two sides to every question, 
but because there are two sides to every office— 
outside and inside.—Judge. 


Riding Instructor (picking up unfortunate pupil) : 
. but madam does not keep her knees together. 

Pupil (indignantly) : How can I, when there’s a 
horse between them ?—Judge. 


‘Be still, niggah! Dat’s twict to-day yo’ wiggled 
yoah toe.” 
“Ah ain’t de kine which kin set ’round doin’ 


oR) 


nothin’.”—Judge. 


First Movie Actress: Hear you’re married again, 
Sophie—whom did you marry this time? 

Second Movie Actress: Er—er—I believe I’ve 
got his card in my bag somewhere.—Judge. 


A certain automobile manufacturer, who adver- 
tised that he had put one of his cars together in just 
seven minutes, was rung up on the phone and asked 
if it were true. 

“Yes,” was his answer. ‘‘Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I believe I have that car.” 

—Boston Transcript 
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The Next War* 


Colonel Fizzle Bangspark, the Admirable Breezy 
and other almost important leaders 
talk for the papers 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
From Oollier’s The National Weekly 


T appears that it is coming. There doesn’t seem 
the slightest doubt about it. It may not come 
for a month, and it might be a year in coming, 

but there is no doubt the Next War is already loom- 
ing in sight. 

I have gathered all the documents that prove it— 
interviews and discussions with the leading men con- 
cerned in it, who simply must know what they are 
talking about. Let me lay some of them before the 
reader and he can see for himself, on the very best 
authority, the situation that confronts us: 


New York, April— Colonel the Honorable 
_ Fizzle Bangspark of the British General Army 

Staff, who arrived yesterday in New York on the 
Megalomania, expressed his views to the represen- 
tatives of the press on the prospects of the Next 
War. The colonel is confident that in the Next 
War, which he thinks may begin at any time, it is 
most likely the alignment will be that of Great 


*Qopyright by Dodd, Mead & Oo., 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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Britain, France and the United States against Ger- 
many and Russia. But he thinks it equally likely 
that it may be fought as between Great Britain, 
Russia and Germany against France, the United 
States and Portugal. Colonel Bangspark states, 
however, that though the war is certain the exact 
alignment of the nations will be very difficult to fore- 
see. He thinks it possible that England and Swit- 
zerland, if they get a good opportunity, may unite 
against France and Scotland. But it is altogether 
likely that in a war of magnitude, such as Colonel 
Bangspark hopes to see, the United States and 
China will insist on coming in, either on one side or 
the other. “If they do,” continued Colonel Bang- 
spark, “it will be hard to keep them out.” The 
distinguished officer considers it difficult to say what 
part the Japanese will play in the Next War, but 
he is sure that they will get into it somewhere. When 
asked about the part that would be played by the 
races of Africa in the coming conflict, Colonel Bang- 
spark expressed a certain amount of doubt. “It is 
hard to say,” he stated, ‘‘whether they can get in in 
time. They number, of course, a great many mil- 
lions, but the question really turns on whether they 
have had a training sufficient to let them in. As yet 
their armies would be hardly destructive enough, 
and it would be poor policy to let them in if they do 
not turn out to be deadly enough when they get in. 
‘The black,” said the colonel, “‘is a good fellow and 
Ilike him. If he were put under first-class European 
officers, he might prove fairly murderous. But I 
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am not as yet prepared to say that we can make a 
profitable use of him in the Next War.” 

Asked if the Chinese would play a large part in 
the coming struggle, the distinguished officer again 
hesitated. ‘“‘The Chinaman,” he claims, ‘‘has not 
yet had enough contact with European civilizations. 
The Chinaman is by nature a pacifist, and it is hard 
to get him away from the idea of peace. If we wait 
until we have really penetrated into China (and both 
our business men and our missionaries are working 
toward it), we may effect something. But it would 
scarcely be worth while to delay the Next War until 
the Chinese are ready. Such a course might keep 
us waiting for years.” Asked finally if the South 
Sea Islanders would be in the struggle, Colonel 
Bangspark spoke warmly and emphatically in their 
favor. ‘They will be in it from the start,” he said. 
“T know the Polynesians well, having helped to 
organize native troops in the Marquesas Islands, 
where I was quartered at Popo-popo for two years, 
and in the Friendly Islands, and in the Society 
Islands and in the Paradise group, where I was the 
first man to introduce gunpowder. The Marquesas 
Islander,” the colonel went on, “‘is a splendid fellow. 
In many ways he is ahead of us Europeans. His 
work with the blowpipe and the poison dart ante- 
dates the use of poison in European warfare and 
compares favorably with the best work of our 
scientific colleges.” 

When questioned as to which side the Marquesas 
Islanders would come in on, the colonel stated that 
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he did not regard that as a matter of prime im- 
portance. 

He was convinced, however, that a place would 
be found for them and he hoped to see them in the 
front trenches (on one side or the other) the first 
day. 

Colonel Bangspark expressed himself as delighted 
with all that he has seen on this side of the water. 
He says that he was immensely pleased with the 
powder works on the Hudson, and though he had 
not yet seen the powder works on the Potomac, he 
was convinced that they were just as delightful. The 
colonel, whose sojourn in our country is to last for 
some weeks, will shortly leave New York to visit the 
powder works at South Chicago. He is accompanied 
on his journey by his wife and little daughter, both 
of whom, he expects, will be blown up in the Next 


War. 


New York, April— General de Rochambeau- 
Lafayette, director in chief of the French aérial 
forces, was interviewed yesterday at the Biltmore 
Hotel as to the prospects of world peace. The 
general, whose fuller name is the Comte de Rocham- 
beau-Lafayette de Liancourt de la Rochefoucauld, 
belongs to the old noblesse of France and is a culti- 
vated French gentleman of the old school. He is 
himself a veteran of seven wars and is decorated 
with the croix militaire, the croix de guerre, the nom 
de plume, and the cri de Paris. The count expresses 
himself as delighted beyond measure with the hos- 
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pitable reception which he has met in New York, 
which he considers will be a first point of attack in 
the Next War. The war will, he thinks, be opened, 
if not preceded, by the bombing of New York from 
the air. 

The hotels, which the count considers comfort- 
able and luxurious above anything in Europe, will 
probably be blown up on the first day. The Metro- 
politan Art Museum, which General de Rochambeau 
visited yesterday and which he regards as equal to 
anything in the south of France, would undoubtedly 
afford an admirable target for a bomb. The general 
expressed his unbounded astonishment at the size 
and beauty of the Pennsylvania and the Grand 
Central. Both, he said, would be blown up 
immediately. No air squadron could afford to 
neglect them. He is more doubtful, however, of 
Brooklyn Bridge. It has been built on too high a 
model and unless the design is corrected he doubts 
if it affords sufficient exterior surface for profitable 
explosion. 

“But your great department stores,” the count 
continued enthusiastically, ‘‘are admirable. Com- 
bining, as they do, a wide superficies with an outline 
sufficiently a pic to make it an excellent point de mire 
they could undoubtedly be lifted into the air at one 
bombing.” 

The general considers also that the Wall Street 
district would give excellent results, but is very 
doubtful about the baseball grounds. Here, he ex- 
plains, the relative openness of the space would be 
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sure to produce a disappointing result involving per- 
haps nothing more than the destruction of the New 
York and Chicago baseball teams. 

General Rochambeau states further that he thinks 
that the Next War will be directed largely against 
civilization. The experience of the late war, he says, 
has shown conclusively that bombing soldiers is too 
slow. 


New York, April—Admirable Breezy, who rep- 
resents the jolliest type of the hearty British fighter, 
and who makes a delightful impression everywhere, 
is of the opinion that the Next War will be fought 
not only on land but on the sea and in the sky and 
also under the sea. “‘It will be fought all over the 
shop,” said the Admirable, “‘but I do trust that the 
navy will have its fair share.” ‘The big battleship, 
he says, is, after all, the great arm of defense. We 
are carrying guns now forty feet long with an effec- 
tive range of twenty-five miles. “Give me a gun ten 
feet longer,” said the Admirable, ‘‘and I will stand 
off New York and knock down your bally city for 
you.” He offered further, if given a gun sixty feet 
long, to reach Philadelphia, and that if he were 
given the right gun platform he could perhaps hit 
Pittsburgh. “I don’t despair even of Chicago,” said 
the Admirable. “We are moving forward in naval 
gunnery every year. It is merely a matter of size, 
length and range. I could almost promise you that 
in ten years I could have a smack at St. Louis and 
Omaha. Canada, unfortunately, will most likely be 
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on our side, otherwise, one might have a bang at 
Winnipeg.” 

The Admirable expressed his keenest admiration 
of the United States battleships which he had seen 
at Newport and Brooklyn. ‘Your ships,” he said, 
“are first class, and you fellows certainly make good 
gunners. I feel sure that when the right time comes 
they will want to come over and have a crack at 
London.” 

Admirable Breezy said that while he was warmly 
in favor of peace, he felt that a sea war between 
England and the United States would certainly make 
for good fellowship and mutual understanding be- 
tween the two navies. ‘“‘We don’t know one an- 
other,” he complained, ‘‘and under present circum- 
stances, I don’t see how we can. But if our fellows 
could have a smack at your fellows and your fellows 
have a smack at our fellows, it would make for a 
good understanding all round.”” The Admirable con- 
cluded by damning the diplomats and the politicians. 
In his opinion they did nothing but harm. “I don’t 
know,” he said, “whether you have a House of 
Commons over here, but I suppose you have, and if 
so you are probably as bally well fed up with them 
as we are. But I want to say,” he concluded, “‘that 
your President (I forget his name) is a splendid 
fellow.” 

The Admirable is to speak in Carnegie Hall to- 
night on What England Owes to the United States. 
A large attendance (of financial men) is expected. 
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New York, April—Professor Gottlos Schwefel- 
dampf, the distinguished German chemist who is at 
the head of the German Kriegschemiefabrik at 
Stinken in Bavaria, arrived in New York yesterday 
on the Hydrophobia and is at the Commodore 
Hotel. The professor, who is a man somewhat 
below middle stature, is extremely short-sighted and 
is at present confined to his room from the effects of 
a fall down the elevator shaft. When interviewed 
in his room by representatives of the Metropolitan 
News Press Professor Schwefeldampf, whose voice 
is somewhat enfeebled by his having caught a cold in 
last Thursday’s rainstorm, gave very briefly his 
opinion on the prospects of a chemical offensive in 
the Next War. The professor speaks with the 
greatest optimism on the prospects of chemical 
warfare. 

He considers that it has a wonderful future 
before it. ‘“‘We were only beginning. We have 
developed now a gas which will easily obliterate 
the population of a whole town.” 

He regretted that unfortunately he had none of 
the gas in a condition for instant use. ‘But we shall 
not rely alone on gas,” continued Professor Schwe- 
feldampf; “‘in the Next War we expect to make a 
generous use of poison. Our poison factories are 
developing methods whereby we can poison the crops 
in the ground a hundred miles away. If our present 
efforts reach a happy conclusion, we shall be able to 
poison the live stock of an entire country. I need 
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ee dilate,” he said, “ton the favorable results of 
this—”’ 

The professor at this point was interrupted by a 
violent fit of coughing, after which he sank back 
so exhausted that the members of the press were 
unable to prod any more copy out of him, and left. 

* * * * 

There! ‘That’s about the picture, not a bit exag- 
gerated, of where we are letting this poor old world 
drift to. Can we manage, my dear people, to do 
something to stir up a little brotherly love all round? 
We ought to do it even if we have to send hundreds 
of people to jail to get it. As for me, I intend to 
start toward it right away. The very next time I 
see on the street a Russian Bolshevik with black 
whiskers like an eclipse of the sun, I shall go right 
up to him and kiss him and say: ‘Come, Clarence, 
let us forget the past and begin again.” 


It does not pay to be facetious or dangerously ironic with 
juries. A lawyer prosecuting an obviously guilty man, a 
burglar who had been caught red-handed on the roof of a 
house, wound up his speech to the jury as follows: “If you 
consider, gentlemen, that the accused was on the roof for 
the purpose of enjoying the midnight breeze and by pure 
accident happened to have about him the necessary tools of 
a housebreaker, with no dishonest intention of employing 
them, you will, of course, acquit him.” And the jury did. 

—W atchman Examiner. 
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Polly 


Maria ConpE in the Saturday Evening Post 


Though lacking a trifle in brains, she’s an eyeful! 
She learned very little in school. 

So when she is pensive, I get apprehensive 
Ex-pensiveness being her rule. 


She’s a bubble, a bauble, a want-ad for trouble! 
Her head is a hat-rack, that’s all. 

But Polly, by golly, makes folly so jolly 

That life without Polly would pall. 


Mrs. Dorough had just engaged a new cook. The 
kitchen artist—her name was Hilda—was not un- 
comely to the eye, and consequently Mrs. Dorough 
feared for the hearts of the local guardians of the 
law. 

‘‘Now remember,” she said to Hilda, “my last 
cook had to leave because of her flirtations. I don’t 
want you to have any men in the kitchen.” 

Hilda readily consented to this arrangement, and 
all went well until one day Mrs. Dorough passed 
through the culinary department on a tour of inspec- 
tion. 

She opened the door of a large cupboard, and 
found, to her surprise, a policeman concealed 
therein. She turned an accusing eye on the cook. 

“Hilda,” she said, “‘what’s this?” 

“IT dunno,” promptly replied Hilda. ‘Aye tank 
he bane left there by the last cook.” 

—Country Gentleman. 
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Goldilocks and the Three Bears* 


As the Tale Might Have Been Told Had the 
Grimms Lived in the West 


By Stuart LITTLE 
From The Saturday Evening Post 


HE City Council of Dead Ford Corners was 

in executive session at the Two Bits Saloon. 

“Mr. Mayor,” announced Red Eye Boggs of 
the California Boggses, ‘‘I desires to orate on the 
subject of b’ars.” 

“Shoot, but only figuratively,” said the mayor, 
who had been to Chicago and wore a boiled shirt. 

“Wal,” began Red Eye, “‘oncet upon a time thar 
were a female by the name of Goldilocks. She were 
hardly more than a yearlin’, but she were plumb full 
o’ curiosity. One day this critter meanders out into 
the mesquite to investigate, and the fust thing she 
knows she runs up agin the dwellin’ o’ three b’ars— 
a big un, a little un, an’ a middle-sized un. 

‘There were three glasses o’ likker a-settin’ in 
the window matchin’ the b’ars as to size. Wal, she 
tasted the biggest, but that were too potent, an’ the 
middle-sized un were too wishy-washy, but the little 
un suits her slick, so she offers up a silent pra’er and 
a toast to the Los Angeles Real Estate Boom an’ 
pours down the hull five fingers. 


*Oopyright by The Curtis Publishing Co., Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Stuart Little and The Saturday 


Evening Post. 
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“Being young thataway and onused to likker, the 
drink makes her crave sleep immejit, which she done. 

“By and by them b’ars come home. ‘Who’n 
tarnation’s been a-sniftin’ my likker?’ growls the 
biggest un. | 

‘Why,’ says the middle b’ar, surprised-like, ‘I 
ain’t see the like o’ this sence Bryan run on the free- 
silver platform. Some sheep-herdin’ horntoad has 
been a-tastin’ mine too!’ 

‘“‘ ‘Dang my eyes if some greaser ain’t drank mine 
all up,’ squeals the little b’ar, and then he announces 
loud, ‘An’ here she be!’ 

‘Wal, all this uproar waked up this Goldilocks in- 
dividool, and drat me if she didn’t get up and dust the 
cabin with them b’ars an’ chase them clean offen the 
scenery. This were oncommon in a gal o’ her years, 
but still she were from California, which is my home 
state.” 

Red Eye having completed his story, the mayor 
arose. 

‘Red Eye,” he said, ‘‘yo’re a danged liar.” 

‘‘Them’s shootin’ words in Texas,” said Red Eye, 
reaching for his gun, ‘‘but this ain’t Texas, and it’s 
sech consoomin’ toil diggin’ sepulchers in this rock- 
ribbed landscape I'll spar’ you this time. Boys, the 
drinks is on me.” 


OS? 


Lady (meeting child in the park): “You are a dear, 
sweet child! You remind me of my own little Erica!” 
“But, mummy, I am your Erica!”—Life. 
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A Hopeless Case 


Foreman: Say, Thompson, that man is doing 
twice as much as you are. 

Thompson: Sure! I keep tellin’ the poor sap, 
but you can’t learn him nothin’.—Judge. 


“Why hang it, girl,’ said her father angrily. 
“That fellow earns only $10 a week!” 

“TI know, father,” said the daughter pleadingly. 
“But then a week passes so quickly when you're so 
fond of each other.” —Judge. 


The young ladies of Newcomb College in New 
Orleans were put through an “‘intelligence test’? and 
came off badly. Thereupon they challenged the fac- 
ulty to a similar test. This time the results weren’t 
much to boast of either. Here are some answers 
from a group of twenty-three professors: 

Al Jolson is a wrestling champion. 

Filet mignon is an opera by Puccini. 

Brilliantine is a preparation “that ladies put into 
their eyes to make them shine.” 

Grover Cleveland Bergdoll was a World War 
hero, or perhaps ‘‘a Democratic statesman.” 

Maraschino ‘‘was Prime Minister of Russia be- 
fore the war.” 

All of which suggests that what Broadway or Chi- 
cago would classify as fundamental may not mean 
much to the professional mind. 
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Or to the men of letters, for that matter. When 
Bernard Shaw was asked by a New York editor for 
his opinion of Babe Ruth, if you remember, he 
cabled back: ‘‘Who is she ?”’—-Collier’s Weekly. 


Evolution 


Said a monk, as he swung by his tail, 

To the little monks, female and male: 

“From your offspring, my dears, 

In a few million years, 

May evolve a professor in Yale!” 
—W.A.V. 


During the recent Prohibition plebiscite in On- 
tario, a prominent Ottawa man, who is an ardent 
prohibitionist, was surprised by a visit at his office 
of his small barelegged son. 

“Hullo, young man,” the father said. ‘What 
brought you to town?” 

“I was in a parade,” the little boy said proudly. 

“What parade?” asked the father. 

“I don’t know,” he answered; “‘but I carried a big 
sign.” 

“What was on the sign?”’ asked the man curiously, 
and almost collapsed as his son replied: 

“My FaTuer’s A DRUNKARD! I’ve got no 
shoes!’ ’—Everybody’s. 


“Don’t you love Botticelli?” 
‘“T’m perfectly wild about them.” 
—New York World. 
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How to Write Screen Box Office Hits* 


An Expose of the Way Anyone Can Write Motion 
Picture Scenarios in His Spare Time 


By H. W. HaNNEMAN 


From Motion Picture Classic 


NE of the most elementary bits of movie logic 
() “two and two makes— or grosses, four.” 
To explain: “The Covered Wagon” was a 

great picture and don’t let them tell you different. 
So was “The Ten Commandments.” But if you 
could make a picture. combining “The Ten Com- 
mandments” and ‘“Dhe Covered Wagon,’ ? while re- 
taining the best features of both, you would have 
something twice as great. If you could merge *‘The. 


Ten-Commandments,” “The Covered Wagon” and Ae 
“Nanook of the North, the resulting superspec- °.” 


tacle would be triply aeipendously successful. And 
so forth. There is no limit—which is one of the 
reasons why moving pictures are still in their in- 
fancy. 


Tuincs TuHat “Get OVER” 


If I were to write a movie, the first thing I should 
do would be to make a list of the various elements 
that go over big, to use an expression. I should 
certainly have covered wagons in it, and if it didn’t 


*Copyright by the Brewster Publications, Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of H. W. Hanneman and Motion Picture 


Classic. 
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contain all ten of the commandments, at least it 
would include all the more popular ones. I should 
probably have Eskimos in it also. 

To begin with, I should have a Big Business Man 
in Wall Street married to a Spoiled Darling of So- 
ciety and living in a modest dwelling which makes 
the Taj Mahal look like a flag-station on a narrow- 
gauge railroad. She is seen preparing for the day’s 
idle pleasure by taking her solid gold and jeweled 
tub on a dais behind gauze curtains while her hus- 
band feverishly busts trusts in his private office in 
Wall Street. He must make more money so that 
his wife can have the gowns which the mannequins 
display for-her every afternoon at Maison Loulou, 
a smart Fifth Avenue modisie’s. ° 

There is a Kiddie in this humble. dwelling, but 


“alas! he has long grown accustomed to hearing his 


_ bedtime story over’ the ivory-white, five-tube super- 
hetrodyne radio set'in' his nursery. While he ‘con- 
fidingly says his prayers into the loud-speaker (a 
pathetic touch), Daddie and Mumsie, practically un- 
aware of his existence, dress for the evening’s orgy. 
This turns out to be a very licentious orgy, replete 
with paper caps, toy balloons and confetti. Genuine 
Oriental pearls replace the salted peanuts. At the 
height of the orgy, or debauch, one of the gentlemen 
leads the guests pell-mell down to the swimming 
pool, where, divesting themselves of their outer gar- 
ments, they plunge into the water, which imme- 
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diately sizzles and steams, for this is a hot pace they 
are going.* 


Tue TiRED AND RUINED HusBAND 


The husband staggers home one night to tell the 
wife that Wall Street has cleaned him out. He finds 
her in the arms of another man. She tells him she is 
going to Paris with this man where love and youth 
and beauty are appreciated. She sneers at him for 
being beaten by Wall Street. He tries to fight the 
other man, but his muscles are flabby from loose 
living and the other man is a Russian Dancer. So 
the other man socks the husband with a platinum 
Venus de Milo handy in a corner and he passes out. 

The husband comes to, and finding his wife gone, 
takes to the bottle. He drinks himself into a stupor. 
In his stupor he has a vision of an ancestor who 
crossed the continent in a covered wagon. He sees 
the lumbering prairie-schooners slowly winning their 
way to the West, thru storm and torrent and raging 
Indians, never faltering, never giving up; on, on, on. 
But lo! The driver of the leading wagon is not his 
sturdy ancestor, but himself. This vision is so strong 
that he comes out of his stupor and vows he will go 
West and begin anew. Before the resolution has 
time to cool, he rushes from the accursed house. 


THE LATIN QUARTER 


Returning to the wife, we find that all it not well. 
The dancer has dragged her down, down, down, to 


*At this point it is optional to dissolve into a prehistoric episode 
showing it was not like that in the olden days. 
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a dive in Montmarte. He is an apache and she is 
his “‘woman.” He has taught her to dance, taught 
her with kicks and blows, and miserably she enter- 
tains the customers in Le Quin-Quin (The Quin- 
Quin). She is still very beautiful and is a great 
favorite there. They call her La Fleuette (Red- 
Hot Mamma). 

Meanwhile, by riding the rods, the husband has 
won as far West as Hollywood. Here he is dis- 
covered and thrown off the train with curses. He 
tries to get a job in the studios as an extra but is 
unsuccessful. All he succeeds in doing is seeing many 
of the famous stars as they move quietly and happily 
about their various enterprises. This adds about 
twenty or thirty good selling names to the billing of 
the picture. 

Back in Le Quin-Quin (The Quin-Quin) the wife 
broods over her degradation and decides to end it 
all. 

Picking out a dark night, she leaps over the em- 
bankment into the Seine. Unfortunately, she does 
not land in the water but on the deck of a ship 
directly below. ‘The fall stuns her. 

When she comes to, she finds she is on a trading 
sloop bound for the South Seas. 


In Gop’s GREAT OuTDOORS 


While the wife is on her way South, by some 
means or other, the husband has drifted to Alaska, 
where his upright, outdoor life soon restores the 
ruddy constitution suitable to his once powerful 
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frame. He is the favorite of all the miners and 
especially of Lil, the queen of the Blue Fox Cabaret. 
With the cabaret in full cry, she makes love to him. 
He repulses her. She swears revenge and the scene 
dissolves into the days of Cleopatra’s court and 
demonstrates how that whimsical and cruel Queen 
dealt with her unruly subjects. It also shows sev- 
eral prime chariot battles and how they built pyra- 
mids. Resuming the thread of the narrative, Lil 
tells lies about the husband to his miner pal, who is 
more than half inflamed with jealousy, anyway. 
One word leads to another, and before he knows it, 
the husband is at death grips with his pal out on a 
frozen tundra. This is a different combat from the 
one back East, and the husband, remade body and 
soul, strangles his pal with his bare hands. Over- 
come with horror, he wanders up into the Arctic 
where for many years he lives with the Eskimos, 
teaching them the more practical refinements of 
civilization. 

In the South Seas, where she has been washed 
ashore after a terrific wreck, the lot of the wife is 
somewhat better, tho not much. For one thing, 
she has less clothes. She dances with the natives, 
who call her ‘‘Oala-Hila” (Mrs. Brown). Inflamed 
by her dancing, she is stolen one moonlight night by 
an out-of-town buyer who stalls his aeroplane just 
over the Sahara Desert and is forced to land there. 
In the subsequent confusion, she eludes the buyer 
and making her way into the desert she picks up an 
acquaintance with the King of the Wild Horses by 
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removing a thorn from his hoof. The horse is kind 
to her in turn and shows her desert life. He also 
keeps off the sheiks of which there are several. 


Tue CuiLp Fatts ILi 


The Arctic and the Sahara alternate for some 
time until the husband and wife are pretty thoroly 
disinfected. The husband has built himself a radio, 
which makes the nights the terrible things they are 
up there. The wife, aided by Clemenceau, the Wild 
Horse, successfully keeps the sheiks at a respectful 
and passionate distance and learns how to be simple, 
which she finds is not so difficult after all. Then, 
one day, as she is having her fortune told by an old 
wandering crone, or beldame, she sees her Kiddie in 
the crystal ball. He has licked all the gold paint 
from his crib and is quite seriously ill. It is one of 
those crises in which a mother’s love is necessary to 
keep a tiny soul from crossing over into the Beyond. 
Distracted, she thinks of the abandoned aeroplane 
and, leaping upon Clemenceau, rides rapidly to it. 
It is covered with sand. Bravely, she blows off most 
of the sand and tries to start the motor. It refuses 
to respond but woman’s ingenuity is equal to the 
emergency. She fixes the trouble with a hairpin, 
kisses the faithful Wild Horse good-bye (this is a 
touching moment), and rides off to her Kiddie 
straight in the face of a whirling monsoon. 

While this has been going on, the husband has 
heard the voice of his old pal over the radio. It 
seems he wasn’t strangled at all, but is now a radio 
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announcer, which means his chances are still good. 
Overjoyed, the husband decides right then and there 
he must rush to the nearest telegraph station and 
let his old pal know that the program is coming over 
fine. So, altho it is snowing bitterly outside, he 
starts off. 


SAVING THE LITTLE KIDDIE 


Having battled bitterly with Nature, the wife is 
almost exhausted (tho not noticeably disheveled) 
when she lands the plane in the back yard of the old 
home. It is now raining torrents. She staggers up 
the stairs into the nursery just in time to drop the 
Kiddie’s temperature to normal. Weeping, she falls 
by the crib and vows never to leave him again. At 
that moment the husband bursts into the room. He 
has been lost for months in a blinding snowstorm, 
but Fate has led him right—right back to his family 
and his home. Incidentally, the Kiddie’s clever 
police dog has saved the home by systematically 
pawning the superfluous furnishings. He has dis- 
missed most of the servants and has put the place on 
a budget system. Altho, being only a dog after all, 
he has been unable to earn real money, at least he 
has kept down expenses and made his young master 
comfortable. 


Tue Dawn of A New Day 


The final scene shows the sun-kissed dawn of a 
new day with the family reunited and wiser in the 
real riches of the world. In the last few (thousand) 
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feet, I should show the clever dog leading the hus- 
band and wife to an old trunk in the attic in which 
fifty million dollars’ worth, of stock had been care- 
lessly put away and forgotten. Since all this has 
happen, the value of the stock has been trebled. At 
last everybody is very, very happy. A nice name for 
the picture, I think, would be ‘‘Passionate Passion,” 
or “Smoldering Wives.” 

This is the sort of movie I should write if I were 
to write a movie. But I doubt if I should ever see 
its world premiere. For one thing, they wouldn’t 
let me out of my cell, attractively padded in old 
rose and silver. 


eR 


A youth seated himself in a dentist’s chair. He wore a 
wonderful shirt of striped silk and an even more wonderful 
checked suit. He had the vacant stare that goes with both. 

“T’m afraid to give him gas,” the dentist said to his 
assistant. 

“Why?” asked the assistant. 

“Well,” said the dentist, “how will I know when he is 
unconscious ?” —Store Chat. 


“Has Meyer changed much in the years he has been 
away ?” 

“No, but he thinks he has.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, he is always talking about what a fool he used to 
be!” —Literary Digest. 
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Modern Methods 


“Dog-gone it, Judge,” the old farmer com- 
plained as he fished out his purse and prepared to 
pay his son’s fine for speeding; “‘it’s got so now’ days 
that a young feller can’t even sow his wild oats with- 
out a machine.”’—Life. 


The Sewing Circle was meeting at Mrs. Smythe’s 
and one of the dear ladies saw little Ethyl Smythe 
sitting in a corner looking hopelessly wobegone. 

‘““What’s the matter, dearie?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘T’m missing the nicest movie this afternoon be- 
cause I must stay home and help mother,” replied 
the child. 

“You should be glad to help your dear mother,” 
cooed the visitor. ‘‘And what can a little girl like 
you do?” 

“Oh, I just watch—and then I count the silver 
after all the company’s all got through and gone 
home.” —The Country Gentleman. 


The following is not without subtlety. A man 
came home to the wife of his bosom in the wee hours 
and proceeded to disrobe. ‘Frank,’ said his wife, 
“You haven’t got on your underwear. You were 
wearing them when you left this morning, I’m per- 
fectly sure.” 

Her spouse glanced down for a moment, puzzled. 
“Good God,” he said, ‘‘I’ve been robbed.” 

—Emory Toreador. 
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Daughter Goose 


Ten little Commandments spoiling lots of fun— 
Along came the Younger Generation, and then 
there were none.—Life. 


The neighbor of a man noted for his extreme 
thrift saw him on a week day dressed in his Sunday 
clothes. 

‘““What’s up, Jim?” he called out. “Why the glad 
rags?” 

‘““Hfaven’t you heard the news?” 

‘News! What news?” 

“Triplets !”’ 

“Oh, so that accounts for—” began the neighbor, 
when the frugal one interrupted him: 

“Yes, that accounts for my wearing these clothes. 
What in thunder’s the use of trying to be economi- 
cal!” —Boston Transcript. 


His wife had gone to visit her mother, and had 
telephoned that she would not be returning until 
the morning. 

When she got back she said to her husband, ‘You 
managed to find something to eat last night, didn’t 
you, dear?” . 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, cheerily. ‘I had the steak 
that was in the pantry and fried it with some onions 
I found in the cellar.” 

“Onions!” she gasped. ‘Darling, you’ve eaten 
my bulbs!”—Literary Digest. 
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A “Flo” of Words 
By FLOoRENZ ZIEGFELD 

Just because I have been associated so long with 
the ‘‘Follies” I suppose that every time I get into 
print I have to talk about them, but all the time, as 
a matter of fact, I am longing to talk about nature. 
To me, there is nothing so wonderful as a beautiful 
girl, she being the supreme embodiment of human 
nature, especially if she is a ‘‘Follies” girl. And to 
me there is nothing so beautiful in the world and 
wonderful as a blue sky, tall trees and green grass, 
especially if they are painted expertly on the scenes 
in one of my productions by some famous artist like 
Joseph Urban. To me there is nothing in life more 
charming than honey, from the bee, rich country 
cream and chickens, especially when they are served 
at a midnight meal, bought with the proceeds of a 
Ziegfeld success. And to me, after all, there is 

nothing so wonderful in the world as nature. . 

— —Judge. 
Ballade of the Quest Eternal 
By Max Lier 


When I am sitting in a train 
And glimpse the girls, prim and petite, 
I sometimes spy a knockout jane 
And hope: “Oh, will she share my seat ?” 
Alas—just when our glances meet 
(Oh, I am a most luckless churl!), 
Some fat frau snaps it up toot-sweet— 
I never draw a pretty girl! 
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While walking down a country lane— 
Mayhap it is a city street— 
My friend and I observe a twain 
Of cuties whom we boldly greet. 
As usual, the fates repeat: 
He picks the peach with golden curl; 
Leaves me the prune—can that be beat? 
I never draw a pretty girl! 


At dances it’s the same refrain: 
My partner’s old, or obsolete. 
At dinners, too, my partner’s plain. 
To make my misery complete, 
At parlor games, my luck’s a cheat, 
For when the bottle ends its twirl, 
It points to some dumbdora’s feet— 
I never draw a pretty girl! 


L’ENvol1 
Prince, I am a profound esthete... 
I know I’m not a Conway Tearle, 
But what’s the reason—I entreat— 
I never draw a pretty girl? 
—Life. 


American Visitor: Why don’t they show a com- 


edy instead of this scenic?” 


English Host: Oh, they never show comedies at 


the cinema in England on Saturday night. They’re 
afraid they'll cause laughter in the churches. 


—Literary Digest. 
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The Lion and the Uniform* 


By Ocravus Roy CoHEN 


From Bigger and Blacker 


RIFICE R. LATIMER stood at the window 
of his private office and gazed moodily 
across the modest but busy lot. The ma- 

hogany countenance of the chief executive was lined 
with worry and his eyes were focused bitterly upon 
a long and elegant gentleman who strutted from 
set to set, voicing adverse criticism in caustic words. 

This gentleman imparted to President Latimer 
a distinct and poignant pain. When he answered 
at all it was to the name of Eustace Gribble, and he 
took pains to inform all and sundry that his home 
was in Chicago and, furthermore, that he considered 
Birmingham a decidedly second-rate city. 

Eustace was the period at the end of President 
Latimer’s announcement of expansion. For six 
months the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. had 
been delighting movie fans of all colors and sexes 
throughout the country with its hilarious two-reel 
comedies, and the distributors had recently renewed 
their contract for an additional two years at a con- 
siderable increase in the per negative price. Im- 
mediately thereafter President Latimer, following a 
brief consultation with J. Cesar Clump, his director, 
had engaged the services of Eustace Gribble to sup- 


*Copyright by Little, Brown & Oo., 1925. 
Reprinted by special arrangement. 
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plement the Midnight’s growing list of twinkling 
stars. 

The contract which Eustace demanded and ob- 
tained was written in figures which four months pre- 
viously might have bankrupted the infant firm. He 
arrived in Birmingham with three trunks, a malacca 
cane, a large store of intolerant conceit and a vast 
contempt for any city smaller than Chicago. Also 
he brought with him a considerable reputation as 
colored musical comedy comedian. He had played 
the Loop in an all-colored show and had visited 
Broadway briefly in the same capacity. He an- 
nounced frequently and earnestly that he was the 
swellest cullud actor which ever smeared grease 
paint on a colorado-maduro expression—and let it 
be distinctly understood that he knew more about 
acting than the entire Midnight organization could 
ever hope to learn. 

From the very first he was—in theatrical parlance 
—a flop. He was unwilling to take direction and 
entirely too argumentative. He patronized his fel- 
low-actors and incurred their hatred, whereupon 
they crabbed his scenes with keen professional dex- 
terity. He bred discord on a lot where harmony 
meant profit and’his histrionic work was decidedly 
below par. 

But he swaggered in the face of the anathema 
which was hurled upon him and defied Midnight to 
smash the contract. 

“T get my salary for one year,” he proclaimed, 
‘‘and there isn’t anything can keep me from it except 
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refusing to participate what I’m told. Believe me, 
gentlemen—I’m not refusing.”’ 

Nor did he. But when they told him to do some- 
thing which made no particular appeal, he fluffed it 
in such an obvious manner that in self-defense they 
altered the direction so that it would be more to his 
liking. He was generally and devoutly despised. 

Eustace, however, knew several things about him- 
self which he wisely withheld from his employers. 
At the time of his signing he had verged very close 
upon financial insolvency and the seventy-five dollars 
a week they were paying him represented more cash 
than he had earned in any seven day period in all his 
lurid life. 

Unfortunately for him, he was a too firm convert 
to the theory of swank. He deluded himself into 
the belief that others looked up to him because of 
his high-and-mighty ways. And so he gave his nat- 
ural ego full rein and scoffed at the open animosity 
of every one else of importance on the Midnight lot. 

Indifferent to the plans or opinions of others, he 
neither knew nor cared that at the moment he was 
explaining to an electrician how a new scene should 
be lighted, the door of President Latimer’s office 
was flung violently back and the goggled and putteed 
J. Cesar Clump burst in upon his chief. 

The slender little director throbbed with excite- 
ment. His dark brown face shone delightedly as he 
leaped across the room and pounded one skinny fist 
upon the fleshy back of the unhappy magnate. 

“Orifice,” he exulted, “Ise got it!” 
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“You has got it,” groaned Mr. Latimer, ‘an’ 


I is gittin’ it.” 

‘‘Ain’t it the truth? Reckon you has been flingin’ 
yo’ eyes on that no-’count, wuthless slice of tripe 
named Eustace Gribble, ain’t you?” 

“That’s the one thing I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ 
else but.’ Latimer’s voice was freighted with bit- 
terness. ‘“‘Evy’ry time I looks at that man I gits sor- 
rier an’ sorrier that I is so fat.” 

“How come?” 

“Cause if I was leaner, I could kick myse’f.” 

“* Bout hirin’ him to star fo’ us?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Shuh!”? Clump spoke soothingly. “You ain’t 
got no cause to worry bout that feller.” 

‘‘Ain’t got no cause! Man! You says words but 
they don’t talk no sense. ’Tain’t just the seventy-five 
a week us has got to pay him fo’ a year. It’s the fac’ 
that he’s raisin’ hell all over the lot. Yonder he is 
gittin’ our best ’lectrician sore as a boil—an’ Wel- 
ford Potts an’ Opus Randall bofe is th’eatenin’ to 
quit if we don’t do somethin’. I'll bet that man is 
costin’ us two hund’ed dollars a week.” 

“Well,” suggested J. Cesar suavely, “‘le’s us git 
rid of him.” 

‘““Fumadiddles! Ain’t he got a contrac’ with us?” 

WL che. aL emporary.., 

‘Temporary my foots. That contrac’ la’s as long 
as he don’t refuse to play no part which we sets him 
to, an’ he ain’t refused none yet.” 

‘But,’ murmured the elated J. Cesar, “‘he will!” 
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“Will which?” 

“Refuse a part.” 

Hope flashed briefly in the president’s eyes. ““You 
has got a suggestion?” 

‘‘Man, Ise plumb suggestive to-day. But I has 
got to handle this my own se’f, an’ I asks you: Is 
you willin’ that I should have a free hand?” 

“You can have anything that’s free.”’ 

“Fine! Now s’posin’ you gits the comp’ny in con- 
fe’ence. I craves to make a ’nouncement.”’ 

The presidential summons was sent out and ten 
minutes later there commenced trooping into the 
golden oak office the chief dignitaries of the lot. 

First and foremost was Opus Randall, rotund and 
cumbersome; Welford Potts, his dandified and slen- 
der co-star; Excelsior Nix, the broad-mouthed child 
wonder whose radiant personality was becoming 
known from Portland to Portland; and the immacu- 
late Florian Slappey, his screen mentor . There was 
Evergreen Tapp, local recruit to ingenue work, and 
Enoch, her long-drawn-out husband, who was by way 
of ascending to eccentric stardom. Then came 
Director Eddie Fizz, and Iodinah Jones, who played 
bits; these were followed by the chief electrician, the 
head carpenter, the master mechanic, the art direc- 
tor, the cutter, the cameraman. They seated them- 
selves about the four walls of the room and waited 
expectantly, for this was a larger conference than 
usual and presaged important disclosures. 

President Latimer sat at his desk and gazed with 
kindly affection upon the assembled cast: an excel- 
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lent outfit. J. Caesar Clump, radiating triumph, 
lounged on Latimer’s desk and swung one shiny leg 
easily as he drummed with his well-manicured finger- 
nails on the desk top and awaited the arrival of the 
honor guest. 

At length he came: tall and elegant and with a 
sneering twist to his lips. Eustace Gribble fancied 
himself infinitely better than those others—and 
made his opinion unmistakable. A murmur of gen- 
eral distaste ran around the room as he slouched 
forward to the desk which he tapped insolently with 
his cane. 

“I have arrived!” he announced. 

Latimer swept him with a narrow-lidded glance 
of profound disgust. 

“Well, now—” he remarked ‘‘—ain’t it just too 
sweet of you to cease from doin’ nothin’ an’ come to 
our li’l’ meetin’ ?”’ 

Eustace detected the sarcasm and was blandly in- 
different. His contract placed him above worry. 
‘“‘Moving-picture presidents are a fearful nuisance,”’ 
he observed languidly. 

A gasp went up. Orifice Latimer’s face purpled 
—and when he would have leaped upon the man, 
J. Cesar Clump intervened. 

‘Ssssh! Brother Latimer. Don’t go gittin’ our 
finest an’ most expensive star mad.” 

Latimer’s mouth opened and closed like the jaw 
of a fish. Then, at a warning wink from Mr. 
Clump, he ‘subsided. As for Eustace, that gentle- 
man swept the room with his supercilious glance and 
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remarked idly that it certainly was degrading to 
have to associate with such hoy polloy. He was glad 
to see, he informed the gathering, that Mr. Clump, 
alone among them, had sufficient sense to appreciate 
his high estate. 

Clump bowed acknowledgment and called the 
meeting to order. He moved to the front of the 
desk and addressed them at length, starting with the 
day when the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc., 
was launched and detailing its history down to the 
present moment. 

“Us has growed an’ growed, an’ growed,” he pro- 
claimed. “We is bein’ shown in one hund’ed an’ 
forty-two first run houses th’oughout the length an’ 
breadth of this fair land. The names of Opus Ran- 
dall an’ Welford Potts an’ li’l’ Excelsior Nix is be- 
comin’ common in milliums of American homes. 

‘We have just signed distribution contrac’s fo’ 
two additional years after our fust year is ended. 
We are going to git bigger prices an’ so we is gwine 
spen’ mo’ money in making our pitchers. We is 
closin’ out the doubtful era an’ enterin’ upon one 
which is gwine be a heap mo’ prosperouser. An’, 
ladies an’ gemmun, brethern an’ sister’n, we stahts 
off on this new deal with one asset which is the big- 
gest an’ bestest an’ brightest any comp’ny in the 
country has got. Folks, us faces this new period 
holdin’ under contrac’ that king of all cullud mo- 
tion-pitcher actors—” he gestured magnificently— 
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There was an audible hush, followed by a scraping 
of feet. Jaws dropped and eyes popped. Somebody 
hissed as Eustace rose and bowed his endorsement. 

“T compliment you, Mr. Clump, on recognizing 
your best asset.” 

“Right you is, Brother Gribble: right you is. I 
is a heap of things, but I ain’t blind. An’ what I has 
got us all assembled in solemn concave for, is to 
*nounce the fust story us shoots under our policy of 
expansion. In that pitcher, Mistuh Gribble—you 
is gwine be starred.” 

Eustace flushed lavender with delight. He began 
to realize that he had never before thoroughly ap- 
preciated the manifold good qualities of the dynamic 
little director. Why, he had more than suspected 
that Clump did not like him. Yet here he was get- 
ting his due at the hands of that very individual. 
He paused to regret the several occasions when he 
had publicly insulted J. Caesar—and the greater 
number of times he had caused that gentleman’s 
work to be more arduous than it should. 

“This new pitcher,” announced J. Cesar Clump, 
“is gwine be grand an’ also magnificent. It’s gwine 
be filled with screamin’ comedy, ambitious antics an’ 
convulsive contortions. Us is all gwine have parts 
in it. An’ best of all, it’s gwine be a coschume 
pitcher.” 

“What you mean?” asked a voice from the rear. 
‘A coschume pitcher ?”’ 

“That means us all wears uniforms,” explained 
the director. ‘‘Coschume pitchers is all the rage 
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now—an’ they is makin’ milliums of dollars. So us 
comes along an’ does a burlesque, see? There ain’t 
nothin’ we ain’t gwine do. In this pitcher us is 
gwine have a hero an’ a heroine an’ a villyun an’ 
ev ything—even wile animals.” 

“Says which?” 

“Wile animals. That is,” he amended hastily, 
“we is gwine have one wile animal.” 

“What genus of animal?’ Eustace asked the 
question, his precise voice trembling slightly. He was 
leaning forward in his seat and his lean face was 
marked by premonition. 

J. Cesar Clump smiled sweetly. ‘A lion!” he 
answered. 

‘““Wh-where do you propose to obtain a lion at?” 

‘“‘Ain’t preposin’ to obtain him. He is a’ready 
obtone.” 

An idea penetrated Eustace’s consciousness: it 
occurred to him that he was being ganged. 

‘And what, if I may request, has the king of the 
jungles to do with this picture?” 

Cesar shrugged. ‘‘Nothin’ special. He just gives 
us a li’l’ class an’ background’. You see, in the las’ 
stupenjous scene him an’ the gladiator fights.” 

“Which gladiator?” 

“The hero gladiator which says he is willin’ to 
fight that lion with a sword to keep his gal from 
bein’ et up. Co’se does he kill the lion, the gal 
won’t be et; but does he fail, why he gits et hisse’f. 
But of course the way the pitcher is wrote, the lion 
gits kilt.” 
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“‘Ts—is this an educated lion?” questioned Eustace 
earnestly. 

“A which ?” 

‘‘An educated lion? You see, I was wondering if 
he had read the scenario.” 

The director laughed applaudingly. ‘You is the 
humorestest feller, Brother Gribble: thinkin’ us 
hiahs readin’ lions.” 

“T know. But who is going to elucidate to that 
Emperor of Beasts that he is to die when the hero 
gets in the aroma with him?” 

“Oh! I tells him that. Lions understan’ pretty 
good. Co’se the gladiator has got to poke him a few 
times with the sword. You see, Brother Gribble, 
this lion ain’t so terrible wile. We has rented him 
offen a circus which is winterin’ heah in Bumming- 
ham, an’ his keeper says he ain’t really et no human 
bein’s fo’ two or th’ee yeahs.” 

Eustace had risen. His face was grave and set 
and much of his hauteur had vanished. Suspicion 
was slowly crystallizing into certainty, and that cer- 
tainty was substantiated at sight of the grinning 
faces of the assembled members. 

Behind the golden oak desk the pudgy face of 
President Orifice R. Latimer was beaming. He 
longed to embrace his director—he visioned Eustace 
refusing the role and thus automatically terminating 
the obnoxious contract. His voice came softly 
across the room. 

‘An’ what part is Mistuh Gribble gwine play?” 
he inquired of J. Cesar. 
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“Him?” Mr. Clump swung on his chief—and 
winked solemnly. ‘Why, him bein’ our finest, best 
an’ mos’ expensivest star an’ also the wonderfulest 
actor—he’s gwine play the heroical gladiator!” 

A deep, throaty chuckle came from the lips of 
Opus Randall. Some one else in the room laughed 
outright. There was an air of general jubilation— 
in which, however, Mr. Eustace Gribble failed to 
participate. His brow was corrugated with lines of 
worry. He saw through the whole Machiavellian 
scheme. 

“But, Mr. Clump—suppose that lion eats me 
up re 

“Shuh! Eustace—I woul’n’t go worryin’ ’bout 
that. This lion is awful pertickeler ’bout his eat- 
ments.” 

“Yes, but he might be unusually hungry on that 
particular diem.” 

“Don’t you go botherin’ you’ han-some haid "bout 
that. Us attends to all details.” 

Eustace entertained a haunting suspicion that J. 
Cesar spoke with unnecessary enthusiasm. He made 
one final gesture of defiance. 

“T positively refuse to combat with a lion!” 

J. Cesar leaned forward earnestly. 

“You whiches?”’ 

iecense. 

The director simulated agony. ‘Goodness 
Goshness, Miss Agnes, Brother Gribble—’tain’t 
possible! Don’t you know that does you refuse to 
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play any part us commands, yo’ contrac’ becomes 
terminated?” 

“Yes, but ‘i 

‘An’ sho’ly you ain’t plannin’ to severe yo’ con- 
nection with this buddin’ an’ flourishin’ firm just 
because us requests that you becomes a lion-slayin’ 
hero?” 

It was all crystal-clear to Eustace. He decided to 
hold his peace temporarily. Thought of canceling 
the luscious contract with Midnight was abhorrent 
—and he yearned to show these grinning ebony 
faces that he was the great man he assumed to be. 
Wherefore, he bowed in apparent acquiescence and 
moved from the room with only a trifle less grandeur 
than he had exhibited upon his entrance. 

At a gesture from the director, the others fol- 
lowed and as the door closed behind the last of them 
Orifice R. Latimer collapsed upon his desk in a 
paroxysm of uncontrollable mirth. 

Meanwhile outside Florian Slappey moved to the 
side of the pariah Eustace. Florian dropped a com- 
miserating hand on the arm of the miserable star. 

“Golly, Eustace—they has shuah stang you good 
an’ proper!” 

Mr. Gribble detected the note of genuine sym- 
pathy and looked down in surprise. True, he and 
Florian had never been open enemies, but on more 
than a single occasion Eustace had wilted Florian 
with his intolerant manner and his vitriolic tongue. 
Yet the face of Darktown’s fashion plate was 
wreathed in sympathy and his demeanor was one of 
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vast friendliness, so Eustace anathematized himself 
for his dislike of the past and draped one arm affec- 
tionately around Florian’s narrow shoulders. 

‘A conspiracy!” he sibilated. 

“Uh-huh. An’ that ain’t all. I bet you feel just 
like an accident goin’ somewheres to happen.” 

“I am incommensurately miserable, Mr. Slappey. 
This is a vast and onerous trick which is being pur- 
pletrated upon me and I shall protest vehemously.” 

“Tha’s the way to talk. I woul’n’t let nobody 
put no such of a thing over on me ’thout raisin’ hell.” 

“Mmm! Of course they have got me. If I re- 
fuse to play this part, my contract becomes canceled 
and of none effect. It says so in writing. Of course 
that’s what they desire. It is a perfidious per- 
formance ‘ 

“Gosh! If I knowed all them big words, I 
woul’n’t care did I have a job or not.” 

“There have been times in my life,” confessed 
Eustace with amazing candor, ‘‘when I have longed 
to reduce my vocabulary to two words—and to be 
entitled to use them with authority.” 

‘‘What them words is?” 

“Flam and eggs!” 

“Well, hush my mouf! Think of you bein’ hun- 

r ee 
2 "y prefer not to. But that confession will clarify 
to you my preference for not terminating a contract 
which carries with it a satisfactory weekly honorium. 
And if I don’t gladiate for them, they will dispense 
with my professional services and I shall again have 
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to seek employment in my native heath of Chicago.” 

Florian shook his head and linked his arm in that 
of the other man. ‘‘Le’s us walk down-town an’ in- 
hale a few barbecoues at Bud Peaglar’s place. I 
always feel happier after I has et hearty.” 

They moved slowly down the street, discussing in 
bitter tones the catastrophe which was preparing to 
shake hands with the imported star. Eustace was 
more troubled than he cared to admit—and he ad- 
mitted a great deal. 

It did not occur to him that this scheme against 
his continued residence in Birmingham was justified. 
He could not see that he had destroyed the tran- 
quillity of the Midnight lot, and therefore ma- 
terially impaired the efficiency of that well-oiled or- 
ganization. He saw only that he was being eff- 
ciently victimized—and in all the city of more than 
two hundred thousand persons there was no one save 
Florian Slappey who cared to hear his troubles. 

He was exceedingly contrite as to Florian: he 
wondered whether Florian had forgotten—or for- 
given—the many occasions when he had staggered 
that gentleman with an acid word or supercilious 
gesture. He now craved Florian’s friendship; he 
experienced a deep affection for him as they sat 
shoulder to shoulder in Bud Peaglar’s and swallowed 
drafts of steaming coffee and sank their teeth in suc- 
culent barbecue. 

‘What you got to do,” announced Mr. Slappey 
suddenly, “‘is think.” 
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“Think? I never heard of thoughts killing lions.” 

“Brains can do anything. Ain’t you ever seen © 
them advertisements of a man makin’ a lion crawl 
away by just lookin’ him in the eye?” 

“Yes—lDve seen them. But maybe this lion 
hasn’t.” 

‘“Tha’s true But there must be a way out. 
I tell you, Mistuh Gribble, I has been caught i in a 
heap of tight places in my life, an’ there ain’t ary 
time yet my brain has th’owed me down.” 

“You mean you might conceive a plan?” 

“T might.” 

Eustace’s hand tightened on Florian’s arm. “If 
you only could ss 

“Gimme twenty-four hours, Eustace. I has got 
the workin’est brains! Meantime you just strut yo’ 
stuff aroun’ that lot as though fightin’ lions was the 
fondest things you was of.” 

Eustace promised. At the door they separated— 
Eustace walking down Eighteenth Street, swinging 
his cane with assumed insouciance. For a few mo- 
ments Florian stood watching him, then a faint smile 
played across his lips and he moved in the opposite 
direction. 

“Poor feller,’ he murmured. And then, more 
sharply: ‘“‘But ain’t he goshamighty up-pity ?” 

The following day was one of jollification on the 
lot of the Midnight Pictures Corporation, Inc. News 
of the approaching discomfiture of the despised Mr. 
Gribble had been bruited about and wherever that 
gentleman went he was greeted with triumphant 
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grins. As for Eustace, he bore up nobly and made 
himself more thoroughly detested than ever. 

Once he lounged against the corner of a building 
and overheard a wager: 

“Five dollars it is.” 

‘Done with you. Remember Ise bettin’ he gits 
et up.” 

Pi hasrit.: 

“‘Co’se the lion don’t have to swaller clothes an’ 
alla 

“Right. An’ I feels pow’ful sorry fo’ the lion.” 

Beads of cold perspiration stood out upon the 
Gribble forehead. Even money that he would act 
the part of a lion’s dinner. The prospect was not 
enticing. Eustace was fond of his job, but he was 
even more attached to his life. He was in a highly 
nervous state when he met Florian Slappey that 
night. 

Florian made a poor job of concealing his elation. 
He was fairly bursting with news, but despite 
Eustace’s best efforts to extract from the Beau 
Brummel of Darktown the reason for the latter’s 
enthusiasm, Florian waited until he was safely en- 
sconced with his companion in a corner of the modest 
lobby of the Cozy Home Hotel for Colored. Then 
he made his declaration. 

“Eustace,” he bubbled, ‘“‘you is saved!” 

‘From combating against that lion?” There was 
a pathetic eagerness in Eustace’s voice. 

“Uh-huh.” 


“You're not deluding me, are you?” 
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“T woul’n’t dilute you fo’ nothin’, Eustace. All 
day long I has been keepin’ my brain busy. An’ when 
finely my big idea come along, I went right down 
an’ held conversation with the gemmun which owns 
that lion.” 

Mr. Gribble felt a grand passion for Florian. He 
ached to indicate to his friend that he was grateful. 

“How did you work it, Florian?” 

“Easy,” remarked Mr. Slappey. ‘Just by readin’ 
an’ usin’ my head.” 

‘And the lion will not be there at all?” 

“Oh, shuah—he’s gwine be there.” 

“And me?” 

“So is you.” 

Eustace frowned. This didn’t sound so encour- 
aging. “But if I am there and the lion is there, what 
is to prevent his making a gastronomical feast off 
mer’ 

Mr. Slappey tapped his skull significantly. 
“Brains!”’ he murmured. 

“Whose ?” 

“My own.” 

Mr. Gribble begged for information. Florian 
beamed. 

‘‘*Splain’ my schemes is the most thing I like to 
do. Now I ast you: has you ever heard about 
Androcles an’ the lion?” 

“Uh-uh.” Eustace shook his head dazedly. “It 
don’t sound reasonable.” 

“Now listen, Brother Gribble: it all happened 
thisaway, an’ it’s history. The lady down to the 
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liberry shown it to me ina book. You see, this feller 
Androcles was an awful kind-hearted feller, which 
would even have supported his mother-in-law or 
something if he’d of had one. Well, he was walkin’ 
down the road one day an’ who should he see but 
the lion!” 

“This same lion?” 

‘““A worser one than this. Well, this lion was 
layin’ down in a ditch, kind of cryin’ like his heart 
was busted, an’ Mistuh Androcles walked right up 
to him an’ says: ‘Hey, Lion—what’s eatin’ on you?’ 
The lion he coul’n’t talk no man-talk so he just looks 
up an’ weeps a li’l’ bit an’ hol’s out his paw an’ what 
should it be doin’ but bleedin’.”’ 

“No P” 

“Yeh. Bleedin’ real blood. An’ Androcles, 
which has got a kind heart, he sees that Ol’ Mistuh 
Lion has done stepped on a thorn which same is in 
his paw an’ he can’t get it out an’ Androcles says, 
‘You poor kid—you suttinly must of been havin’ 
a hell of a time!’ An’ with that he gits down on 
his knees an’ whups out his pocket knife an’ fust 
thing you know he has cut that thorn right out of 
Brother Lion’s paw.” 

“Goodness!” Eustace was enormously inter- 
ested. “Did he really?” 

“Didn't do nothin’ else. An’ that ain’t all. Him 
an’ the lion wishes each other good mawnin’ an’ 


Androcles walks on home an’ lives happy ever after 
—fo’ a li’l’ while. 
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“Well, it seems that one day ’bout a month or 
six weeks later, he gits in bad with the police an’ they 
dump him into the Big Rock an’ when he gits tried 
the judge says, ‘Androcles,’ he says, ‘Androcles,’ he 
says, ‘I don’t know whether is you guilty or ain’t you, 
so this afternoon I takes you down to the bull ring 
an’ th’ows you in with a lion. If that lion eats you 
up, it proves you is guilty an’ also that you is dead. 
If he don’t swally you, why then you is innocent an’ 
out you gits.’ 

“Now, Androcles thinks tha’s a pretty bum way 
to judge, but what can he do? So that afternoon 
he goes down an’ hundreds of folks is there all 
dressed up like fo’ a picnic, an’ the saxophones toot 
as if it was a dance or somethin’, an’ there is Andro- 
cles all dressed in a shroud an’ the undertaker has 
got his ambulance ready—an’ a gate opens an’ who 
should come in but the ve’y same identical lion which 
Androcles had took the thorn out of his foot! Yas- 
suh, that ve’y same own lion. Well, he reckernizes 
Androcles, an’ he comes up waggin’ his tail an’ in- 
stead of eatin’ Androcles up, he just licks his face 
an’ says in lion-talk, ‘How is you, Brother Andro- 
cles? Fine weather us is havin’. An’ right off the 
crowd yells that Androcles is innocent an’ they turn 
him loose an’ he goes home with the lion an’ they 
both eat a big dish of Brunswick stew fo’ supper.” 

Mr. Eustace Gribble had listened raptly. When 
Florian finished speaking, he clasped his hands 
rapturously: ‘“‘Gee! How fortunate that gentleman 
was!” 
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“You said it, Brother. But he wa’n’t no mo’ for- 
tunater than what you is gwine be.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean this ” Florian bent forward ear- 
nestly. ‘“Tonight you is gwine down to the place 
where that lion is at an’ you is gwine pull a thorn 
out of his foot i 

“Just a minute.’ Eustace paled a bit. “I’m not 
so terribly anxious to fool around lions’ thorns. How 
do I know that story really happened ?” 

Florian triumphantly presented a book secured 
that day from the Colored Free Public Library. He 
thumbed the pages and presented the volume. ‘‘Read 
fo’ yo’se’f,” he commanded. ‘An’ remember—it’s 
all hist’ry.”’ 

Eustace was impressed. ‘There were facts in- 
controvertibly in type. But certain doubts yet 
lurked. 

‘How do you know this lion is going to have a 
thorn in his foot, Florina?” 

Mr. Slappey grinned. “I slipped his keeper a 
five-spot to put it in.” 

Eustace was lost in admiration. “But suppose 
he eats me up when I’m trying to extract said 
thorn?” 

“He cain’t. He’s in a cage an’ you is gwine be 
outside, lookin’ in. Even does he git mad, he cain’t 
reach you.” 

Mr. Gribble considered the matter from all an- 
gles. It appeared acid-proof, and there was the 
book to back the theory. “You are quite positive 
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that after I have performed this kind service, the 
lion will not forget my identity when we meet in the 
motion picture?” 

“Shuh! Not a chance, cullud man! Lions never 
forgets nothin’.” 

At length Eustace agreed. It appeared to him 
that he had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
Wherefore the following night he accompanied 
Florian to the old warehouse in North Birmingham 
where the lion was stored, awaiting the hour of his 
arena appearance which was scheduled for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Eustace was apprehensive. All day long he had 
been preoccupied. ‘Two or three times he had vis- 
ited that portion of the lot where the carpenters 
were working with diabolical speed to complete the 
arena where he was to be cast into the jaws of a 
man-eating beast. They seemed to take far too 
much interest in their work—and J. Cesar Clump 
had announced that the shooting of that portion of 
the script was to be done at once, as they were al- 
ready paying rental on the lion. 

It was eight o’clock when they reached the ware- 
house. The lion’s keeper greeted them: he was an 
undersized and apparently under-nourished little 
man who eyed askance the sartorial elegance of Mr. 
Gribble. He was more affable with Florian. They 
opened the door and as the fresh air rushed through 
the building, its rafters were shaken by a horrific 
roar. Eustace recoiled. 
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“T have changed my mind,” he announced posi- 
tively. 

“Pf! Ol lion cain’t hurt you. He’s in a cage.” 

The keeper said nothing. He moved forward to- 
ward the far end of the cavernous space where a 
rusty iron cage rested. The place was lighted fit- 
fully by a single carbon bulb which cast an eerie yel- 
low light and sent ghastly shadows dancing about 
the walls. 

Florian was unafraid, and it was that person’s 
attitude which loaned courage to the wilted Eustace. 
He moved forward. 

The lion was large, much larger than Eustace 
had expected. Nor were his protestations entirely 
confined to whimpers. He was crouched in a 
corner, his eyes small and bloodshot, and occasion- 
ally he paused to lick his right front paw. 

“You fixed him all right, Mistuh?’’ inquired 
Florian. 

“Yes. He’s ready.” The keeper swung on the 
terrified Eustace. “Go ahead and yank it out. He 
can’t get at you.” 

Eustace circled warily. The lion regarded him 
gravely: he was lying down, head resting on the saw- 
dust, his red tongue occasionally licking the spot on 
that paw which contained the Androclean thorn. 

It was Eustace’s desire to postpone eventualities. 
He wished to see how a few friendly overtures 
would be received. But the keeper was ill-tempered 
and ina hurry. “Grab it out!” he commanded. 
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Eustace stepped within range. He could see the 
thorn. “Nice lion,’ he complimented. ‘Eustace 
Gribble wouldn’t let any lion suffer if he could help 
it.’ He inserted one hand through the bars. The 
lion did not move. Eustace’s fingers closed around 
the end of the thorn. A quiver ran through the 
lion’s body. 

Eustace yanked. Out came the cause of the lion’s 
misery. And then something quite unexpected hap- 
pened. 

The beast was galvanized into action. A terrible 
roar reverberated through the warehouse as the 
animal, with jaws dripping and agape, leaped 
straight up in the air the height of the cage. Eustace 
somersaulted away and dropped both the thorn and 
himself. The lion careened around the cage like one 
possessed—slamming himself ferociously against the 
bars as though he desired nothing so much as to get 
through. Eustace picked himself up and started for 
the door, but Florian grabbed him. 

“Hey! Wait a minute, Brother Gribble. Don’t 
go spoilin’ it all—just stick around awhile an’ let ol’ 
lion git a chance to reckernize you.” He turned to 
the keeper. ‘‘Ain’t that right, Mister?” 

The man nodded. Eustace remained—reluctantly. 
Lions were not at the moment very popular with 
him. He waited until the fury of the beast had 
abated somewhat, and he saw the lion eventually 
slink into a corner and lay there whimpering, pre- 
cisely as had whimpered the jungle king in the An- 
drocles story. 
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“See,” encouraged Florian, “it don’t hurt him no 
mo’. Look at him lickin’ the sore place, an’ see how 
grateful he looks at you.” 

Eustace’s spirits perked up a bit. There did seem 
to be a trifle of friendliness in the glance which the 
lion bestowed upon him. The animal appeared to be 
apologizing for all the trouble he had caused. 

“Go on up an’ pat him, Eustace—like the feller 
in the story done.” , 

Mr. Gribble shook ie head. “I infantly prefer 
to wait until the wound has healed,” he decided. 

But he did circle the cage two or three times. The 
lion followed him with his eyes, but made no offen- 
sive move. Eustace took heart. After all, the book 
had foretold this reaction and Eustace believed pro- 
foundly in books. When he departed arm-in-arm 
with Florian, he was less apprehensive of the mor- 
row. 

“Tf it only works!” he sighed. 

“Tt’s boun’ to, Eustace. Cain’t he’p it. Di’n’t 
that book say 

“Yes. The facts was eluciated clearly, but when 
that lion started roaring around. ” Mr. Gribble 
sought encouragement. ‘‘Didn’t you think he ap- 
peared friendly before [ and you left?” 

“Friendly! Honest, Brother Gribble, that lion 
was lovin’ you so much I bet he would of invited 
you into his cage for dinner, if he had of had any.” 

“T think you’re right, Florian. And by to-morrow 
afternoon, when all the soreness has disappeared 
from his feets * 
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“Jus like ol’ Mistuh Androcles. He’ll be plumb 
tickled to death to see you.” 

Florian continued to talk as they journeyed home- 
ward and when at length he left his companion, 
Eustace Gribble found himself looking forward to 
the great arena scene with less terror. 

After all, he had everything to gain and little 
to lose—unless one counted his life. Save for the 
initial outburst of passion on the part of the lion, 
that animal had operated according to schedule, even 
to the whimpering. And Eustace had noted approv- 
ingly that this particular lion was sadly in need of 
dental attention. 

He visioned himself subduing the lion with a look. 
He mentally heard the plaudits of the colored 
Roman populace as he thwarted Clump’s dastardly 
scheme by frolicking around the arena with the beast 
which had been programmed to chew him. Of course 
it would take a bit of nerve—but after all, Eustace 
and the lion were good friends. He dropped off to 
sleep, murmuring contentedly 

“Florian Slappey is certainly a perfect gentleman. 
Sorry I ever was disdainful of him > 

Then morning dawned. 

It early became apparent around the Midnight lot 
that there would be no lack of extras to act as spec- 
tators of the afternoon’s drama. Word had been 
sent out that an audience was desired and prominent 
colored folks came in droves to witness the dramtic 
discomfiture of the Chicago importation. 
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At ten o’clock Eustace Gribble appeared among 
them. He was garbed in a new suit of clothes, 
flagrant with checks, and he was twirling his cane as 
insouciantly as though the world contained no such 
menace as a lion. One or two persons dared chaff 
him and he withered each of them with a few biting 
words. 

“Golly Moses!’ ejaculated one of the would-be 
tormentors. ‘“That feller ain’t scared of nothin’. I 
bet he et raw lion steak fo’ breakfas’.”’ 

As a matter of fact, a night of slumber had 
heartened Eustace considerably. That morning he 
had reread the story of Androcles and again held ° 
converse with Florian. Between them, they had 
caused his courage to rise to the sticking point. 
Eustace almost believed that he desired this encoun- 
ter with the lion. 

The wardrobe mistress was kept busy concocting 
Roman gowns for the spectators. Old sheets were 
converted into near-togas and a laurel tree near by 
was well-nigh stripped of leaves that each good Sen- 
ator might sport a wreath. 

At noon the lion arrived via truck. His cage, un- 
der the direction of the dilapidated keeper, was 
placed in a corner of the studio and a runway con- 
structed between it and the arena. This arena was 
inspected by the keeper, who pronounced it safe. 

‘Could that lion jump the wall?” questioned 
Orifice R. Latimer earnestly. 

“Naw! He couldn’t jump a real thick match- 
stick.” 
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The shooting was scheduled for two o’clock. At 
_one-thirty Eustace strutted upon the set. He was a 
thing magnificent in his abbreviated Roman garb, 
set off by shining aluminium wear which a misguided 
art director fancied might have been worn by lion- 
taming gladiators. 

Around the noble brow of Mr. Gribble was a 
narrow band of baby-blue ribbon, which was tied in 
a bow at the rear of his head and thence descended 
in two thin pennants. He carried a small sword and 
his demeanor was so unafraid that the very crowd 
which had come to jeer him emitted a small cheer. 

The camera was rigged up on a safely elevated 
platform. At ten minutes before two o'clock J. 
Cesar Clump appeared to explain the action of the 
scene. He rehearsed the preliminaries and shot 
them. 

‘“An’ now,” he bellowed through his megaphone, 
“Mistuh Gribble heah, which his screen name is 
Marx Antony, has th’owed the villyun over the wall 
an’ notified the public that he’s gwine fight that lion 
single-handed. He walks.out to the middle an’ bows 
an’ ev’body cheers an’ waves their han’s. Then 
Opus Randall, which is playin’ the part of the 
Roman Empire, waves his han’ an’ the door opens, 
an’ in comes the lion. Is you ready, Brother 
Gribble?” 

Brother Gribble hesitated. He debated earnestly 
an eleventh-hour retirement, but in the stands he 
caught a glimpse of Florian Slappey and Florian 
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waved a cheery greeting. A faint, derisive smile 
played briefly about the lips of Eustace Gribble. 

“Bring on your lions,” he commanded. ‘I’m 
r’arin’ to get at ’em.” 

Clump addressed the camera. 

“Ready!” he shouted. ‘Walk out yonder, 
Eustace. You folks up there give him a cheer. Ac- 
tion! Cam’ra!” 

The scene was on. There was no make-believe 
about the excitement and enthusiasm of the crowd. 
No one of them had ever before seen mortal com- 
bat between man and lion. As for Eustace, that his- 
trionic artist began to wish himself well out of it. 
Suppose something should go wrong! But pshaw! 
it couldn’t! Didn’t the book say 

“Gate!” came the stentorian voice of the director. 
‘Open that gate!” 

Eustace, ever the actor, faced the passage-way 
from which the lion was coming. He stood in an un- 
consciously dramatic attitude, tin sword extended, 
laurel wreath slightly askew, knees unaccountably 
trembling. 

“Gosh!” he whispered. “I hope Mr. Androcles 
wasn’t a liar!” 

At an order barked by the director, Professor 
Aleck Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra blared 
saxophoniously forth from the stands. The crowd 
rose and cheered, a few of them shedding their 
togas to disclose the latest Eighteenth Street styles. 

And then, slowly, the gate swung back. There 
was a gasp as the lion appeared! 
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He wasn’t so very much of a lion—but he looked 
imposing as he stood at the arena entrance, wonder- 
ing what it was all about. The cage bars were gone 
—the syncopation of the orchestra beat upon his 
eardrums with a circussy sound—lacking anything 
else to do, he advanced into the arena. 

Eustace did not move. He ignored,Clump’s com- 
mand that he launch an attack. But neither did he 
retreat. President Latimer edged alongside the be- 
wildered director. 

“‘Dawg-gone my hide,”’ he whispered, “‘us is gwine 
lose out.” 

‘“What you mean: lose out?” 

“Eustace ain’t scared of that lion a tall.” 

‘““Who says so?” 

‘*He ain’t runnin’, is he?” 

“Prob’ly he’s too scared.” 

“Shuh, Casar—does you reckon he ever would of 
went this far if he had been scared? Ain’t you 
sawn him struttin’ his stuff all over the lot this 
mawnin’ like lions was the fondest animals he was 
of? Seems like to me he must of discovered that 
this is a tame lion which ain’t never hurt nobody an’ 
woul’n’t know how to if he wanted. Tha’s where 
we made a mistake—bein’ so dawg-gone careful he 
woul’n’t git kilt. Us has just simply pulled a bone 
—and is out a heap of money.” 

J. Cesar sniffed—but he was worried. 

Certainly Eustace showed no signs of terror— 
and terror was the emotion for which the director 
had prayed. For one thing, the scenario had been 
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written that way. And for another thing, he knew 
that if Eustace overcame the wild beast, the dissen- 
sion which had previously existed on the Midnight 
lot would be as nothing to what would follow. 

“C’mon, Eustace! Fight ’im!”’ 

But that Eustace refused to do. He stood his 
ground and eyed the beast. 

The lion could make nothing of it. He walked 
forward a few mincing steps and tried to see out of 
age-bleared eyes. To Eustace it appeared as though 
the animal was looking directly at him. 

He quivered with apprehension. This, then, was 
the ultimate test. If the Androclean theory was 
correct— | 

He did not know that the lion could not see that 
far. All that he did know was that after gazing in 
his direction for a few moments, the lion settled 
down comfortably and prepared to go to sleep! 

And then Eustace knew that victory was his. Back 
surged truant courage. Mister Androcles had in- 
deed chronicled truly. Eustace felt that he and the 
lion were buddies. He turned and posed for the 
camera, waving his little sword majestically. Then 
he walked quite confidently toward the lion. 

The lion blinked. There was something familiar 
about the approaching human: something which even 
the tin clothes could not entirely disguise. Eustace 
came closer—the lion did not move. The once- 
injured paw was slightly extended. 

Eustace was in the grip of exaltation. He was at 
peace with the world in general, and in particular 
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with this lion. He was grateful to the paw which 
had enabled him to do the beast a favor. He dropped 
to one knee beside the animal and rested his hand 
affectionately on that paw. 

And then the lion remembered! 

The great body quivered, the jaws opened slowly, 
the muscles gathered for a spring. A roar shook 
the arena! 

Mr. Eustace Gribble of Chicago took the hint. 
It required no unusual powers of perception to un- 
derstand that the lion was exceedingly peeved and 
that his anger was directed against Eustace in- 
dividually. 

Fortunately Eustace’s sword tripped him as he 
leaped away and the strangely active lion passed 
over the sprawling body. Mr. Gribble uttered a 
shriek of terror, scrambled to his feet and started 
traveling, the lion in earnest if rheumatic pursuit. 

Now the spectators were on their feet, shrieking 
hysterically. Two women fainted. Orifice Latimer 
was held spellbound and the director was leaping up 
and down in a delirium of excitement and joy. 

The cameraman cranked earnestly, swinging his 
machine this way and that to catch the mad, ecstatic 
chase around the tiny arena. Eustace’s mail-clad 
legs were working like pistons, his feet kicking up 
puffs of sawdust as he smashed record after record. 

The lion kept coming. His jaws were wide and 
dripping. His roars were of terrific volume. Eustace 
wanted to scream, but breath was too scarce just at 
that particular moment. His brain was in a turmoil 
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—nothing which he owned was operating save his 
legs, his lungs and the instinct of self-preservation. 

Around and around they whirled. And then, with 
a wild shriek, Eustace did the impossible. With a 
single leap he negotiated the arena wall. The lion 
tried valiantly—and missed. But Eustace did not 
know that the animal had failed. 

Up the aisle he fled, his face white with fear. 
Over his shoulder he flung a parting word: 

“Call him off, Cesar—call him off. I resigns 
from your old company 4 

He disappeared in a cloud of dust. The keeper 
sauntered into the arena and led the exhausted and 
docile lion away. J. Cesar Clump turned to his 
chief. 

“Well,” he remarked, ‘‘I guess Mistuh Gribble is 
just about passin’ Nashville by now.” 

The crowd dispersed, jabbering excitedly. It had 
been a red-letter day. J. Cesar Clump was enthus- 
ing vociferously over the comedy possibilities of the 
scene just filmed—‘‘Best li’l’ ol’ scene we ever has 
shot.” 

Some one joined the director and president. It 
was a little man, immaculately clad. J. Cesar Clump 
slapped him enthusiastically on the back. 

‘Florian Slappey,” he applauded, ‘‘you shuah has 
done what you promised!” 

“Ain’t it the truth?” grinned Florian. ‘But fo’ 
a minute or two I thought maybe something had 
went wrong.” 
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President Latimer dropped an affectionate hand 
on Florian’s shoulder. ‘‘ ’Splain to us how you done 
it, Brother Slappey. Fust off, how you got Eustace 
to try it, an’ secon’-—what happened to that lion all 
of a sudden.” 

Florian explained graphically about Androcles 
and the lion, and then about Eustace’s visit to the 
lion’s cage for the purpose of extracting the thorn 
which the keeper had inserted. They listened raptly. 

“But,” questioned Orifice R. Latimer when 
Florian had finished, ‘wasn’t you takin’ a terrible 
chance ?”’ 

“How come?” 

“S’pose this lion had been just like that other one 
—an’ s’pose he had really got grateful to Eustace 
fo’ takin’ out that thorn?” 

A broad, beatific grin settled upon the face of Mr. 
Florian Slappey. 

“Not a chance. You see that thorn which the 
keeper put in the lion’s foot an’ which Eustace 
yanked out wasn’t no thorn at all.” 

“Not a thorn?” Latimer was dazed. ‘‘What 
was it?” 

“That,” explained Mr. Florian Slappey trium- 
phantly—‘“‘was a fish hook!” 


Family Paper: If not convenient to move household 
furniture outdoors to clean, place a damp cloth over the 
piece of furniture and then beat it. 

We tried this and the wife made us come back. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Father’s Day in the Office 


Employer (to stenographer): What are Mr. 
Firp’s initials? 

Stenographer: C. L. F.,—Jr. 

Employer: I don’t want Junior’s initials—I 
want Senior’s. 

Stenographer: I don’t know his.—Life. 


Junior had been permitted to accompany his 
father to the office for the first time. As he left the 
maternal doorstep his mother said, ‘‘Now, Junior, 
you watch daddy, and try to do things the way he 
does; then when you grow up you will be a nice good 
man like he is.” 

That night Junior strode up to his little trundle 
bed with a new determination. As he kneeled down 
at his mother’s feet for the evening prayer, he piped 
up, ‘“Take dictation. Dear Lord, God bless mama, 
God bless papa, God bless the cook, and Damn it, 
God, if we don’t get some action on this, I'll sue 
you.” 

—California Pelican. 


He took her hand in his and gazed proudly at the 
engagement ring he had placed on her fair finger 
only three days before. 

“Did your friends admire it?” he inquired ten- 
derly. ; 

‘They did more than that,” she replied coldly. 
“Two of them recognized it.”—Earth Mover. 
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Flapper’s National Anthem 


“Sing a song of sexsense, hip-pocket full of rye.” 
—Kentucky Cardinal. 


An American in dear old London was bragging 
about his automobile. He ended his eulogy by de- 
claring: 

“Tt runs so smoothly that you can’t feel it, so 
quietly you can’t hear it, has such perfect ignition 
you can’t smell it, and as for speed—boy, you can’t 
see it.” 

“But, my word, old dear,” interrupted the Briton, 
anxiously, “how do you know the bally thing is 
there?’ —Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


They were making a drive to raise funds for an 
addition to the African Baptist Church. Two col- 
ored sisters called on old Uncle Berry, an aged ne- 
gro, who lived on the outskirts of the village, and 
explained the purpose of their visit and asked the 
aged darkey to give something toward the cause. 

““Lawsy, sisters, I sho would like to help you-all 
along,” he said, “‘but I just ain’t got it. Why, I has 
the hardest time to keep paying a little something 
on what I already owe round here.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, “you know you 
owe the Lord something, too.” 

“Yes, dat’s right, sister,” said the old man, “but 
he ain’t pushing me like my other Creditors is.” 

—Literary Digest. 
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The Right Answer 
“Should wives be paid wages?” asks a writer ina 
recent article in a magazine. 
“Certainly!” says a married man of our acquain- 
tance. ‘What do you think I send my wife out to 
work for?’—Judge. 


She: Why did they stop that man from running 
with the ball? 

He: They did not want him to make a goal. 

She: But I thought the object of the game was 
to make goals. 

He: Yes, but he was running toward the wrong 
goal. He is on the other side. 

She: Well, I can’t see why they have to knock 
him down to tell him about it, everybody makes mis- 
takes. —California Pelican. 


A country school board was Visiting a school, and 
the principal was putting his pupils through their 
paces. 

“Who signed Magna Charta, Robert?” he asked, 
turning to one boy. 

‘‘Please, sir, ’twasn’t me,” whimpered the young- 
ster. 

The teacher, in disgust, told him to take his seat; 
but an old tobacco-chewing countryman on the board 
was not satisfied; so, after a well-directed aim at the 
cuspidor, he said: “Call that boy back. I don’t like 
his manner. I believe he did do it.” 

—Literary Digest. 
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Evolution Sidelights* 


Showing Nature’s Way of Taking Care of 
Her Young 


By Ropert BENCHLEY 
From Life 


NE of the most fascinating chapters in the 
story of Evolution is that in which we see 
animals of a certain type change, through 

the.ages, into animals of quite a different type, 
through-a~-process’0f the*survival-of-the-fittest-and 
-adaptation.to~-environment. These—are—pretty—big 
words, [am afraid; but before -weare’through’ you 
will see.what they.mean,-or-you-wtt-take-a.sock-on 
the-nese. 

Thus we learn that our present-day sheep, from 
whose warm blanket our silk socks are made, was 
once, in the early, early days of the earth, a member 
of the hermit-crab family. It was during the 
Paleozoic Age, before the great glaciers had swept 
down over the land leaving their trail of empty ting 
and old shoes, -everbefore-the*waters~had’ receded 
from.the..earth: So you can see how long ago it 
was! Just years and years. 

Well, anyway, the hermit-crab of the Paleozoic 
Era lived in the slime and sulked. He didn’t like 
being a hermit-crab. He didn’t see any future in it. 
And, as the sun beat down on the earth, and the 


*Reprinted through the courtesy of Ribert Benchley. 
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waters gradually receded, the crab was left high and 
dry on the beach and 1e-ehi 
forts-on-him:..-Lhis-get-him-pretty~sere. 

Now, as the centuries went by and the sun con- 
tinued to beat down on the earth, the color of the 
mud changed from reddish brown to a dirty gray. 
Formerly the crabs who were reddish brown had 
been more or less hidden in the reddish-brown mud, 
but now they stood out like a rainy Thursday, and it 
was the dirty-gray crabs who were protected fromr 
the-onslaughts-of-the-hordes-of-crab-devouring-mean-~ 
tes-which-came-downfrom=the-mountains. Gradu- 
ally the red crabs became extinct, and the gray crabs, 
through their protective coloring survived. The red 
grabs that you see to-day are a new batch, and any- 
way, don’t ask questions. 


The next step was ages and ages later, when the 
crab, in order to get food, began to stretch himelf 
out to get to the grass which grew up along the edge 
of the beach. He also wanted to take a crack at 
this running business he had heard so much about. 
So, in another hundred million years, or at any rate, 
a good long time, these crabs had developed teeth 
with which to pull up grass-and chew it, and four 
legs on which to run. By this time it was late in 
April. 

We finally see these four-legged, herbivorous 
crabs who had managed to survive the rigors of the 
seasons, running, as sheep will, farther and farther 
north, where the weather grew colder and colder. 
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This made it necessary for them to develop some 
protective covering, and those lucky crabs who were 
able to work themselves up into a sort of wool were 
the ones ones who stood the climate. ‘The~others~ 
froze-to~death-and-became iers’ ents. 
And that is how Nature took care of the hermit- 
«_crab-and_turned_him i into_a_sheep...... 
eyes to-day, only quicker. Nature has endowed cer- 
tain animals with the power to change color at a 
second’s notice, and thus elude pursuers. Of course, 
a simpler way for such animals would be to stay in 
the house all of the time and make faces out of the 
window at their enemies, but some of them, like the 
horse, simply have to go out-of-doors occasionally 
on business, and it is then that their ability to change 
coloring comes in so handy. 


Having taken the horse as an example, we may as 
well continue. Professor Rossing, in his book, 
‘““Animal, Vegetable or Mineral?” reports a case of 
a man who was chasing a bay mare to try to make 
her eat her breakfast. He had chased her all 
around the yard, both of them laughing so hard they 
could scarcely run. Suddenly, the mare, deciding 
that there had been enough of this foolishness, drew 
up alongside a red-brick silo, and ducking her head 
slightly, changed coloring in an instant, taking on 
exactly the shade and markings of the brick surface. 
Her pursuer was dumfounded, thinking that the 
mare had disappeared into thin air. As he drew 
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near to the silo, to examine what he felt sure must 
be a trap-door in the side, the mare romped away 
again, startling him so that he dropped the feed 
bag, and the chase was over. The mare, with Na- 
ture’s aid, had won. How many of us can say the 
same? 


“Scoffers! Unbelieving dullards!. I tell you with the 
utmost sincerity that I have pierced the hideous shroud of 
Death: that I bring you salvation from a fear older than 
man: that I have resolved an enigma as incomprehensible as 
life itself—and you stand there grinning at me! Cannot 
your narrow minds conceive the thought that I have a per- 
ception that is totally lacking in yourselves? 

“Doubters! Enter this room with me: sit silent: and be 
awed while Julius Cesar upsets a table, and Cleopatra 
whistles through her teeth!” —The New Yorker. 


Mother had to leave little sister and the new baby in 
charge of big sister for the first time. 

Baby was crying lustily. 

Big Sister: Oh, dear, why doesn’t she stop crying? I 
don’t know what to do with her. 

Little Sister: Why? Didn’t the directions come with 
her ?—Literary Digest. 


Pedestrian: Your car knocked me down and I shall sue 
you for damages. Can you give me an advance on account? 
—Boston Transcript. 
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To Wine 
By Harry Kemp 


Despite the frowning Puritan 
You are life’s smile: 
Through you I’ve oft rejoined my youth 
A little while! 
—Life. 


An Australian barrister tells of a black fellow 
charged in a country town with stealing. His solici- 
tor decided to put him in the box to give evidence on 
his own behalf. The magistrate, being doubtful if 
he understood the nature of an oath, undertook to 
examine him on the point. 

Jacky,” he said, ‘‘you know what will happen to 
you if you tell a lie?” 

“My oath, boss,” replied Jacky, ‘“‘me go down be- 
low—burn long time.” 

“Quite right,” replied the magistrate. ‘And now 
you know what will happen if you tell the truth?” 

“Yes, boss. We lose ’em case.” 

—Literary Digest. 

No recent visitor in New York has attracted as 
much attcntion as Michael Arlen. Among the celeb- 
rities he met was Miss Edna Ferber, the novelist. 
Because he was wearing a carnation, Miss Ferber— 
who likes to ‘“‘take down”’ visiting celebrities—re- 
marked to him: “‘You look almost like a woman.” 

“So do you,” came back the author of “These 
Charming People.” —New York Evening World. 
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The Liberators 


Among our literary scenes, 
Saddest this sight to me: 
The graves of little magazines 
That died to make verse free. 
—Keith Preston, in Chicago News. 


A wan looking cockney entered the canine empor- 
ium and approached the dealer. 

“FIi wants a dog about so ‘igh an’ so long,” he 
began. 

‘‘What kind?” queried the dog dealer. 

“Hit’s a kind of grey’ound,”’ responded the cock- 
ney. 

“Quite so.” 

‘An’ yet it ain’t a grey’ound,” continued the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘becos ’is tyle is shorter nor any o’ these ’ere 
grey ounds.”’ 

“T see, continue.” 

‘‘An’ ’is nose is shorter.” 

Well?” queried the dealer. 

‘An’ ’e ain’t so slim about the body.” 

The dealer by this time had turned away. 

“But still, "e’s a kind of grey’ound,” continued the 
cockney. ‘Do you keep sich dogs?” 

“No, we don’ t,’ came back the short reply, ‘‘we 
drowns ’em.’ 


see Tech. Voodoo. 


A Scotchman gave a waiter atip. The horse lost. 
—Columbia Jester. 
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I’d Like to Know Why—* 


A List of Just a Few of the-as-Y et-Insoluble 
Mysteries of the World 


Worps, Pitot, PicrurEs AND Music By 
RuBE GOLDBERG 


From Vanity Fair 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Goldberg, the profound and philosophi- 
cal author of this plaint, is best known in America as a 
cartoonist, but the fact remains that in Russia, Germany 
and Scandinavia, he is better known as a pundit and prag- 
matist. In this article he considers some of the major mys- 
teries of life, the hidden secrets, the insoluble problems that 
have long challenged the tortured mind of man. 


IKE most worldly mites who are tossed uncere- 

L, moniously upon this earth and left alone to 

find out what it is all about, I must admit that 

I go to bed at night sorely troubled with certain 
problems that vex and harass mankind. 

I do not mean to say that insomnia, in my particu- 
lar case has been aggravated by any concern over 
Gandhi and the political situation in India or the 
economic complications of the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment. The astronomic phases of Myra and the 
recent total eclipse of the sun do not trouble my 
peace of mind. The Muscle Shoals affair does not 
interfere with the normal workings of my digestive 


*Qopyright by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., 1925. 
Reprinted through the courtesy of Vanity Fair. 
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organs nor does the constitutional amendment that 
tends to destroy the spirit of self-determination 
affect me in the least. 

I know where to get it. 


Worse and graver things than these are gradually 
undermining my self-control. I have tried for many 
years to acquire a nonchalant and silent acquiescence 
to certain problems that confront this world; prob- 
lems that are weird and insoluble. But all in vain. 
I must at last burst into print in the hope that the 
voicing of my perplexity will give me a much-needed 
night’s sleep. I realize that the things I’d like to 
know can never be satisfactorily explained, but I 
must propound my questions—or burst. 

In the first place, I’d like to know why acrobatic 
dancers wear a perpetual grin. I will not try to 
fathom the lowest depths of this subject and ask why 
there are such things as acrobatic dancers at all. 
That would open a line of discussion that would be 
ruinous—perhaps fatal. 

But, granting that acrobatic dancers are a legiti- 
mate form of animal life, what have they got to be 
happy about? Why do they continually flaunt their 
simulated joy in the faces of so many thousands of 
tired business men? I have seen a bulbous-muscled 
gentleman, clad in nothing but a coat of gold paint 
and a Mills Hotel towel, strain every muscle in his 
gold-plated anatomy to clutch the fourteenth verte- 
bra of a young lady’s spinal column and hold her at 
arm’s length above his head, while she, poor thing, 
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wrapped her left ankle about her neck and assumed 
all the pictorial agony of a pretzel. As the gilded 
male satyr beneath her painfully picked his way 
about the stage, in a gasping attempt to appear care- 
less of his one-hundred-and-fifty-two-pound burden, 
the lady, with the satyr’s fist digging a hole in her 
ribs the size of a cup on the putting green, continued 
to beam sweetly over the footlights, while her afore- 
said male consort, with his bones cracking rhythmic- 
ally to the beat of the drum, fixed a permanent grin 
on all those present that seemed to say, “‘Isn’t this 
all just too darling for anything!” 

And these whirling contortionists are so invar- 
iably consistent. “They even grin when they are up- 
side-down and they remain that way most of the 
time. What sort of people can be happy upside- 
down, I ask you candidly? It is all a little beyond 
me. 

How much more entertaining, as well as truthful, 
it would be if these exponents of elastic gymnastics 
would yell, ‘““Ouch!’’, or “I can’t stand this a minute 
longer!”’, as they twisted themselves into sailor’s 
knots and radio loops. As the gold-tinted gentle- 
man whirled the equally gold-tinted lady about his 
head in the last mad spasm of physical torment, 
would it not be a fitting’ dramatic climax for her to 
groan, while the blood rushed madly into her poor 
battered head, and utter the words, ‘Bernie, I’m — 
- dying, I’m dying!” 
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I’d like to know why these people always grin in 
the height of their agony. But I don’t think I'll 
ever find out. 

Another thing that engulfs my thinking apparatus 
in a nebulous film of bewilderment is the fact that 
radio announcers ply their vocal pursuits in such 
sepulchral, sorrow-laden accents that one would 
think they were entering upon a mission of death. 
Why do these knights of the microphone breathe so 
doleful a message through the air and in the tones 
of a revivalist recalling his flock from the path of 
sin? 

I have heard one of these radio gentlemen an- 
nounce; ‘‘We shall now hear, ‘He socked his dear 
old mother on the nose’, sung by the National 
Toothpick Company’s Radio Rowdies — Station 
F.L.O.P.” with all the lugubrious solemnity of a 
judge sentencing a murderer to the chair. I have 
heard a broadcasting yeoman tell the poor listeners- 
in “‘out there in the air” that the next number on the 
program would be “‘a little ten-minute talk on the 
subject ‘Will it ever be profitable to make false 
teeth for cows?’, by Hammulunkus J. Drainpipe, 
the eminent nutologist of Manhattan Transfer, New 
Jersey,” in a manner befitting a great Shakespearean 
actor attacking Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


Why did he not add, “Folks, this is going to be a 
scream. You'll split your sides laughing at it. The 
professor is terrible! Don’t miss it. Ha ha!’’? 
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The moribund tones of the broadcaster’s voice are 
utterly out of keeping with the screamingly incon- 
gruous words it is required to convey. Just as the 
grinning acrobatic dancer has every reason in the 
world to be despondent, so has the sorrowful radio 
master of ceremonies every reason to look upon life 
as one long succession of laughs. There is a riot of 
humor seething furiously all about him. He has the 
added pleasure of meeting face to face the striped- 
collared jazz mongrels and jardiniére-browed pro- 
fessors who scatter their laughable bellowings to 
the remotest heights of the ether. He actually sees 
them. And still he is sad! I'd like to know why— 
but what’s the use? The great brains of the world 
have not yet reached a stage of development sufhi- 
ciently advanced to cope with these unfathomable 
enigmas. 

Another phenomenon that has been incomprehen- 
sible to me for thousands of years is that folks don’t 
ever move up forward in a subway or street car. 

I can understand the selfishness of human nature. 
I can see how a poor little amoeba who has to strain 
every fibre of his pink-suspendered back to earn 
tootsie rolls for his offspring, can have very little 
time to think of the well-being of his millions of 
struggling contemporaries. But what puts a short 
circuit in my reasoning magneto is that the little pink 
gazabo has such a bad memory. 
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Tue TasLes TURNED 

While he is in the reeking mass of boobs trying 
to reach the threshold of the car, he shouts, ““Move 
up, you son of a dish-washer!” and ° ‘Hey, you, there, 
a little pep, a little pep!” and “Keep going, you pie- 
faced bologna or I’ll knock you for a row of busted 
ash cans!” or ‘Have a heart, you’re not the only 
person on earth!” 

But just ten seconds later he steps into the other 
Boob’s shoes just beyond the entrance door and 
immediately forgets that there are dozens of un- 
fortunate nuts in his previous condition of servitude 
right directly in back of him at the door. 

Yes, I’d like to know why it never occurs to the 
poor simp that, after he gets past the door and 
stands like some malignant obstruction in the pipe 
of human progress, his own brothers in sorrow are 
still behind him hurling the same epithets at him 
which he himself used only ten seconds before. And 
the center of the car is as barren as an ear-muff em- 
porium in Palm Beach. I’ve made an exhaustive 
study of this subject, but there’s no answer to it. 

And here is another atavistic curse that some 
facetious ancestor has handed down to us from an 
age of soft-brained priggishness—the little paper 
coronets they put on the ends of lamb chops. 

Why do they adorn the innocent lamb chop with 
this royal headgear? Why not put a brown derby 
on a head of lettuce or a boudoir cap on a baked 
potato? Why single out the plebeian lamb chop and 
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clothe it with the regalia of snobbishness so that it 
can look with scorn upon its less fortunate sisters, 
the veal cutlet and the brisket of beef? 

Where is the democracy our forefathers gave us 
as a sacred heritage a hundred and fifty years ago? 
I'd like to know—and so would all the slighted rela- 
tives of the lamb chop. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


And Id also like to know: 

Why they keep on manufacturing pocket cigar- 
lighters that don’t work? 

Why a man who made millions of dollars in 
clothes-pins is supposed to know anything else? 

Why dentists litter their ante-rooms with ancient 
and obscure magazines? 

Why actors pronounce “been” “‘bean’’? 

Why society women get nervous breakdowns and 
washerwomen don’t? 

Why the boy in the men’s room brushes you off 
when you’re not dusty? 

Why some men wear whiskers? 

Why great musicians never learn how to eat 
soup? 

Why shoe laces always break at the wrong time 
and in the wrong place? 

Why, when you phone to the butcher, about the 
meat, he says, “It’s on the way,” when it hasn’t even 
left the shop? 

Why some scientist hasn’t invented collapsible 
knees so that a man can enjoy himself at the theatre? 
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Why a waiter stays away so long, and where he 
goes to? 

And, finally, and funniest of all: Why do they call 
it ‘Prohibition ?” 

Don’t take these questions too seriously. I only 
ask them in a spirit of childish curiosity. Just pat 
me on the shoulder and say, ‘“‘Now, run along like 
a good little boy and don’t bother Mother,” and I 
shall be perfectly willing to let it go at that. 


It was a dear old lady’s first ride in a taxi, and she watched 
with growing alarm the driver continually putting his hand 
outside the car as a signal to the following traffic. At last 
she became angry. 

“Young man,” she said, “you look after that car of yours, 
and watch where you are going. I'll tell you when it starts 
raining.’—Literary Digest. 


Mrs. Newrich: I want to buy a piece of music for my 
little girl who is learning to play the piano. 

Clerk: Yes, madam. Here is “Twilight” for twenty-five 
cents. How would that suit? 

Mrs. Newrich: Oh, she’s farther along than that. Why, 
last week she played a piece that costs fifty cents. Haven’t 
you got something for about a dollar?—Literary Digest. 


Host: This is pre-war whiskey, you know. 
Discriminating Guest: Good heavens, you don’t mean to 
say there’s going to be another war ?—Literary Digest. 
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The telephone girl in a New York hotel answered 
a queer call over the house exchange the other morn- 
ing about eleven o’clock. When she “plugged in,” 
a man’s voice said: “Hello. Is that the So-and-So 
hotel ?”’ 

“Why, no,” answered the girl, ‘“‘this is the Such- 
and-Such hotel.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the man. “Just woke up and 
didn’t know where I was.” —Pittsburgh Sun. 


An Englishman and an Irishman lived in a coast 
town, and both owned boats. One day the English- 
man decided to christen his, and on the stern 
. painted: “Henry the Eighth.” 

‘An’ wot the divvle will I name mine?” mused the 
Irishman. Rejecting the suggestion of the others 
that he call his ‘“George the Fifth,” he became sud- 
denly inspired, got out brush and paint and inscribed 
the legend: 

“March th’ Seventeenth.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Seeing his mother nod pleasantly to the minister 
who went by, Archie inquired, ‘Who’s that, 
mamma?” 

“That’s the man who married me, dear,” she re- 
plied. 

“Then if that’s the man who married you,” said 
_ Archie, “‘what’s pa doing at our house ?”’ 

—Boston Transcript. 
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‘“‘The American Sellsman is typically of an energy 
which is to admire in the warmth of the tropics. Of 
a youthfulness generally he breathes lively and walks 
springly, searching his customer loyally for the firm 
his. Yet under the breast of the American sells- 
man beats the heart warmness, therefore let us give 
greeting smiles with two hands open to him, cry- 
ing ‘welcome to Brazil, Mister.’ ”’—From “English 
for the Mass,” a booklet published at Para. 


A little girl returned home to her parents after . 
taking her musical examination. ‘They asked her 
how she had got on. 

‘Very well, I think,” she answered. 

“What was the examiner like?” 

‘Quite a nice man—and so religious.” 

“Religious! How could you tell?” 

“In the middle of one of my pieces he put his head 
in his hands and said, very reverently, ‘My God! 
My God!”—Literary Digest. : 


Salesman (at motor show): This is the type of 
car that pays for itself, sir.” 
Prospective Buyer: Well, as soon as it has done 
that you can have it delivered at my garage. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Generous Old Lady (using pay-station telephone 
for the first time): As you’ve been so nice and at- 
tentive, my dear, I’m putting an extra nickel in the 
box for yourself—Boston Transcript. 
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The Greener Hat* 


By CHRISTOPHER WaARD 


From Foolish Fiction 


Fe CRISTAL PALACE 


SHALL call this novel The Greener Hat, be- 
| cause itis a good title. Yes, that is a most good 

title. Also it was the first thing about her that 
I saw in a second-story window above a mean lane 
in a place called Shepherd’s Market, by the grace 
of God. There are many greens, the long green, 
the village green, turnip-greens, spinach. It was 
none of these for it was pour le sport, that hat. And 
it was of a putting-green. Oh, it was a most pour le 
sport hat, most putting-green. 

It was late, after midnight, when this tale begins. 
I had been to a party and it was as one encompassed 
with devils, elephants and snakes of various hue 
that I found myself back in my flat, flat on my back. 
Oh, that was a most salubrious party! 

Now hardly had my boots touched the pillow, 
when the bell rang. And, as it clanged, I wondered 
who it could be. Could it, I wondered, be the Prince 
of Wales, Gilbert Chesterton, the Akhoond of Swat, 
or a policeman? It seemed impossible to go to the 
windows, thousands of windows. That shabby little 
room had become a Crystal Palace. One could not 


*Copyright by Henry Holt & Co., 192 
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choose among all those windows. So it seemed im- 
possible to go to the window. 

But I thought and thought, oh, so intensely I 
thought, and then of a sudden I knew there was 
only one window, but that was never still a moment. 
It danced, it went around and around most fast. 
That was a rapid window. I could never hope to 
catch it. That was a speed-window. 

Then my eyes began to follow, revolving syn- 
chronously, and I saw it, that green hat. And there 
were small red elephants dancing a small red formal 
dance upon the brim of that hat. But also I saw 
the face under it. That was a small face, no larger 
than a small size in ladies’ faces. And her hair was 
tiger-tawny and it danced a tiger-tawny formal dance 
on her cheeks. And her eyes were black, blazing 
black, like two platefuls of that black-bean soup in 
the early afternoon of the second Tuesday after 
Quinquagesima. 

She smiled at me faintly, as she rested her chin 
on the window-sill. For that was a most tall lady, 
not too tall, but just tall enough to rest her chin on 
the sill of that second-story window of that grubby 
little house in that mean lane in that place called 
Shepherd’s Market, by the grace of God. 


Il. POUR LE SPORT 


“Trish,” she said. “Irish Storm. That’s my name. 
Vaguely.”’ 
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“Yes, of course, vaguely,” I said. ‘““Most vaguely. 
Irish? That ’counts for Green Hat.” 

She looked at me thoughtfully. “I want a word 
in six letters,” she whispered. ‘‘Next to the last let- 
ter ise. Meaning futile.” 

“Machen,” I suggested. 

“Yes.” Her cool sensible eyes narrowed. “Or 
Huxley. Why not? These writers. Just because 
they have the technic of the pen, they are the sooth- 
sayers, the truthtellers! What nonsense! Suppose 
one paints divinely or sings like an angel, what then? 
Do we expect from him a philosophy of life? But 
give a writer style, let him have a faultless how and 
we acclaim a priceless what.” 

She closed her eyes. Her slightly husky voice 
came dimly. ‘Because it is beautifully said, it must 
be truth. But it is mostly piffle, mostly beautiful 
pifle. These writers.” Her voice trailed to a lovely 
murmur. 

Suddenly she stared round-eyed over my shoulder. 
“There is Hergesheimer,” she said in a strong clear 
voice, a most surprising voice. I jumped backwards. 
My nerves were not good. “Where?” said I. For 
I was frightened, that’s what I was, frightened, but 
could see no intruder. ‘‘Where is it?” I asked trem- 
bling. ‘‘What is it?” 

“Nowhere. Nothing,’ she said dimly, closing her 
eyes. ‘But haven’t you noticed that when people 
discuss authors some one always says, There is 
Hergesheimer. That’s all they say. Never any 
‘more. Just, There is Hergesheimer. I don’t know 
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why they say it, nor what it means. No one follows 
it up. It seems to be the last word.” 

She roused herself. ‘‘Come with me,’ 
gravely. For that was a most grave lady. 

““Whaff—what for?” said I with some effort. 

“Pour le sport,” said she. 

“Whizzer—whither go we, lady?” said I care- 
fully. 

‘“‘We go into the country. We go into a darkness, 
a most dark darkness. We go a deux, for that is 
my way.” 

“All r-i-t-e, lady,”’ said I most meticulously. 

There stood a long gray car, gallant and suave, 
in the lowly silence of the Shepherd’s Market night, 
by the grace of God. That was a brave seeming car, 
with a great gray bonnet with a silver stork upon it. 

We were in that swift motor car. The stork 
screamed as she released the clutch and we bounded 
forward. 

“Oh, the old gray bonnet, with the silver stork 
upon it. And we'll hitch old Dobbin to the sha-a-y,” 
I sang as she shifted to high. ‘Swift as an arrow, 
through streets broad and narrow, she drove the 
wheelbarrow, toodle-la-a-y!” I flung the words to 
the night winds with abandon. Most jocundly I 
sang, for that had been a most salubrious party. 

‘‘Don’t,” she said gravely. “It’s bad luck to sing 
like that.” 

“All ri-i-te, lady. What kind of wheelbarrow’s 


zis?” 


’ 


she said 
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‘““Hispano-Snoozer,” she tossed the words over 
her shoulder. 

“It is a snoozer, indeed,” said I earnestly. ‘It is 
a most fast snoozer.”’ 

“Can do ninety,” said the lips of the dancing hair. 

“Proceed,” said I. ‘Proceed. God is good to 
the Irish.” 

Maybe we hit a policeman, tossing him hundreds 
of miles, and the stork screamed, towns away, be- 
fore he fell. Maybe a cow stared at us thoughtfully 
and then there was no cow, but only mince-meat. 
Maybe not. I cannot say. 

“Can do hundred and five. Must hurry. Off to 
Rio Janeiro to-morrow, Napier Harpoon and I.” 

I thought of Napier Harpoon and of Venice, his 
wife; dark, handsome, shy Napier and Venice, his 
wife; that Venice. On her lion’s cub head a tumult 
of short dusty-gold hair; on her lion’s cub face a 
tumultitude of broad dusty-gold freckles. Salute 
to Venice! 

“So?” said I. ‘You and Napier going to Rio 
Jareen—Jareen—Janeiro. Well, well! You are 
most fast lady. Remind me of old friend in Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Forrester. She was most loose lady. 
You're fast and loose lady. But what’s hurry. Be 
in Rio Ja—Janeiro in a few minutes with me instead 
of Napier and that'll never do. J’m not married.” 

“That’s not why I choose Napier. I choose him 
because he’ll go. You wouldn’t. That’s my stan- 
dard of choice.” 

“But where we going, you and [?” 
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“To Napier’s father’s house to get him.” We 
turned. The stork flew up the curving avenue of 
tall trees. The stork flew up the curving avenue of 
Sutton Marle. The stork flew up the curving avenue 
of Napier’s father’s house. The stork flew—oh, 
shut up! 


III. ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 


They were all in the drawing-room; Sir Maurice 
Harpoon, Hilarious Townshend, Sir Guy de Trav- 
esty, Napier and Venice. They knew our errand, 
but Sir Maurice received us graciously. 

“Good of you to come,” he said. “I say! My 
word! Don’t you know.” 

Ah, that was England! England was in the room: 
You can’t beat England. England was fighting for 
its own. 

Then Guy de Travesty that slender giant with the 
cold, oh, so cold, eyes, the quiet, oh, so quiet, voice, 
the long, oh, so long, legs and Hilarious Townshend, 
that old Hilarious, last of his line, oh, thank God— 
those ‘Townshends, the very essence of England; said 
Guy, ‘Oh, really, you know. You can’t, you know, 
you and Napier. It isn’t done just this way. Oh, 
no, it jolly well isn’t done quite like this. Channel 
boat, Dover to Calais, Riviera, Monte Carlo, yes, 
quite so. Quite all right, you know. But Rio Jane- 
iro, oh, no. Against the rules. Deuced bad form, 
un-English, what?” And Hilarious, ‘‘Hm,” he said. 
“Hm,” said that Hilarious. 
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She was faced by these warrors of conduct. Eng- 
land, her England, this England, that England, the 
other England turned against her. But the face of 
Irish was very stern. That was a most stern Irish. 

“Maurice,” she said. “‘And you, Guy and Hilari- 
ous. I despise England. I despise you. You're a 
stupid lot. You stay home in this dull England, 
with your own dull wives, when there are other 
women like me and all the beautiful world to wan- 
der in. To you this seems a worthy thing, this stay- 
ing home. To me it is an absurdity. There is a 
better thing, a nobler thing, a more beautiful thing 
than marriage, than fidelity, than honor. And that 
better, nobler, more beautiful thing is freedom— 
freedom from all restraints, all principles, all fideli- 
ties. And so we go, Napier and I, and may God for- 
give you for our sins, for we never can.” 

With one darting stride apiece, they were beside 
her. Guy de Travesty, that fair slender giant, kissed 
her on one cheek. Hilarious, the last of the Towns- 
hends, kissed her on the other. Maurice raised his 
hands in paternal blessing. 

“Played, madam, played indeed!” they said. 
“Take him! Britannia waives the rules. You've 
won. We’re proud of you. God save the King! 
Beaver! !”’ 

Ah, that was England. England was that. 

And Venice, boy Venice, wife of that Napier, 
Venice was in high looks that night, Venice was all 
- of a glitter. ‘‘Darling, darling, darling,” said 
Venice. ‘Take him! I’m through. Your turn 
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now, old bean. I’m glad, so glad, so glad. Darling, 
darling, darling.” That was a most grateful Venice. 

Irish took him by the hand and led him forth. 
The silence was shattered by the roar of the motor. 
We stared out into the garden at its rear red light. 
Then it swerved, turned; its great headlights glared 
upon us, tongues of fire, and upon the giant trunk of 
an ancient oak, straight in its path. The stork 
screamed. There was a tearing crash. 

And now I do sincerely thank my stars that this 
is a novel I have set my hand to and no faithful 
chronicle of events, for queer things may happen in 
a novel, which are desperately alien from the possi- 
bilities of life. For now I tell you that, as the car 
struck the tree, there flew from it a body of a man 
and it was that Napier. Alive, unhurt he winged 
his way in a vast parabola, through the open window 
to the feet of Venice. Alive he was, unhurt, though 
rumpled, oh, so rumpled. That was a most rumpled 
Napier. 

And Irish, that Irish—‘‘You never can tell, when 
a woman drives,’ said Guy de Travesty, hoarsely. 
“Righto,” whispered Maurice, and Hilarious said, 
“Fim.” “‘Hm,” said Hilarious. 

But Venice, that Venice, screamed, “‘I lent her a 
perfectly good husband. She had him three minutes. 
And now look at the darned thing!” 


Oo 


Carpenter: Didn’t I tell you to notice when the glue 
boiled over? 


Assistant: I did. It was a quarter past ten—Judge. 
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From the College Papers* 


“Does your new Chinese cook speak good Eng- 
lish ?” 
“‘No, he speaks broken china.” 
—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 


Chief of Police: What! You mean to say this 
fellow choked a woman to death in a well-lighted 
cabaret in front of over a hundred and fifty people? 
Didn’t anybody interfere? 

Cop: No, cap, everybody thought they were 
dancing.” —Frivol. 


Stude: I wish I had been boarding here about 
two weeks ago. 

Boarding House Mistress: Why, you flatter my 
establishment ! 

Stude: Don’t think it! I just thought that maybe 


this bread would have been in its infancy then. 
—lowa Frivol. 


‘“What were you in the war?” he asked. 
“A private,” the old soldier answered. 
And Diogenes blew out his lamp and went home. 
—Washington Dirge. 
~ *Material from college magazines appears by courtesy of Oollege Humor. 
Reproduction forbidden. 
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Soph: But I don’t think I deserve an absolute 
Zer0, 


Prof: Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark that 
I am allowed to give. 
—Weashington Cougar’s Paw. 


We take great pleasure in introducing Pat and 
Mike, the original gaels of laughter. 


—W ashington Dirge. 


Bill: I hear that Mary’s a Quaker. 
Jack: Well, I'll say she was a pretty good Friend 
last night.—Penn State Froth. 


Chi O.:—The ancient Greeks often committed 
suicide. 

G. G.: Them was the days. You can only do it 
once now.—Washington Dirge. 


Reporter: What shall I say about the two per- 
oxide blondes who made such a fuss at the game? 

Editor: Why, just say the bleachers went wild. 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


An ancient car chugged painfully up to the gate of 
the races. The gate keeper demanding the unusual 
fee for automobiles called: 

‘A dollar for the car.” 

‘The owner looked up with a pathetic smile of re- 
lief and said, ‘‘Sold.’’—Bison. 
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Jim: I read in the papers that twelve people 
were killed down in Mexico City yesterday. 
Tim: Yeah? Who was elected? 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


Art: What’s all the noise down there? 
Dart: Fella turned a corner! 
“Well?” 
“There wasn’t any corner.” 
—Penn Punch Bowl. 


“Liza, you remind me fo’ all the world of brown 
sugar.” 
‘“How come, Sam?” 
‘*You am so sweet and so unrefined.” 
—The Ohio State Journal. 


John: I just bought a new suit with two pairs of 
pants.” 
Jim: Well, how do you like it? 
John: Fine, only it’s two hot wearing two pairs. 
—Novelty (Ohio) Bubble. 


Motor Cop (after hard chase): Why didn’t you 
stop when I shouted back there? 

Driver (with only five dollars, but presence of 
mind): I thought you just said, ‘“Good morning, 
Senator.” 

Cop: Well, you see, Senator, I wanted to warn 
you about driving fast through the next township. 

—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 
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He: I’m sorry I can’t come to your party. I 
would break my other engagement if I could, but I 
have burned my bridges behind me. 

She: Come anyway (blushing furiously), I—Ill 
lend you a pair of my brother’s.—Lehigh Burr. 


‘He made an unusually good after-dinner speech.” 

‘What did he say?” 

““FYe said: ‘Waiter, give me the check.’ ” 
—Jester. 


Student: I wonder how old Mrs. Jones is? 
Second Student: Quite old, Iimagine. They say 
she used to teach Cesar.—Dirge. 


The tightest man in the world is the Scotchman 
who shot off a pistol outside his house on Christmas 
Eve and then came in and told the children that 
Santa Claus had committed suicide.—Pelican. 


She: Your lips certainly look nice. 
He: Don’t talk about things that may be used 
against you later. 
—Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


‘‘When you get to Venice by all means see the 
Rialto.” 
“Oh, I don’t usually care for movies, I get to see 
plenty of them at home.” 
—Georgia Tech. Yellow Jacket. 


‘‘What would a nation be without women?” 
‘‘A stagnation, I guess.” —Mercury. 
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Hero: Cur! Where are those papehs? 

Villain: They are at the blacksmith’s. 

Hero: Ha! You are having them forged? 

Villain: No, I am having them filed. 
—Awgwan. 


Junior Partner (who has noticed the sudden ar- 
rival of the boss): Let me see now, where was I?” 

Romantic Typist (who has not): You were talk- 
ing of our future, darling; our home, the beauty of a 
room by firelight, and your longing to smash old 
monkey-face! 


Dumb: You certainly sling a terrible lingo. You 
ought to go to London and learn the King’s English. 
Dumber: Oh, I know he’s English. 
—Sour Owl. 


She:° Meet me at the library tonight at seven. 
He: All right, what time will you be there? 
—Kansas Sour Owl. 


A hardened motorist ran down a pedestrian. 
‘Fey,’ he shouted, “while you’re under there, 
take a look at my brake rods.” —The Luptonite. 


“Tyon’t be bashful, dear. Go up to the window 
and tell the man what we want.” 
“Fr-uh-marriage license for two, please.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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She: I’m willing, Oswald, but did you ask 
father? 

He: Oh, it’s all right with him, dear; I asked 
him only yesterday. 

‘‘And he said, ‘Yes’ ?” 

“He said, ‘Young man, I’d like to see you marry 


my daughter.’ ” 
—Pitt Panther. 


*Sblood: want to go on a sleighing party? 
Sure. Who are we going to slay? 
—Rutgers Chanticleer. 


Distracted Wife (at bedside of sick husband): Is 
there no hope, doctor? 

Doctor: I don’t know, madame. Tell me first 
what you are hoping for.—Lord Jeff. 


~ “T got a good shot at a pheasant yesterday.” 
“°Snothing; I got one at a blind pig last night.” 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


Lofty Aim Foiled: ‘So you’re lost, little man? 
Why didn’t you hang onto your mother’s skirt ?” 
Youngster: Couldn’t reach it—_Texas Ranger. 


She was a freshman from Vassar. “Oh, dear,” 
she sighed, “I simply can’t adjust my curriculum.” 

‘Tt doesn’t show any,” he reassured her, blushing. 
And then they both talked rapidly about the decora- 
tions.— Denver Parrakeet. 
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Slow moving pictures of movie star divorces are 
being taken in order that the public can see how it’s 
done so rapidly.— Harvard Lampoon. 


“Oh! What a piteous spectacle,” cried the Eng- 
lishman as his monocle crashed to the sidewalk. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Zion City has decreed that the world is flat. They 
must mean France and Germany. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Professor (to Freshman entering class late): 
When were you born? 

Freshman: On the second of April. 

Professor: Late again —The DePauw Daily. 


A man in a hospital for mental cases sat fishing 
over a flower bed. A visitor approached, and, wish- 
ing to be affable, remarked: 

“Flow many have you caught?” 

“You’re the ninth,”’ was the reply. 

—DePauw Daily. 


Aloysius: ‘Have you seen the new balloon tires?” 
Dulcinia: Why, whoever heard of a balloon 
needing tires ?—Texas Ranger. 


Little Girl (Disturbed at her prayers by her teas- 
ing young brother): ‘Pardon me a minute while I 
kick Herbie.”—Brown Jug. 
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Young Man (to court clerk): I—ah—er—um— 
Clerk (to assistant): Henry, bring out one of 
those marriage-license blanks —Brown Bull. 


Teacher: Johnny, I’m only punishing you because 
I love you. 

Johnny: I wish I was big enough to return your 
love.—Black and Blue Jay. 


Mrs. Smyth: Then the wedding was not alto- 
gether a success? 

Mrs. De Peyster: No; the groom’s mother cried 
louder than the bride’s mother. It was considered 
very bad form.—Jack-o’-Lantern. 


Jim: Where did you get all the money? 

Jack: I borrowed it from Tom. 

Jim: From Tom! Why, I thought he was pretty 
tight. 

Jack: He was.—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 


Pater: How do you expect to support my daugh- 
ter? Why, a hundred dollars a month won't even 
pay the rent. 

Percy: My dear sir! Surely you won't charge 
Dulcinda and me rent?—Stamford Chaparral. 


A scientist states that in about ten years there 
won't be any more servants. He is just about ten 
years behind the times.—Princeton Tiger. 
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‘“‘T hang my head in shame every time I see the 
family wash in the back yard.” 
“Oh, do they?” —S. California Wampus. 


Steamboat Captain (who had just fallen over- 
board): Don’t stand there like a dumbbell! Give 
a yell, can’t you? 

New Deckhand: Certainly, sir. Captain! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Captain! 

—U. of Wash. Columns. 


Pop: Just think, those ruins are 2,000 years old. 
Mop: Aw, gwan, it’s only 1925 now. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


Father: Remember, son, beauty is only skin- 
deep. ; 
Son: That’s deep enough for me. I’m no can- 


nibal.—W hirlwind. 


Lecturer (speaking at girls’ college on evils of 
smoking) : Now are there any questions on n the sub- 
ject you girls would like to ask? 

Voice from back of room: Yes; how do you blow 
rings through your nose? —West Point Pointer. 


Bystander: They’re fightin’ ’cause Bill said Alf’s 


wife wuz cockeyed. 
“But Alf’s a bachelor, ain’t he?” 
“Yeh, but the principle is wot made Alf wild.” 
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Wife (in back seat): Henry, dear, you mustn’t 
drive so fast. 
Husband: Why not? 
Wife: The motor policeman who has been fol- 
lowing us won’t like it. 
—Stanford Chaparral. 
“Horrible tortures they used on the Orientals, 
weren’t they?” 
“Come how?” 
“T've just been reading how they plastered up the 
Chinks in the walls of the old forts.” 
—Yale Record. 


Officer: Your Honor, the bull pup has gone and 
chewed up the Bible. 

Judge: Well, have the prisoner kiss the bull pup 
—we can’t wait around here a week for another 
Bible. 


—Emory Toreador. 


A scientist has just discovered that plants grow 
better if the day is prolonged with artificial light. 
Further investigations prove that the plant which 
profits most from this treatment is the electric light 
plant. 

—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


A cosmopolitan is a college student who goes to a 
sorority dance and comes home with seven different 
colors of hair on his shoulder. 

—Denver Parrakeet. 
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Grocer: Little boy, what can I do for you? 
Shaver: Mamma sent me to get change for a dol- 
lar and told me to tell you she’ll give you the dollar 
tomorrow. 
—Lafayette Lyre. 


“Where have you been, Zachariah ?” . 
“Been putting a bridle on my horse, Ebenezer.” 
““How’d you get the bit in his mouth?” ar? 


“T waited till he yawned.” of 


—Princeton Tiger. 


A native of Egypt who had been taught English | 
overstayed his leave of absence, and wrote his chief 
in this wise: “‘My absence is impossible. Some one 
has removed my wife. My God I am annoyed.” 

—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


First Flapper: The cheek of that conductor! He 
glared at me as if I hadn’t paid my fare. 
Second Flapper: And what did you do? 
First Flapper: I just glared back at him as if I 
had. 
—Middlebury Blue Baboon. 


First Hunter: I saw ‘bout fifty rabbits dead in 
the hill while ago. 
Second Hunter: Jimminy! Who kilt ’em? 
First Hunter: The boll weevils run ’em to death 
tryin’ to get the cotton out of their tails. 
—Emory Toreador. 
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They are now referring to you as a political 
sphinx.” 

‘Which kind,” inquired Senator Sorghum, appre- 
hensively; ‘‘one of those that is expected to know 
the answer to a riddle, or just a landmark with a 
broken nose, neglected among the sands of time?” 

—W ashington Star. 


The tightest man in the world is the Scotchman 
who shot off a pistol outside his house on Christmas 
Eve and then came in and told the children that 
Santa Claus had committed suicide. 

—California Pelican. 


Irate Customer: Here; look what you did! 
Laundryman: I can’t see anything wrong with 
that lace. 
“Lace? That was a sheet!” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


Officer (to couple in parked auto): Don’t you see 
that sign, “‘Fine for parking?” 

Driver: Yes, officer, I see it, and heartily agree 
with it.—Stevens Stone Mill. 


Fie: Youre a. har! 

Him: What did you say? 

He: Didn’t you hear me? 

Him: If I had, ’'d’a’ socked you in the jaw. 


At least, the trial in Dayton has given a new 
meaning to the term, The Solid South. 
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